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REMINISCENCES. 


BY THE LATE ADMIRAL H.S.H. PRINCE VICTOR OF HOHENLOHE- 
LANGENBURG, G.C.B., B.N. 


Il. LIEUTENANT. 


ABouT the middle of Decem- 
ber the miseries of examina- 
tions were over, and I again 
returned to Frogmore. Several 
days I waited and no promo- 
tion came, so I asked the 
Prince Consort one day if he 
would use his interest about 
it, explaining my claims and 
the promise I had received 
from the Admiralty, but he 
point-blank refused to assist 
me. Upon that I went to 
London and to the Admiralty, 
where I saw my old Captain, 
Sir Richard Dundas, who was 
then one of the Lords, and laid 
my case before him. He was 
very angry when he heard that 
I had not got my commission 
long before, as it had been 
promised him that not only 
should I get my promotion on 
passing my examination, but 
that my commission as lieu- 
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tenant should be dated back 
to September 1854, when I 
passed my preliminary exam. 
He left me in his office for 
about a quarter of an hour, 
and then returned with my 
commission in his hand, but 
he had not succeeded in get- 
ting it dated farther back than 
the date of my last exam. 
That evening at dinner I had 
the satisfaction of telling the 
Prince Consort that I had 
obtained my promotion with- 
out his help. 

The next day saw me off 
home to Germany. I could 
only avail myself in those days 
of railroads as far as Heilbronn, 
where I arrived one cold De- 
cember day at 1 P.M. From 
there I was obliged to extra- 
post to Langenburg, which 
ought to have got me there in 
twelve hours, but by the time 
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I reached the higher regions 
of Hohenlohe the snow got 
deeper and my progress slower. 
At Oehringen (two stages from 
Langenburg) it was impossible 
to proceed any farther in a 
carriage, and I had to look out 
for a sledge, but owing to some 
festivity in the neighbourhood 
not one was to be had. Whilst 
I was trying to console myself 
with a very bad dinner in a 
very bad inn, which was at 
the same time the post-station, 
a small one-horse sledge drew 
up at the door; the occupant 
and horse were taken out imme- 
diately, and the sledge left in 
the street. 

After a good deal of per- 
suasion and many tips, I got 
the postmaster to give me a 
pair of horses, a postilion and 
the sledge of the unknown, and 
hardly had I settled myself 
and portmanteau and was start- 
ing, when a tremendous clam- 
our arose and shouts to me to 
stop; but by promises of tips 
and sundry kicks to the pos- 
tilion I got him to start off 
at a gallop, and we cleared the 
town and its indignant in- 
habitants. My postilion in- 
formed me that I had walked 
off with the doctor’s sledge; he 
had come on a visit to a patient, 
which accounted for their in- 
dignation. 

All went well until we reached 
Kupferzell, where, being very 
cold and seeing a light in the 
castle, I thought I might as 
well stop for a cup of tea and 
pay 2 visit to my cousins (Prince 
and Princess of Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg). I was received 
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with open arms, warmed and 
fed, and they tried to persuade 
me to remain there the night, 
for they said I should find deep 
snow and the roads impassable 
on the heights I would have 
to cross on leaving them. How- 
ever, I was determined to go 
on, so away I went again after 
about an hour’s rest. It was 
pitch dark and blowing tre- 
mendously. I had hardly driven 
for more than twenty minutes 
when the postilion said he 
thought he was off the road 
and did not know where he 
was. By the aid of the stars 
and knowledge of the country 
he managed to keep in the right 
direction and plodded on ata 
foot’s pace through snow-drifts. 
Suddenly both horses and pos- 
tilion disappeared in front of 
me, and I found myself head 
and shoulders deep in a snow- 
drift, heels uppermost. On get- 
ting on my legs again I found 
my friend the postilion crawling 
about on all fours, whining that 
he knew where he was, but not 
where his sledge and horses 
were; that we had tumbled 
into an old quarry not far off 
the road ; and that if he could 
only find his horses he would 
go straight back to Kupferzell. 
I refused to help him unless he 
would go on, which after a 
good deal of strong language 
he agreed to, so after working 
for about two hours to extr- 
cate horses, sledge and port- 
manteau, we eventually arrived 
at the next stage, Dettingen. 
How we got there I cannot 
understand, as anyone who has 
ever travelled the old road 
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knows what a dangerous one 
it is even in fine weather and 
py daylight. The usual time 
from Kupferzell to Dettingen 
is one and a quarter hours— 
it took us that night five and a 
half hours! From there it was 
an easy matter to reach Lan- 
genburg, getting fresh horses 
and sledge, and sending the 
doctor’s back with my compli- 
ments. Iarrived about daylight. 
Only my mother and two sisters 
were at home, my father being 
at Stuttgart at the Landtag 
(as President of the Upper 
House). I stayed for a fort- 
night at Langenburg, and then, 
in consequence of a slight dis- 
agreement with one of the 
family, I took it into my head 
to start the same night for the 
interior of Galicia to visit my 
brother Hermann, who was 
quartered there in a regiment 
of Austrian Lancers, one of 
the regiments belonging to the 
force concentrated by Austria 
on the Russian frontier in con- 
sequence of the Russian war. 

I started about 1 A.M., and 
had to go by sledge as far as 
Wirzburg, from thence by 
train to Cracow, being snowed 
up once for several hours. 
There my difficulties once more 
commenced. At the Douane 
(I was in uniform) they at- 
tempted to take my epaulets 
away, no doubt taking me for 
@ Polish Jew trying to smuggle 
gold into the country. The 
authorities entirely ignored my 
passport, and the happy thought 
struck me to show my Admir- 
alty commission, which was 
fortunately in my pocket. The 


ignorant jack-in-office, seeing 
what was to him an unknown 
stamp in the corner of the 
parchment, puzzled over it for 
a minute or two, and then 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Queen’s Messen- 
ger ; must be sent on at once! ” 
I was then treated with the 
greatest respect, sentries pre- 
senting arms, and immediately 
informed what hotel I was 
to go to, and that the post- 
master would have to furnish 
me with horses and sledges 
everywhere, whenever I chose 
to start, at Government prices ; 
this meant paying only two- 
thirds of the price for horses, 
sledge included. I made my 
officious friend stamp and sign 
my commission on the back, 
to show that I was Queen’s 
Messenger! Armed with this 
document, I started the follow- 
ing morning for ——, a small 
Polish town not far from Lem- 
berg, with three horses and a 
small sledge, there being just 
room enough for myself, the 
portmanteau and the postilion. 
On descending a hill into the 
town of Wilitzka the horses 
bolted, the reins broke, my 
postilion and portmanteau fell 
out, and I was left to the 
mercy of the horses (three 
abreast). To my great relief, 
a few minutes afterwards they 
dashed into the town and into 
a small open courtyard, where 
they came to a standstill. This 
turned out to be the post- 
station. I ordered some fresh 
horses, and while they were 
being put to my friend the 
postilion arrived, with the port- 
manteau on his back. 
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For some hours all went 
smooth, the postmasters all 
attending to my wonderful 
document, and I making myself 
pretty comfortable for the night 
in my open sledge, when sud- 
denly, in the middle of the 
night, I found myself sprawling 
in a snow-drift, with sledge, 
horses, postilion and portman- 
teau all mixed up together. 
Thoroughly awakened by this 
proceeding, I discovered that 
we had been upset by an 
Austrian artillery train on its 
march to the front. Some of 
the soldiers very civilly helped 
us on to our legs again, and 
also helped splice the shaft 
and one of the runners of the 
sledge which had been smashed 
in the collision (I believe the 
postilion was fast asleep when 
the accident happened). With 
difficulty we reached the next 
stage; heavy rain and sleet 
were falling, and it was bitterly 
cold. It was impossible to go 
on in the same sledge, so I 
demanded, again on the strength 
of my valuable document, that 
the postmaster should provide 
a new sledge and three fresh 
horses. 

This gentleman received me 
in his bedroom, with very few 
clothes on, and assured me 
everything was provided. On 
returning to the door I found 
nothing but my portmanteau 
and a Hungarian sentry in his 
box. I waited some time— 
neither sledge nor horses ap- 
peared. On going back to 
remonstrate with the post- 
master I found him comfort- 
ably tucked up in bed, he 
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refusing to do anything more 


for me. Finding words of no 
use, I introduced my sword 
among the bed-clothes, which 
had the effect of getting him 
out of bed, but instead of 
assisting me he tried to bolt. 
By the greatest good-fortune 
the Hungarian sentry under- 
stood German, and obeyed my 
orders to make a prisoner of 
the postmaster. I told the 
sentry to keep him prisoner 
outside his box until a fresh 
sledge and horses were pro- 
vided. When everything was 
ready he was to call out to me, 
and he might then release his 
prisoner, and I meanwhile 
would smoke my pipe in the 
postmaster’s warm and com- 
fortable room. I had a peep 
at the prisoner, and found 
the Hungarian had carried out 
my orders to the letter of the 
law, holding the poor wretch 
by the scruff of the neck 
outside the sentry-box, shiver- 
ing and shaking, with nothing 
on but his night-shirt. His 
yells for his postilions were 
pitiful, and after about half 
an hour’s delay and a parting 
drink to the Hungarian sentry, 
I once more found myself on 
my journey—but such a sledge 
as the scoundrel had given 
me! Merely a pair of runners, 
a bottom board and two side 
boards, with a truss of straw 
for me to lie on and my port- 
manteau for a pillow. I slept 
comfortably till daylight, but 
when I awoke I was covered 
with a mass of ice frozen to 
the straw and boards, and 
it was with some difficulty 
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that I knocked it all off 
and found a possible place to 
sit on. 

Arriving about the middle 
of the day at —— I found a 
corporal and two men of my 
prother’s regiment, who had 
orders to convey me in a 
peasant’s sledge on to his 
quarters. I tried to make 
myself pleasant to the corporal, 
which proved an utter failure, 
as he did not understand a 
single word of German, my 
brother’s regiment being com- 
posed of Poles. When I arrived 
at —— in the afternoon I 
found my brother under arrest 
in consequence of his trousers 
being tighter than his Colonel 
approved of; but the tyrant 
was so pleased at the fraternal 
love displayed by me in visiting 
him during the winter that he 
released him on the spot and 
insisted on our dining with 
him, and a very bad dinner he 
gave us. However, by drinking 
and smoking with him for the 
rest of the evening I won his 
heart, and got leave for my 
brother to travel with me 
within the boundaries of Galicia 
as long as I chose to remain. 
I stayed a couple of days at 
—. The town consisted of 
mud huts, both officers and 
men being quartered in these 
miserable abodes, while the 
streets that led to them were 
half-way up to one’s knees in 
snow and mud. My brother’s 
quarters, for instance, consisted 
of a room about 15 feet square 
and 7 feet high, with one small 
window (about 2 feet square), 
clay floor and one side of a 





brick stove, the other side 
having to do duty for other 
rooms in which the family 
lived. He had his own field- 
bed and a chest, which did 
double duty as table and ward- 
robe. I had a bed made up 
of straw and his and my great- 
coats. All the officers messed 
together in a similar room, 
with deal table and deal 
benches. The meals were of 
the most frugal description : 
I was told that they had not 
had such a thing as meat for 
more than a week; but my 
arrival was considered such an 
event that one of the inhabi- 
tants (all Polish Jews) con- 
sented to slaughter and sell a 
goat to the officers, which we 
ate in the shape of a greasy 
soup and a savoury ragoiut. 
With the exception of this, all 
our meals consisted of tschat 
(tea-arrack, sugar and lemon), 
caviare and biscuits. 

My brother and myself 
thought a visit to Lemberg 
might be pleasant, so we took 
formal leave of the Colonel, 
and, making use of the leave 
he had given my brother, we 
started one bright and frosty 
morning in a peasant’s sledge 
with three horses, driven by 
the owner. It soon came on 
to snow heavily, and, instead 
of reaching Lemberg in one 
day, we had to pull up in a 
small village for the night. In 
those days an officer travelling 
in Galicia off the post-road 
could always, provided he had 
a pass from his Colonel, demand 
@ conveyance from the mayor, 
of course paying for the same. 











When we came to the said 
village my brother demanded 
this privilege, but the mayor 
explained that it was per- 
fectly impossible, what with 
the state of the roads, the 
weather and the late hour, that 
we could reach Lemberg that 
night, so he advised us to stop 
there and also to lock up the 
peasant and horses, which he 
would provide for the following 
day. This we accordingly did, 
in the stables of the inn, and 
gave the man a bottle of 
schnapps, which proved better 
than lock and key, as he soon 
became dead drunk. 

The next morning we man- 
aged with much difficulty to 
instil some life into our coach- 
man, and set out at least an 
hour later than we intended. 
The consequence was that, al- 
though a very short distance 
from Lemberg, we did not 
arrive there till after dark, 
when we took up our abode 
in the only decent hotel, being 
promised one sparely furnished 
room for both of us. With the 
exception of tea, food was out 
of the question, it was so bad, 
so during our stay we had 
meals at the different cafés, 
which are numerous and pretty 
fair. We enjoyed ourselves for 
about a week very well. There 
were several balls, and both 
the Austrian officers and the 
swells of the town were re- 
markably civil to me as an 
English officer. 

One night, after a ball, my 
brother and myself with a 
friend of his whom he had 
picked up (another officer) re- 
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turned to our room, and a4 
happy thought struck us that 
we would have some supper. 
We rang the bell several times 
without any effect, so I volun- 
teered to forage. I had pre- 
viously taken off my coat and 
epaulets, but the night being 
very cold I slipped on the 
nearest overcoat I saw (which 
turned out to be my brother’s, 
with regimental facings on it), 
and away I went to the kitchen, 
but nothing could I find any- 
where. Suddenly I heard an 
angry voice from the next 
room asking what I wanted. 
On mentioning my errand and 
at the same time inquiring 
who was talking, the indignant 
speaker said he was the pro- 
prietor and cook, and that he 
did not wish to be disturbed, 
as he was in bed. To my mind 
this was evidently just the 
right man, so I forced open 
the door and went in, saying 
that I would pull him out of 
bed if he did not at once give 
us some supper; but my 
natural modesty and civility 
prevented me from carrying 
out my threat when I saw, 
by the light of my candle, not 
only the ugly face of our host 
appearing out of the bed, but 
also that of his pretty wife. 
Apologising, I retreated supper- 
less, while he shouted after me, 
“IT know you, Zivalar Uhlan ; 
you shall be sent back to your 
quarters for that!” Sure 
enough, my brother was sent 
for by the Commandant next 
morning, but I accompanied 
him, having a shrewd idea of 
what it was about. When we 
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reached the Commandant’s 
room we found my friend of 
the night before with the Gen- 
eral, and evidently highly ex- 
cited; but his face of utter 
astonishment when he saw my 
prother and myself walk in, 
the one in an Austrian Lancer 
uniform and the other in Eng- 
lish naval uniform, was most 
absurd. At last he stammered 
out, first pointing at me and 
then at my brother, “ There’s 
the face and there’s the uni- 
form, but how did they get 
separated ? I do not under- 
stand!” Of course, I had to 
explain, and the hotel-keeper 
to apologise, and the General, 
my brother and myself had a 
baccy and a good laugh over 
the matter. 

My brother got leave to ac- 
company me as far as the 
Galician frontier at Cracow ; 
we returned much the same 
way that I had come, the 
weather, if anything, being still 
more severe. During the night 
a flaak of Kimmel, which I 
wore inside three overcoats, 
became hard frozen, and at 
daylight I perceived that my 
brother’s nose was frost-bitten ; 
although I made him rub it 
with snow directly, it had a 
melancholy appearance when 
I left him a few days later at 
Cracow. 

From thence I went to Stutt- 
gart to my father, and he made 
me pay all sorts of visits to the 
King and the rest of the royal- 
ties and go to all Court balls 
and dinners, of course always 
mM uniform, which was not plea- 
sant for me, as there was a 








very strong Russian party at 
Court, owing to the Crown 
Princess (the present Queen, 
1878) being the daughter of 
the Emperor Nicholas. I was 
at Stuttgart when the news of 
the Emperor’s death arrived. 
The Crown Princess had been 
anything but civil to me, and 
one day in conversation asked 
me what I thought of the then 
proposed Suez Canal. I told 
her that it was the opinion 
of a great many English scien- 
tific men’ that it would be 
impracticable, even when made, 
to prevent in the long-run the 
mouth of the canal, on the 
Mediterranean side, from silting 
up. Her answer, with a toss 
of the head, was, “Ah, of 
course you English are afraid 
of having that canal made for 
fear of your now despised 
enemy getting to your Indian 
dominions through it!” I 
assured H.R.H. that we were 
far from despising our present 
enemy, but that should the 
Russian Fleet, even combined 
with all the other fleets of the 
world, try and prevent us from 
making use of the said canal, 
our Fleet would always be 
strong enough to keep it open, 
both for our commerce and for 
our Navy. We could also pre- 
vent anyone else from making 
use of it unless we chose. She 
turned sharp round on her heel, 
gave @ grunt, said ‘‘ Proud 
Englishman!” and walked 
straight out of the room. I 
have never been honoured by 
a word or look from her since, 
although meeting her nearly 
every day during my visit to 
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Stuttgart at her father-in-law’s 
palace. 

Shortly after this I returned 
to Langenburg, and came with 
my mother and two sisters to 
London, where we all took up 
our quarters at Buckingham 
Palace, and to my infinite joy 
I found myself appointed to 
Sir Harry Keppel’s ship, the 
St Jean d Acre, then off Eupa- 
toria. 

At the beginning of May 
1855 I left London to join my 
ship in the Black Sea, vid 
Paris, Marseilles, Messina, 
Athens and Constantinople. At 
Marseilles I embarked on board 
one of the Messageries Im- 
périales boats. Our passengers 
consisted of a detachment of 
French Horse Artillery, some 
Poles to join the Polish con- 
tingent, a few French ladies— 
wives of officers,—two Dutch 
diamond Jews, George Fitz- 
Clarence (midshipman), Francis 
Blackwood (Queen’s messenger) 
and myself, the latter and I 
sharing a cabin between us. 
Everything went smoothly 
enough until the night we 
left the Pireus. It was a 
lovely calm moonlight night, 
and I happened to be on deck 
rather late, perhaps one of 
the last of the passengers, 
when I noticed the officer of 
the watch on the bridge sitting 
down — evidently asleep. I 
could see no look-out man, 
and the only person really 
awake seemed to be the helms- 
man. Even the Quartermaster 
appeared to take it easy, lolling 
against the ship’s side. When 
I went below to turn in I 





made the remark to Black. 
wood, who had been in hig 
bunk for some time, that I 
should be devilish sorry to be 
in any ship athwart our course 
that night. Before I was un- 
dressed there was a tremendous 
crash and noise and shrieks 
overhead, and rushing on deck 
I found that we had fouled a 
large ship that was lying be- 
calmed. Our mainyard was 
gone in the slings, one end 
having come down on deck and 
killed an artilleryman; the 
life - boat and another one 
smashed and torn away from 
the davits, with six wretched 
Poles (who had taken shelter 
in them overnight) overboard. 
Bowsprit and headgear were 
gone, and shouts came from 
the sailing-ship that their stern 
was smashed in and that they 
were sinking. A few seconds 
after our deck was crowded 
with passengers in every con- 
ceivable costume, the two dia- 
mond merchants as naked as 
when they were born. One 
clung in the most abject fear 
to one of the ladies (also in 
light attire), and I could only 
persuade him to leave go and 
go below by giving him a most 
vigorous kick. His friend (also 
in Nature’s costume), not wish- 
ing for the same treatment, 
followed. The engines in the 
meantime were stopped and 
boats lowered, and the un- 
fortunate Poles picked up. One 
poor fellow had gone raving 
mad, and remained so while I 
was on board. After ascertain- 
ing that the sailing vessel was 
not much damaged after all, 
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and her wreckage being patched 
up by our crew, we proceeded 
on our voyage to Constanti- 
nople. Here I landed and 
reported myself to our Captain- 
Superintendent of transports, in 
order to procure a passage to 
Balaclava. 

I had to wait some days for 
a ship at the —— Hotel, and 
there I first made the acquaint- 
ance of my now old friend, 
0. Keith - Faleoner. Through 
his good-nature in taking us 
into his room, both G. Fitz- 
Clarence and I got quarters in 
the hotel, every place being 
crammed full of officers. 

We had to remain there 
nearly a week before we got 
a passage to the Crimea, during 
which time we enjoyed our- 
selves immensely, and met any 
number of poor fellows who 
had come down from the front, 
either wounded, sick or in- 
valided. The first afternoon 
all three of us were nearly 
turned out of our room by the 
hotel-keeper, in consequence of 
& row we had created outside 
the hotel. The fact was that 
we had nothing on earth to 
do until dinner-time, and seeing 
two Turkish sentries opposite 
our windows, we began to 
pass the time away by throwing 
them coppers, so that a mob 
of boys and roughs soon col- 
lected and began scrambling 
with the sentries for them. 
This not being sport enough 
for us we began throwing heated 
coppers, which produced such 





an uproar in a short time, 
what with indignation and 
covetousness, that it disturbed 
not only the whole hotel but 
the whole street, and in the 
midst of it all the hotel-keeper 
rushed into the room, ordering 
us peremptorily to leave the 
house for bringing disgrace on 
his respectable hotel. While we 
were still arguing with our 
host, Cowell! (whose acquaint- 
ance I had made at Bomarsund) 
luckily appeared and interceded 
for us, SO, on promising better 
behaviour for the future, we 
were allowed to remain. 

Cowell was still A.D.C. to 
Sir Harry Jones. One evening 
at table-@’héite he was sadly 
insulted by a ‘ crackey ’ officer 
in the Polish contingent, which, 
though disagreeable at the mo- 
ment, only gave rise to a good 
deal of chaff afterwards. 

They were talking to each 
other on the topic of the day 
when the mad Pole, without 
any previous introduction, 
asked me who and what I was. 
I told him I was a lieutenant 
in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
“Good,” he said, and turning 
round to Cowell said, “‘ Pray, 
sir, and who are you?” He, 
in the civillest way possible, 
answered, ‘‘ I am in the sappers, 
and A.D.C. to Sir Harry Jones.” 
All the remark the Pole vouch- 
safed was, “Oh, d——d flun- 
key cleaning his master’s 
boots!” I believe if we had 
not all burst out laughing a 
serious row might have oc- 





1 Later Major-General Sir John Cowell, Master of the Household to Queen 
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curred. We found out after- 
wards that the Pole was too 
mad even (!) to go to the front, 
and therefore spent his sub- 
stance at Missouri’s (?) hotel. 

The French authorities were 
rather inclined to make them- 
selves disagreeable, constitut- 
ing themselves the police of 
the place. An example of this 
occurred one night when I 
went with some friends to the 
opera. The house was nearly 
filled with English soldiers and 
sailors of all grades (I was with 
three or four other officers in a 
box), and some of us had lighted 
our cigars when suddenly the 
door of the box was burst open 
by two French gendarmes, who 
ordered us to leave the house 
as we had no business to smoke 
there. We told them we did 
not acknowledge their right of 
interference as we were not 
in a French theatre, but a 
Turkish one, and that they 
were to mind their own busi- 
ness, upon which they became 
very abusive and showed de- 
cided intention of laying hands 
on us. We therefore passed 
a remark to a few bluejackets 
who were below our box and 
had heard what was going on, 
that we were going to hand 
down two gendarmes for them 
to take care of, as they had 
insulted us. This had the de- 
sired effect; as soon as the 
gendarmes discovered what we 
were going to do they bolted 
out of the box, and they never 
interfered again, so we smoked 
our cigars in peace. 

I at last got orders to go on 
board a transport lying off 


Scutari for a passage to Bals- 
clava. This was a vessel which 
had brought wounded from the 
front, and was returning with 
convalescents and a few pas. 
sengers like myself who were 
on their way to rejoin their 
respective corps. 

My orders were, in conjune- 
tion with other officers going to 
Balaclava, to take charge of 
the troops on board. I found 
Captain Verschoyle (Guards), 
Mr Roger Palmer (11th Hus- 
sars), Mr Lambert of the 80th 
and George Fitz - Clarence 
(midshipman). Captain Ver- 
schoyle and myself did senior 
officers’ duty and made the 
other three do subalterns’ duty, 
which very soon gave rise to 
a court-martial on board. Mr 
Lambert (being rather too fond 
of the bottle) one evening re- 
fused to report the rounds to 
me, saying he had nothing to 
do with sailors. The next 
morning, when he was sober, 
the rest of us tried him, and 
he was laid across the mess 
table and got four dozen with 
the scabbard. 

When we got to Balaclava 
I reported to Admiral Boxer, 
and told him I wished to join 
my ship (Jean d’ Acre) as soon 
as possible. She was then 
lying at Kertch. I dined with 
the Admiral that night, the 
last time I saw the poor old 
man, as he died shortly after- 
wards of cholera. 

The next morning I was sent 
on board a steamer which was 
taking the 72nd to Kertch, 
where I found a lot of old 
friends, Halifax acquaintances. 
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The following day we anchored 
near the squadron off Kertch, 
and, having signalled to the 
Acre for a boat, I was not 
sorry at last to get on board 
my own ship, though unfortu- 
nately too late to take any 
active part in the taking of 
Kertch, as that had already 
been accomplished that fore- 
noon. 

In the afternoon I went on 
shore with several officers (many 
of whom I had known in the 
Baltic) to. see what there was 
to be seen in the outskirts of 
the town. We went into many 
lovely gardens and villas, some 
of them left in exactly the same 
state in which they had been 
deserted—ladies’ toilet things 
still on the tables, clothes left 
about, music still on the piano- 
fortes; in others again we 
found traces of French soldiers, 
where everything had been 
smashed and destroyed in the 
most wanton manner. 

The way the French behaved 
during the taking of Kertch 
was most disgraceful and re- 
volting ; they destroyed every 
monument or ornament in the 
town as well as all private 
property that they could lay 
hands on, and committed every 
outrage on women and chil- 
dren. In one horrible case, 
some of our Highlanders took 
the law into their own hands ; 
catching the perpetrators of 
the atrocity in the act, they 
bayoneted a French officer and 
two men. The fourth man was 
taken prisoner, and Sir John 
Brown, our General, insisted on 
his being shot the next morning 





in front of the combined troops, 
English and French. 

We remained at Kertch until 
the 14th June, when we sailed 
for Kagatch, most of the ships 
of the squadron having pre- 
ceded us there. In running in 
for our anchorage our Captain 
(Henry Keppel), wishing to 
show off to the combined Fleet, 
took rather a sharp turn round 
Kagatch lighthouse and ran 
us bang on shore, so we had a 
night’s job of it, laying out 
anchors, lightening the ship 
and running guns off, &c., &c. 
Luckily it fell calm, and by 
daylight next morning we were 
afloat again. 

Nothing of much interest 
occurred for some time, but 
we officers had plenty of leave 
to ride up to the front to see 
our friends. I went to see 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, who 
put me up in a tent next to 
his own, pitched in the gardens 
belonging to the farm which 
Lord Raglan had made his 
headquarters. 

On June 18th we steamed up 
to the offing of Sevastopol to 
assist if possible in the general 
assault which took place that 
day, and which unfortunately 
proved so disastrous to us. 
We were ordered to cruise off 
the entrance to the harbour, 
but for what reason I could 
never make out, a8 we were not 
allowed to get within gunshot. 
From our upper deck we could 
see the movement of the Rus- 
sian troops as plainly as pos- 
sible, although we were unable 
to see what our own were 
doing, for we had, in fact, 
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got into a position in rear 
of the Russian right wing, 
but too far off to do any 
damage. 

A few days after this un- 
fortunate bombardment, and 
in consequence of a good many 
casualties in the Naval Brigade, 
I was appointed one of the 
Lieutenants of and transferred 
to the books of the Leander 
(the frigate then lying as guard- 
ship in Balaclava Harbour), 
but to do duty with the Naval 
Brigade. I got a few days 
leave of absence until I could 
get my traps up to the front, 
and went again to Headquarters 
on a visit to Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, who this time put me 
up in a spare room on the 
ground floor of the farmhouse. 
Lord Raglan was then very ill, 
but no one expected him to 
die. I went away for the day 
to amuse myself visiting friends 
in the different camps, and did 
not get back to Headquarters 
until quite late at night. Find- 
ing everyone asleep and the 
rest of the house quiet, I put 
up my pony and then went 
round to the back of the house, 
to the window of my room. It 
had luckily been left open, so 
I climbed in, groped my way 
to my bed, undressed, and got 
in. I noticed by the light of 
the moon that another bed, 
evidently occupied, was stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the 
room. This did not trouble 
me much; I was tired and 


soon fell asleep. Early next 
morning I was awakened by 
some officers and men coming 
into the room with very long 
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faces, evidently much aston- 
ished at finding me there. At 
last one of the officers told me 
I had better get up and go 
away, a8 no doubt by some mis- 
take I had got into the room 
in which poor Lord Raglan, 
who had died during my ab- 
sence, had been laid out! 

After breakfast I changed 
my quarters to those of the 
90th Regiment, who were old 
friends of mine. The following 
day several messmates from the 
Acre arrived, and some of the 
90th and ourselves went off 
on a tour into the interior. 
We could not go farther than 
our extreme outposts (which 
were held in this direction by 
the Turks), returning into camp 
the same evening. I felt very 
unwell and tired on our ride 
back, and instead of having 
any dinner I was put to bed 
in one of the officers’ tents 
(the owner was on duty in the 
trenches that night). 

During the night I was taken 
very ill with cholera, and the 
last I recollect was that the 
doctor of the regiment gave 
me something to drink which 
burnt me frightfully, and that 
a soldier was putting on my 
socks for me. I was in great 
pain and horribly cold. 

Then there came an alarm, 
and the whole regiment turned 
out. It was raining in torrents, 
and the tent being very old, the 
rain-water ran into my bed 
in streams, but I was much too 
far gone and too weak to care 
about anything. I recollect 
nothing more till the next 
day, when I awoke and found 
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the owner of the tent standing 
over me with the doctor, heap- 


‘ ing great-coats and blankets 


on me. The bed and blankets 
were soaked through and 
through with the rain, which 
luckily on a hot June day had 
the effect of a steam bath, 
and therefore saved my life 
by putting me into a violent 
perspiration. 

In the evening I got up and 
made a very good dinner at the 
mess of the 90th, where I met 
an old messmate of mine, Colin 
Campbell, who was the senior 
officer (Lieutenant) of the 
Leander’s men in the brigade. 
After dinner we rode back to 
the Naval Brigade, where I 
took up my quarters for the 
night in his hut. In the 
morning orders came for as 
many men and officers of the 
brigade as could be spared to 
take part in the procession to 
convey the body of Lord Raglan 
down to Kamiesh Bay for 
embarkation, the whole of the 
forces being represented in the 
procession. For some distance 
I managed to follow, but the 
standing about in the first 
instance and then the slow 
march in a hot sun soon 
proved too much for me, and 
I all but dropped off my horse, 
so Colin Campbell allowed me 
to fall out and be led home by 
one of the petty officers. My 
tent was now pitched outside 
the Leander’s mess hut; I got 
my traps up and had one of the 
boys (Lewis) appointed as my 
servant. By the following day 
I was quite recovered, and 
put in charge of one of the 


reliefs on the right attack as 
senior officer of the party. 

My first night and day in 
the trenches passed without 
much worth recording, as there 
was no firing going on. Our 
men were mostly employed in 
making good damages from 
the last bombardment, relaying 
platforms, repairing embrasures 
and traverses and getting in 
a fresh supply of ammunition. 
All this had to be done by our 
own men, whereas the batteries 
manned by artillerymen were 
repaired by engineers and their 
ammunition brought in by 
fatigue parties of the line. This 
was perhaps, and we considered 
it so at the time, hard lines ; 
but in reality it was a feather 
in our cap, showing how per- 
fectly independent we were of 
any help. The next day, being 
off duty, I set to work to make 
myself thoroughly comfortable 
and to get some horses. Having 
heard that some of Lord Rag- 
lan’s horses were to be sold, I 
repaired to headquarters, where 
I found a very pretty strong 
Turkish pony (grey), which I 
purchased for a mere song (£7), 
saddle and all included, al- 
though I cannot say much for 
the saddle. From there I went 
to the cavalry camp near 
Kadekoi and got a more elegant 
saddle and bridle from Colonel 
Lowe of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
As I was near Kadekoi I 
thought I might as well look 
round at the shops which had 
sprung up, kept by the camp 
followers, and see if I could 
pick up anything more. My 
search was rewarded by finding 
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a brandy flask in the shape 
of a little wooden beaker, which 
held about three bottles. We 
filled it with brandy and water 
for the use of the Leander’s 
officers on duty in the battery, 
to the great disgust of a very 
drunken chaplain, who unfor- 
tunately was our caterer, and 
who thought that he would 
not get his proper allowance 
by this arrangement. 

I took my regular turn in 
the batteries for about a fort- 
night. One of the earliest 
episodes during that time took 
place one morning soon after 
I had relieved the night relief. 
I had just taken over the 
orders from the Lieutenant in 
charge and given out my orders 
to my junior officers. One of 
them happened to be a marine 
artillery officer, who had that 
morning rejoined our brigade 
after some months in hospital 
in consequence of having half 
of his hinder part shot away. 
In sending him to his post I 
recommended him to take care 
of the other half, or he would 
never be able to sit down 
again. He did not seem to 
appreciate the joke, and went 
away grumbling. Unfortu- 
nately one or two of the men 
must have overheard this re- 
mark. Brisk firing began al- 
most immediately, and while 
I was actually filling fuses to 
some live shell and crowds of 
men were standing round me, 
ready to receive them, a 14-inch 
Russian mortar shell dropped 
in amongst us, luckily hurting 
nobody as it fell. Everyone 
threw their shell-powder and 
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fuses away and ran for the 
nearest hiding-place, the shell 
fizzing allthe time. The nearest - 
place of shelter was the maga- 
zine, but by the time I got 
there it was so crowded with 
men, even the entrance, that 
I felt there was no safety there, 
and made a rush for a small 
square hole in the parapet, 
which was our own small-arm 
magazine, forgetting in my 
haste that it was much too 
small for my carcase to get 
into. I jammed as much as 
my head and shoulders into it, 
when with a loud report the 
shell burst, and I had a sensa- 
tion as if all breath had been 
knocked out of me and that I 
had no legs left. I tumbled 
out of my hole, and for an 
instant lay helplessly on the 
ground, until some of my men 
picked me up and placed me 
in a sitting posture on a shell- 
box, when I was painfully re- 
minded which part of my body 
was damaged. I had hardly 
recovered from the shock when 
I found my friend the Marine 
officer standing in front of me 
with a broad grin on his face, 
saying, “‘ That will be a good 
lesson to you not to chaff a 
poor devil when he has been 
wounded!” Although very 
stiff and sore, I remained out 
in the batteries, but found it 
very uncomfortable riding home 
that night to camp. 

The monotony of our trench 
life was now and then varied 
by slight bombardments © or 
sorties during the night. At one 
of these we very nearly had the 
worst of it, but luckily the 
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Russians were not really in 
earnest. It was a very dark 
night, and the whole of our 
in the twenty-one gun 
battery (which was in the rear 
of the right attack) were all 
lying by our guns asleep. I 
must here mention that we 
sailors got rather negligent 
about carrying arms; in fact, 
for months we had never 
thought it necessary to carry 
side-arms or take our rifles 
into the batteries, as our work 
had hitherto been nothing but 
serving our guns and doing 
engineers’ work at the battery. 
This particular night we were 
suddenly awakened by a great 
shouting and by a lot of men 
jumping into our battery. To 
our astonishment we perceived 
that they were a mixture of 
our own sailors and soldiers 
with a lot of Russians who had 
surprised the infantry in the 
advanced trenches, driven them 
back through our advanced 
batteries—creating there also 
a panic—and rushed the whole 
of them like so many mad 
bulls into our battery. 
Directly we saw what was 
up my men picked up hand- 
spikes, broken rammer staffs, 
stones and anything they could 
lay hands on, and began pitch- 
ing into friend and foe indis- 
criminately. In less time 
than one can describe it there 
was a regular battle, in which 
nothing worse was used than 
clods of earth and possibly a 
stone or two. Certainly no 


damage was done on either 
side, and both Russians and 
English, with shouts of laughter, 


ran back again. To _ this 
moment I cannot make out 
why the Russians did not 
spike our guns in the advanced 
batteries. This episode had 
one good result: a strict order 
was issued that every man 
going to the batteries was to 
be fully armed. 

On Sunday afternoons (days 
of rest for our guns) we used 
to enjoy basking in the sun 
on the parapet, listening to 
the military bands playing in 
Sevastopol ; with anything like 
a westerly wind we could hear 
them as plainly as possible. 
Meal hours also were respected 
on both sides, except during 
regular bombardments or at- 
tacks. 

It was sometimes insuffer- 
ably hot when the sun was 
striking down into the battery, 
and when any breeze there 
might have been was prevented 
from reaching us by the para- 
pet or traverse. We officers 
therefore very often took our 
meals, for the sake of a little 
cooling breeze, on the top of 
the parapet. On one of these 
occasions I noticed through my 
glasses two Russian officers on 
the parapet of the Redan doing 
the same, so I laid one of the 
guns for them and my brother 
officer and myself stood up, 
waved our caps at them, made 
a low bow and drank off our 
glasses. The Russians returned 
the compliment, and we then 
saluted them with a shot, 
which they speedily returned. 
These compliments were inter- 
changed about five or six times, 
when we again bowed and then 
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disappeared, as the dinner hour 
was then over and regular work 
recommenced. On quiet nights 
our principal pastime consisted 
in listening to our bluejackets 
either singing or spinning yarns, 
and anyone who has ever heard 
sailors yarn can imagine the 
fun we had. 

One hot afternoon I was dis- 
turbed in my slumbers by a deal 
of talking and laughing among 
my men, and I found that they 
had caught an unlucky little 
green lizard. The men at once 
declared that, as he had got a 
green coat on, he must be a 
‘Roossian spy,’ and must be 
tried by court-martial. These 
big babies immediately formed 
themselves into a court, the 
lizard was properly tried and 
condemned to be “hung by 
the neck until he was dead.” 
A gallows of miniature size was 
at once erected, and the poor 
little beast hung. When it was 
dead, they said it must be 
buried properly, so a grave 
was dug a little distance off 
and a funeral procession con- 
ducted the body to the grave. 
Now came the difficulty about 
the funeral service, which at 
last one man said he could 
perform. He placed himself 
at the head of the grave, and 
pronounced in the most solemn 
manner the following words :— 


‘** Earth to earth—dust to dust— 
Go to hell this beggar must !— 
Chuck ’im in, Jack !”’ 


The grave was then filled in, 
and they all retired peacefully 
to their pipes. 

Another time the monotony 


of battery duty was broken 
by the following incident. One 
of my petty officers, touching 
his hat to me, pointed out a 
person (evidently an artist) 
some fifty yards in the rear 
of the 21-gun battery, who had 
taken up a comfortable posi- 
tion for a careful sketch of the 
interior of our battery; he 
suggested that strict orders 
having been given from Head- 
quarters to take up any sus- 
picious persons loitering near 
the trenches, in view of the 
amount of spying that was 
known to be going on, “we 
might ’ave a lark if we took 
that ’ere gentleman up as a 
Roossian spy!” 

Anything for a little amuse- 
ment, so we arranged that he 
Should take half a dozen of 
his men to surround the 
wretched artist unperceived 
and bring him into the battery 
before me—as a prisoner. 

This was quickly accom- 
plished, as the poor man had 
not the slightest suspicion what 
was going to happen to him. 
He was roughly seized by two 
of the bluejackets, his sketch- 
book and drawing materials 
taken from him, and was 
marched, strictly guarded, 
straight into the battery, where 
I and a midshipman awaited 
the culprit. The petty officer 
made a lengthy report of how 
he had been watching this man 
creeping and stealing about 
from point to point. At last 
he saw him pull out paper and 
pencil, evidently for the pur- 
pose of drawing the place of 
our attack, so he thought it his 
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duty according to orders to 
arrest him as a spy. He pro- 
duced the sketch-book, and 
said he thought he could prove 
his case, aS there were many 
drawings of other parts of the 
battery to be found in it. 

After a short consultation 
with my midshipman we settled 
on bringing him to a drumhead 
court-martial as a spy. We 
did not possess such a thing 
as @ drum, so we used a shell- 
box as a table. The midship- 
man had to put down in a 
notebook the charges brought 
against the artist ; these were 
considered serious enough for 
me to condemn him at once to 
be shot in the rear of the battery 
as a Russian spy. The poor 
man tried in vain to explain 
that he was only a poor artist 
making sketches for one of the 
illustrated papers, and that he 
was as good an Englishman 
as any in the battery; and 
finding me stern and unyielding 
he threw himself on his knees, 
begging for mercy for the sake 
of all his family and all he 
could swear by. I then offered 
him one chance, telling him 
that I would only believe that 
he was what he pretended to 
be, an artist and not a spy, if 
he would at once make and 
present me with a sketch of 


- the group there assembled. The 


poor man jumped at the oppor- 
tunity, and we proceeded to 
group ourselves picturesquely 
round one of our guns, with 
our pipes in our mouths and 
flasks in our hands. 

Thinking that the joke had 
lasted long enough, I now 





delivered him from his tor- 
mentors and offered him some 
refreshment. It was some time 
before he realised that all this 
was only a bad joke, but I 
must say that he took it very 
well, and after we had had a 
laugh over it he actually went 
back and finished the sketch 
and presented it to me. We 
became sworn friends, and I 
often met him afterwards in 
London and talked over old 
Crimean days. 

I had been doing duty in 
the trenches for about a fort- 
night when my late Captain, 
Henry Keppel, was appointed 
Brigadier of the Naval Brigade 
instead of Captain Lushington, 
who had hitherto commanded 
it. With Keppel arrived the 
chaplain of the Acre (an old 
follower of his and a character), 
Thompson by name — com- 
monly known as ‘ man Thomas ’ 
—and a clerk from the ship to 
do duty as secretary, while I 
was appointed aide-de-camp. 
This completed the staff. 

About the last time that I 
did regular duty in the trenches 
it was a hot night in every 
sense of the word, sultry and 
close, and we kept up the 
firing all night long. I was 
naturally very hot and tired 
when I got back to my tent 
in the morning, so I curled 
myself up in my tub, filled it as 
full as it could hold, and, with 
@ portmanteau under my head, 
@ pipe in my mouth and a book 
in my hand, thought of making 
myself comfortable for half an 
hour or so. Just as I was 
thoroughly enjoying this luxury 
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I was suddenly startled by an 
explosion, and found myself 
covered with sand and dirt and 
a lot of half-scorched young 
pink mice. I rushed out of 
my tent in the garb of Adam, 
not knowing what was going 
to happen next, and found a 
parcel of bluejackets in fits of 
laughter at one of their pranks. 
It turned out that one of them 
had discovered a nest of mice 
just outside my tent, and calling 
some friends to his assistance, 
these babies began mining up 
to it in the most scientific and 
approved style. When the mine 
was finished they had evi- 
dently overcharged it, and the 
result was that when the mine 
was sprung, I, instead of the 
mice, was the principal sufferer. 

Another of their scientific 
games used to be to arrange 
two little mortar batteries 
facing each other as enemies, 
the mortars consisting of Minié 
bullets with the plugs taken 
out and vents drilled into them. 
The chamber of the bullet was 
then filled with powder, and 
a little pebble, or a small clay 
ball, jammed on top of it. The 
combatants then, squatting be- 
hind their batteries, directed 
their mortars at each other, 
and the battle commenced. We 
had soon, however, to put a 
stop to this game, as so many 
of our men got damaged, not 
by the projectiles that they 
hurled at each other but from 
the recoil of their mortars, 
which laid up a great many of 
them with bruised shins and 
knees, as they invariably 
jammed their shot home so 
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tight that instead of the powder 
forcing the stone or clay out, 
the whole explosive power took 
effect in the opposite direction. 

On my new appointment I 
had to leave the Leander’s hut 
and my old tent and take up 
my quarters at the other end 
of our camp near the Briga- 
dier’s hut, which Keppel had 
turned into a dining-room and 
office, in which our secretary 
was established. Keppel him- 
self preferred to sleep in a 
double bell tent which had 
been dug out about four or five 
feet, thereby making it lofty 
and cool, and I was given a 
field officer’s marquee, which I 
fitted up in the most luxurious 
way. To begin with, I had a 
wooden flooring put in, raised 
about four inches above the 
ground and covered with a 
carpet. On the one side I 
had a comfortable iron bed- 
stead and bed; on the other, 
my ship’s chest of drawers, 
part of which drew out like a 
desk. I nobbled two zinc 
powder cases, which I made 
into water tanks, a luxury 
which no ene but myself pos- 
sessed ; and the outer part of 
my marquee I provided with 
an oil-cloth, and established 
my tub and washing-stand. 

I had also a good stable and 
a Hussar as groom and orderly, 
so my next thought was to 
complete my stud. The first 
animal I purchased was a big 
black Irish mare, with, luckily, 
one white foot and a white 
star on her forehead, which 
saved me from the doom pre- 
dicted to all Hohenlohes who 
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into action on a black horse 
—i.e., that they will be killed. 
She was a first-rate animal, 
and would have been handsome 
if she had not had rather a 
fiddle head. I got her cheap, 
as she belonged to a muff who 
could not ride her. I gave 
the enormous sum of forty 
guineas! My next purchase 
was from the cavalry camp, 
where I heard of an officer 
who had just been invalided 
and was selling off all his 
belongings. This was a strong, 
serviceable, bay horse. His 
only fault was that when he 
got lazy or tired he was apt 
to stumble, and required spurs. 
He came from the 13th Light 
Dragoons, and I gave thirty- 
five guineas for him. Next I 
went to the 12th Lancers, just 
arrived from India with a 
number of Indian Arabs ; and, 
with the help of a friend 
belonging to the regiment, I 
picked up the most charming 
dark-brown Arab, a _ perfect 
picture of a horse, which be- 
came a universal pet of the 
Naval Brigade. I could never 
tire him out, and he was always 
in good spirits. 

To complete my stud I 
bought another pony, a regular 
Crimean, small, ugly, but use- 
ful for hard work. Later on, 
I invested in a mule to go in 
a cart, and fetch anything that 
might be wanted from Ka- 
miesh or Balaclava. The first 
time I put him into the cart 
he proved too much for it as 
well as myself, as he kicked it 
all to bits, and I had to beat 
a hasty retreat over the back 


of it. But I seon conquered 
his temper by putting him 
into the shafts of a field-piece, 
which I lashed to a big rock 
outside our camp. I placed 
myself on the top, and lathered 
into him with a heavy flog- 
ging- whip, keeping well out 
of reach of his heels. By the 
time the cart was put together 
again, which took about a 
couple of hours, my friend was 
quite tame and had not a kick 
left in him. I then put him 
in the cart, and drove him all 
about the camp for another 
two hours. He never gave me 
any trouble after that. I had 
got him for three guineas in 
consequence of his vices. 

My routine life now came 
to an end, and my duties be- 
came various and plenty of 
them. At all hours of the 
night, if firing was heard from 
the front, I was called up, had 
to ascertain the cause, and, if 
of @ serious nature, call our 
Brigadier, give him a light in 
his tent, have the horses 
saddled and brought to the 
door and chocolate ready by 
the time he was dressed. If 
I chanced to call him a second 
time, and he was actually 
getting up, I got well abused 
for imagining that such a thing 
could possibly occur as that a 
man like him should go to 
sleep again after having once 
been called. Unfortunately, it 
often did occur, and then I did 
catch it hot, he always declar- 
ing that I had never called him 
before. One night I called 
him and, as usual, he did not 
get up at once; the firing was 
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increasing, so, in order to avoid 
the usual shower of abuse, I 
dug out the chaplain and told 
him the Brigadier wanted him. 
‘Man Thomas’ jumped out of 
bed in very light attire and 
rushed off to Keppel’s tent. 
Our talking must have awak- 
ened him by that time, and I 
suppose in the hurry of getting 
his clothes, he upset his light 
into his tub. This was followed 
by a volley of oaths, calling 
out for me, orderly, steward 
and everyone he could think 
of. Poor ‘ Thomas’ rushed on 
his fate, and when he arrived 
within a few yards of the tent, 
was doubled up by a well- 
directed shot in the shape of 
the candlestick, which was 
merely a square block of wood 
with a hole in it, hurled by 
the Brigadier in his fury! All 
the wind was knocked out of 
‘Thomas,’ and we had to 
shake him like a greyhound 
and hit him on the back before 
he could get his breath again. 
Keppel’s good-humour returned 
instanter, and he appeared at 
the door of his tent in the same 
airy attire as the chaplain, 
holding his sides and roaring 
with laughter. 

At daylight I usually had to 
ride to the trenches and give 
out the orders for the day to 
the naval officers in charge of 
our batteries. That usually 
took me till 8 A.M. On one of 
these occasions I was present 
at the terrible death of poor 
Captain Henimet, who that 
day commanded our right at- 
tack. He had not been very 
long with us, and had made 
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himself very unpopular by in- 
sisting that all our sights and 
ranges were wrong and would 
have to be altered. He there- 
fore incessantly practised firing 
at the enemy in order, as he 
declared, to ascertain the right 
distances. This was, of course, 
perfectly unnecessary, as we 
had had our ranges for months 
to a nicety, but I suppose it 
was a case of new broom, &., 
The result was that we drew 
@ constant fire on ourselves in 
return, and lost thereby a great 
many men. Among our blue- 
jackets he went always by the 
name of ‘the murderer.’ The 
night before his death I had 
to hand him the usual night 
orders, and found him, as usual, 
hard at work trying ranges. 
He was standing with his head 
and shoulders above the para- 
pet, quite exposed to the 
enemy’s return fire. I remon- 
strated with him, on the grounds 
that he was exposing the lives 
of himself and others unneces- 
sarily, and begged him to come 
down under shelter. He, hardly 
looking at me, answered, “If 
there is a shot cast for you it 
will hit you, wherever you may 
be.” This kind of fatalism did 
not appeal to me, so, having 
nothing further to do in the 
batteries, I jumped on my 
horse and galloped off, thinking 
Hemmet one of the greatest 
fools I had ever come across. 
The first person I met the next 
morning, when arriving in the 
batteries with the orders for 
the day, was again Hemmet, 
standing on the trail of a siege 
gun, at his old practice. As I 
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walked up to him and was 
handing him the orders, he 
pushed me back so that I 
nearly fell, calling out at the 
same time, “‘ Shot straight for 
the embrasure!” By the time 
I had recovered myself I found 
that the tyre of one of the 
wheels had been shot off and 
had cut Hemmet nearly in two ; 
he was lying weltering in his 
plood, fearfully mutilated, about 
a@ dozen yards in rear of the 
gun. At the same time an 
officer was assisted away, with 
all his front teeth smashed in, 
and another officer carried off 
on a stretcher with his leg 
crushed by the gun having 
gone over him, while a wretched 
midshipman leaned against the 
parapet, violently sick in con- 
sequence of this picture of 
horrors. 

Among the various duties of 
an A.D.C. I had also frequently 
to go down to Balaclava, either 
with despatches or to order 


provisions for the camp and 


our own mess, to fetch money, 
or for various other reasons. 
On one of these trips I was 
returning from Balaclava with 
my saddle- bags laden with 
money for officers’ pay, armed 
with nothing but my hunting- 
whip, when, just as it was 
getting dark, I found that I 
was being followed by two 
ruffians, evidently Bulgarian 


camp-followers by their dress, 
who were also on horseback. 
At first I thought nothing of 
it, as one constantly met all 
sorts of queer-looking people 
on the road to the camp; but 
when I started off at a trot, 
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they also trotted, if I cantered, 
they did the same. In fact, 
I soon found that I could not 
get away from them. This 
was all very well as long as 
we passed through the different 
camps, but when I thought of 
the route I had to take, along 
a solitary path up the side of 
a hill with a deep ravine to 
cross on the way, I must own 
that I did not feel very com- 
fortable. But there was noth- 
ing for it, so I trusted to the 
speed of my barb and to 
Providence. 

I first attempted to outstrip 
them up the side of the hill, 
but soon found that game 
would not do, and that I was 
only tiring my horse; so I 
settled to keep all his strength 
for the struggle through the 
ravine, which I felt sure would 
be the scene of action if foul 
play were intended. I there- 
fore walked my horse at a foot’s 
pace, and soon found out that 
I was not far wrong. When 
we came to within a hundred 
yards of the ravine, I suddenly 
heard a clatter of horses’ hoofs 
and, looking round, saw one 
of the ruffians galloping as 
hard as he could down towards 
the ravine, some short distance 
below the spot where my path 
would cross it. Their scheme 
instantly became clear: one 
man was evidently to meet me 
face to face at the bottom of 
the ravine, and the other one 
was to cut off my retreat. 
Quick as thought I turned my 
horse, charged the ruffian be- 
hind me, cutting both him and 
his horse across head and face 
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as hard as I could with my 
hunting-whip. His horse spun 
round at the sudden attack and 
bolted headlong down the hill, 
the scoundrel calling on 
“ Allah!” and obviously un- 
able to hold his horse. I then 
turned again and galloped as 
fast as I could down into the 
ravine, jumped the stream and, 
just as I was scrambling up 
the other side, I saw the other 
blackguard about fifty yards 
below me in the dusk. His 
friend having disappeared, he, 
however, made no further at- 
tempt to molest me, and after 
about an hour’s ride I arrived 
safely in camp. 

One morning, on returning 
from a visit to the trenches 
just in time for breakfast, I 
was rather startled to find the 
ground outside my tent strewn 
with ‘ Trabucos,’ which I re- 
cognised as my own property, 
only purchased a few days 
previously. I called the orderly 
to my assistance, and, by the 
time we reached the door of 
the tent, managed to pick up 
several hundreds of them. I 
was much puzzled as to who 
could have played me this 
stupid trick. Great therefore 
was my astonishment when, 
on entering the tent, I saw 
one of our gunner’s mates 
sitting on my bed with all my 
variegated flannel shirts on, 
one on top of the other, and 
his head adorned with the 
forage cap of an 11th Hussar. 
I was naturally furious, ordered 
him to give up his ill-gotten 
goods, and asked him if it was 
he who had had the imperti- 
nence to throw my cigars away ? 
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Instead of obeying he began 
long lecture, saying that he 
was my elder brother, and that 
he had received orders from 
the Queen to look after me, 
and, as she considered smoking 
a bad habit, he thought it 
only his duty to throw my 
cigars away. As for the ques- 
tion of my shirts or anything 
else belonging to me, he, as 
an elder brother, had every 
right to them. In the mean- 
time the orderly, who saw at 
once that the man was mad, 
had had the good sense to 
feteh a petty officer and a 
few men. To my great relief 
he went away with them 
quietly. The doctor was, of 
course, called at once, and the 
poor man was put in a tent 
by himself with a sentry over 
him. After I had had my tub 
and was just sitting down to 
breakfast, in rushed our stable 
orderly (an 11th Hussar) in 
his shirt-sleeves and without a 
cap, crying out, “‘ The madman 
has escaped on one of your 
horses, and has carried off my 
jacket and cap with him!” 
We all rushed off to the stables 
to get the horses and pursue 
him, but before they could be 
saddled the culprit, on my 
horse, was led in by some 
soldiers. The poor wretch was 
yelling and gesticulating, and 
became so violent that it was 
found necessary to handcuff 
him and send him on board 
ship at once. I heard after- 
wards that the poor fellow 
jumped overboard on his way 
home and was drowned. 

It happened on one occasion 
in the trenches, during a slight 
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bombardment, that some dead 
and wounded soldiers were be- 
ing carried through the twenty- 
one gun battery to the tem- 
porary field hospital (one may 
call it so), when I noticed among 
them an officer in the uniform 
of the 90th, with a handker- 
chief thrown over his face. 
As I knew all the officers be- 
longing to that regiment, I 
stopped the men who were 
carrying him to see who it 
was. On lifting the handker- 
chief I recognised Lieutenant 
Wolseley (the present well- 
known General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley)... He had been at- 
tached to the Engineers, and 
was knocked over in one of 
the advanced trenches and 
picked up for dead. Somehow 
I could not believe that he 
was dead, so I asked one of 
our assistant surgeons, Dr 
Irving, to accompany me and 
the supposed corpse of my 
friend to the aforesaid field 
hospital. As soon as the mili- 
tary doctor saw him he, without 
examining him, declared him 
“Shot through the head and 
dead,” and ordered him to be 
placed with the other dead 
bodies which were already lying 
out in a broiling hot sun, await- 
ing burial. Luckily, Irving and 
I stopped this, and proceeded 
to examine him, and, whilst 
Irving was feeling his pulse 
and heart, I started to work 
at something projecting from 
his cheek-bone, and which, 
being covered with blood, I 
could not make out. It turned 


out to be a stone. I imagine 


that it must have been the 
pain I gave him by this opera- 
tion that brought him to. See- 
ing that life was not extinct, 
I poured a little brandy from 
my flask down his throat. At 
that moment the military 
doctor called out to us, very 
angrily, to mind our own busi- 
ness and leave his dead alone, 
adding: ‘“‘I tell you he is as 
dead as mutton |’ when sud- 
denly Wolseley sat up and 
called out: ‘‘No more dead 
than you, you d——d fool!” 
I need hardly say that after 
that Dr Irving? was no longer 
interfered with, and, in less 
than half an hour, I despatched 
Wolseley on my horse, with a 
couple of bluejackets, back to 
his camp. 

Curiously enough, he never 
knew himself any of these 
particulars until we met again 
over twenty years afterwards 
at a dinner at the Duke of 
Cambridge’s, when he told me 
that he had seen an article in 
a paper referring to the above 
incident in connection with his 
life. 


[Note by Princess Victor of 
Hohenlohe. | 

The following was written by 
Cecil Rice and sent to me, July 
1892 :— 


During the latter part of the 
siege of Sevastopol the Naval 
Brigade manned and worked 
Chapman’s (or ‘ the twenty-one 





1 Later Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
® Dr Irving was, by a strange coincidence, Fleet Surgeon during Wolseley’s 


Ashanti Campaign of 1874. 
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gun’) Battery. I remember 
on one occasion, I think in July 
1855, when Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe was on duty in the 
battery, that there was a hot- 
tish fire, and, as sometimes 
occurred with all the batteries 
all round, it had more or less 
assumed the form of a duel 
between the Redan and the 
twenty-one gun battery, each 
pounding furiously away at 
the other. The battery being 
in our advanced first parallel, 
just opposite to the Redan and 
standing on rather higher 
ground than our more forward 
trenches, the shots from both 
it and the Redan passed directly 
over and sometimes unpleas- 
antly near the heads of the 
soldiers lying in the trenches 
between the two, and we could 
see both parties perfectly. 
Prince Victor, seeing a young 
Russian officer stand up on the 
parapet of the Redan to watch 
the effect of one of his shots, 
nearly knocked him off with a 
shot from the gun he was 
himself laying at the moment, 
and, thinking it only fair to 
give the other fellow the same 
chance, he jumped up on his 
own parapet, took off his cap 
and waved to the Russian to 
have a shot at him, which he 
promptly did. Each of them 
had, I think, two shots at the 
other when Prince Victor’s (and 
probably also the young Rus- 
sian’s) superior officer inter- 
fered and suggested their keep- 
ing below the parapet. Prince 
Victor told me last year, when 
I reminded him of the big gun 
duel, that he had years after- 
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wards quite accidentally made 
the acquaintance of his antag. 
onist and had a good laugh 
with him about it. (Colonel 
Cecil Rice, who wrote the 
above, was serving in the 
Crimea at the time in the 
72nd Highlanders.) 


THE ACTION OF FATSHAN 
CREEK. 


The following rough notes 
were written by Edward Glei- 
chen the morning after his 
father had described the action 
to him :— 


In the year 1856 there took 
place the row about the ‘ lorcha’ 
Arrow and consequent war. 
The Chinese would not recog- 
nise her as a British vessel 
(which, as a matter of fact, 
she was not) and boarded her, 
carrying off twelve men out of 
the crew of fourteen and haul- 
ing down the British ensign. 
At that time my father was 
Flag-Lieutenant to Commodore 
(later Sir Harry) Keppel. On 
June 1st, 1857, the British 
squadron was ordered to take 
the two forts on either side 
of the Canton River some way 
up, and to destroy the fleet of 
junks which were anchored 
across stream just above the 
forts. This was pretty easily 
done from boats, for the Chinese 
jumped overboard as the blue- 
jackets boarded the junks and 
bolted up-stream round a 
corner. 

Captain Turner, commander 
of Sir Harry’s ship, pursued 
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them without orders in one 
poat, with the result that heavy 
firing was heard round the 
corner. My father happened to 
be on board one of the biggest 
junks, and saw Captain Turner’s 
boat disappearing, so he took 
Sir Harry’s orders and col- 
lected twelve boats to follow 
and support Turner, Sir Harry 
coming too. Round the corner, 
in Fatshan Creek, they found 
thirty-seven junks moored 
across the river, with a mud 
island in the middle of them. 

The tide was very low, and 
lots of our boats stuck in the 
mud, including, unfortunately, 
the only two which had howit- 
zers. All the others had only 
small arms—i.e., Minié rifles. 
They came under a tremend- 
ously hot fire, and in fifteen 
minutes had lost a third of 
their men, while the boat in 
which were my father and Sir 
Harry was sunk, being the 
nearest to the junks. 

A river steamer, the Hong 
Kong, armed with a 64-pounder 
and four 32-pounders (two of 
which she couldn’t train for- 
ward) now came up and began 
blazing away, but, though bows 
up-stream, she was hulled 
twenty-seven times in twenty 
minutes! A lot more boats 
came up in support, but were 
obliged to seek cover behind 
the steamer, and as the Chinese 
fire was all directed against 


the steamer, the boats astern 


of her were badly cut up. The 
greater part of the crews of the 
sunken boats succeeded in get- 
ting on board the steamer, but 
there was no shelter there ex- 
cept in the saloon where the 
wounded were lying, so the 
casualties in consequence were 
very heavy. In the twenty 
minutes from the time that the 
action began a third of our 
whole force was hors de combat. 

By this time the tide had 
luckily risen, so our stranded 
boats got off, and the whole 
of them went for the junks 
again. The Chinese couldn’t 
stand this, set all their junks 
on fire (with the exception of a 
few which, having a light 
draught, could sail up-stream), 
and made off. The guns in the 
junks being loaded went off 
as they got hot and made it 
risky for our men, but luckily 
no casualties occurred from 
this cause, as, from the junks 
lying over on their sides, the 
guns could only fire either into 
the air or else into the mud. 

My father had, as others 
informed me, distinguished him- 
self by bandaging a badly 
wounded bluejacket in the sink- 
ing boat, and he saved his life 
by swimming with him to the 
junk. There was a movement 
among his friends in favour of 
his getting the V.C. for the part 
he had played in the action, 
but in the end he did not re- 
ceive it. 
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THE WAYFARER ON THE SHANNON. 


BY MARY E. WATERHOUSE. 


** Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever, 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot.” 


It is one of the drawbacks 
of an optimistic nature that it 
is for ever looking forward. For 
it the pleasures of anticipation 
are often more real than those 
of fulfilment. It fails to get 
the fullest enjoyment from the 
present because it lives in the 
future, and frequently it only 
realises joy in retrospect. We 
were in danger of letting 
that strange intangible beauty 
of the Grand Canal slip by 
us in the heady anticipation 
of the Shannon, while the 
Shannon itself became in turn 
almost less real than the un- 
tasted sweets of Lough Derg. 

Our eyes were eagerly set 
forward as the great gate of 
the last lock swung open and 
the Wayfarer glided out on to 
the waters of the river. With- 
out a backward glance we cast 
off the old love for the sake 
of the new. The placid waters 
of the canal and the friendly 
banks, where a flying leap 
would always reach land, gave 
place to a swiftly moving 
stream, where the bank was a 
hundred yards away and in- 
volved a calculated voyage 


— The Lady of Shalott. 


in the dinghy. The overarch- 
ing trees, the ivy-covered 
bridges, and the villages with 
whose inhabitants we conversed 
as we passed, changed into 
great stretches of open country 
bounded by distant woods, with 
only here and there an isolated 
cottage. It felt as if the 
verdant earth had melted away, 
to be replaced by the living 
murmuring stream that chat- 
tered and fretted against our 
bows, and upon whose bosom 
little airs and breaths ran to 
and fro and _ whispered 
magically. 

Our first care as we lay off 
Shannon Harbour in a large 
backwater on the Connaught 
side, just above the entrance 
to the Ballinasloe Canal, was 
to unpack and put together 
all the gear which had been 
stowed into the smallest pos- 
sible compass during the jour- 
ney from Dublin. The dinghy 
was lowered into the water, 
the accommodation ladder was 
put out over the side, and the 
stanchions were erected round 
the deck to carry the rope taff- 
rail. This last would have 
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made the negotiation of locks 
impossible, but was rather im- 
portant where falling overboard 
might have been a@ serious 
matter, particularly if the river 
were in flood. Tim, however, 
hastened to set apprehensions 
at rest. 

“Oh, you needn’t feel un- 
aisy, mam, with Ned aboard. 
Ned’s a very good diver and 
he’s great at savin’ life. Ned 
has medals for savin’ life.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“It is, mam. And he’s a 
grand swimmer. When Ned 
was a young fella he was that 
keen on swimming, nothing 
would keep him out of the 
wather.”’ 

Ned grinned a trifle sheep- 
ishly; his attitude gave one 
to understand that whatever 
his youthful weaknesses, he 
had long since overcome them. 
Such things ought not to be 
remembered against a man. 

“TI mind the time Ned was 
on the ’Tlantic. He was always 
the best swimmer on the ’Tlan- 
tic. You was on th’ ould 
Blue Bird, Ned, eh? ” 

“Ay, th’ ould Blue Bird. 
She was a flour ship, mam, 
and when we was loadin’ flour 
we'd be standin’ up to our 
knees in flour, wid flour pourin’ 
down from the flour shoot on 
top’n us, and we’d be shovellin’ 
the flour round the hould 
covered wid flour, wid flour 
in our eyes and spittin’ flour 
from our mouths, and our 
noses and our ears’d be pourin’ 
blood——”’ 

“Ned!” 


interrupted his 
father. 


“Do you go forrard 
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and mind your language. Go 
on, now! That fella,” he 
continued, with a disparaging 
glance at the departing Ned, 
“doesn’t know how to behave 
before ladies. Well, the Blue 
Bird was in New York Harbour 
when the Master... What 
was the Master’s name, Ned ? ” 

“What ? ” bawled Ned from 
the bows; he invariably said 
** What ” whether he had heard 
the question or not. ‘“ He 
was a hellova big fella wid 
2 > 

“Ned! Well, mam, one 
day the Master dropped his 
compass overboard, and it was 
th’ only one in the ship.” 

*“ Compass !”’ exclaimed Ned 
contemptuously, as he drifted 
back to where we were, “ sure 
it was the sextan’ he dropped.” 

“JT said he dropped the 
compass,” repeated Tim, thrust- 
ing out his jaw. 

“And how would he drop 
the compass and it screwed 
to the bridge? ” 

“Ned, go forrard out of this 
when you're tould,” ordered 
the old man fiercely. “ And 
the Master said, I'll give anny- 
one, sezee, ten shillin’s, sezee, 
who'll fetch back that compass, 
sezee. So Ned sez, I'll do it for 
y’, sezee. And he dived for it. 
And the third time he dived 
he come up to the top wid it 
in his hand; and he climbed 
on board and gave it to the 
Master. Now what do you 
think of that, mam?” 

“That was a very fine per- 
formance, Tim. And did he 


get the ten shillings ? ” 
“I did not, then,” broke 
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in Ned, who had again re- 
joined the group. “‘ Not wan 
penny,” he added bitterly. 

“So you see, mam, if one 
of them young ladies was to 
fall overboard Ned ’d jump in 
after her. Oh, you needn’t 
feel unaisy with Ned aboard ! ” 

The taffrail, however, besides 
relieving Ned of this responsi- 
bility, added to the smart 
appearance of our vessel. Tim’s 
opinion was that “she was 
like a liner.” Tim took a 
great pride in her looks, and 
embarked upon an extensive 
programme for gilding refined 
gold. Any part of her which 
he could not scour he pro- 
ceeded to varnish. The Master, 
observing the comprehensive 
nature of his intentions, said 
to him— 

“Tf you’re going to do all 
that, Tim, you won’t have 
quarter enough varnish.” 
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swered Tim with contempt, 
“Sure I wouldn’t have half 
enough ! ”’ 

Tim with his varnish-pot was 
like a child with a new paint- 
box, and for a day or two he 
was the bane of our lives, 
He made the vessel like a fly- 
paper, so that to sit down was 
to stick. Nor were the smaller 
boats exempt from his aeti- 
vities either inside or out, 
He was freely cursed by each 
of us in turn as our persons 
and our garments were smeared 
with varnish, but he took not 
the slightest notice of any- 
one, and continued his work 
without apparently knowing of 
our existence. It caused him 
the greatest unhappiness that 
he could not by hook or by 
crook come at her bottom 
either to scour or varnish it, 
and he harped continually upon 
the expediency of scraping her 


—Rokeby. 


“Quarter enough!” an- keel. 
Il. 
‘* And the pale pilot seeks in vain, 
Where rolls the river, where the main.” 
The commissariat loomed 


largely in the lives of some of 
us. Although we depended 
upon tins for a great many of 
our stores, the daily supplies 
had to be carefully considered 
and organised, for the Wayfarer 
at full strength carried eight 
hungry souls. Indeed, our 
housekeeper was obsessed by 
the fear that Tim and Ned 
were not getting enough to eat, 
and she suggested porridge as 
an addition to their breakfast. 


She gave Ned most detailed 
instructions, out of a very 
small experience, as to how it 
should be made. She dis- 
covered him in the galley the 
same evening making a gluey 
and plaster-like paste of oat- 
meal which he called by the 
name of porridge. 
“But surely, 
much too thick.” 
“ Aw, no, miss, that’s all 
right. We lets it get cold and 
then we cuts it in slices and 


Ned, that’s 
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ates it like bread. That’s how 
we likes i. 

The following morning she 
inquired of Tim whether Ned’s 
porridge had been a success or 
not. 

“Indeed it was, miss,” he 
answered heartily; ‘it was 
the very thing for Ned. I 
never seen Ned full before.”’ 
And he added, with a parent’s 
pride in his offspring’s appetite, 
“Ned ’d ate half a loaf while he 
was waitin’ for his breakfast.” 

Tim’s opinions of Ned were 
all extreme, varying from in- 
tense paternal pride to the 
most exasperated disparage- 
ment, while Ned’s opinion of 
“me faather,” though loyal at 
bottom, was more often abusive 
than affectionate. Indeed our 
gallant crew was a house some- 
times acutely divided against 
itself. In Tim’s bosom fatherly 
affection would be suddenly 
swamped by a tempest of des- 
potic wrath, and whenever this 
occurred Ned’s filial piety gave 
way to abusive rebellion. 

Tim was a typical sailor of his 
class. As is often the case with 
seafaring men, he combined in 
a remarkable degree knowledge 
with ignorance, manual skill 
with mental rigidity, wisdom 
with superstition. In the lore 
of the sea he was profoundly 
wise; on all other subjects he 
was quite ignorant. His move- 
ments were as silent, as accurate 
and at times as swift as a cat’s, 
but he was generally hostile to 
any new idea, and all the most 
ancient superstitions of the 
sea were articles of faith to 
him. He was a valuable and 
trustworthy servant, but one 


who liked to have his own 
way. 

Ned was in many ways @ 
complete contrast to his father. 
Tim was small and neat, his 
hair was grey and close-cropped, 
while Ned was large and clumsy, 
with a huge mop of carroty 
hair. At his own work he was 
quite efficient, but outside it 
he was terribly awkward. 
Given a@ rope, or an oar, he 
could pull it as hard as most 
men; indeed, we sometimes 
felt some anxiety for our ropes 
and oars when Ned started 
pulling. He was an excellent 
deck hand, and ‘with a tin of 
Brasso he was quite unbeat- 
able. Ned lit the fires, washed 
up, and performed various 
offices of this kind. Fortu- 
nately he was extremely clean, 
his remedy for everything being 
‘soap and soda,’ and he and 
his father spent a considerable 
proportion of their time doing 
what they called “‘ hand-wash- 
ing their clothes.”” When in 
the galley Ned completely filled 
it, and his enormous bulk made 
it almost impossible to do any- 
thing while he was present. 
Besides this he was always 
getting entangled in the stove ; 
in the middle of some story 
of a howling gale spent aloft 
among the ‘ t’gans’ls,’ he would 
stretch out a hand and lean 
on the stove’s chimney, as one 
would against a pillar, and the 
story would be interrupted by 
a roar of pain. Or in stooping 
to pick up something he had 
dropped, he would support his 
weight by one hand on the 
top of the oven as though on 
a table. Not once did he do 
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these things, but many times ; 
he seemed incapable of re- 
membering that some things 
are too hot to be touched. 
Once we had got used to him, 
Ned’s presence certainly added 
to our amusement, but we 
never grew quite inured to his 
language. His favourite adverb 
was ‘hellova,’ which he used 
without the slightest regard to 
its meaning; it was merely a 
synonym for ‘very’ in his 
vocabulary, and he was almost 
incapable of framing a sentence 
in which it did not appear. 

Neither Tim nor Ned had 
any experience of inland waters 
and knew nothing of rivers 
except at their estuaries, so 
that the Shannon with its 
inexorable flow was a constant 
puzzle to them. Tim’s mental 
attitude is illustrated by an 
incident which happened at 
this point. The ancient mon- 
astic city of Clonmacnois lies 
on the Leinster side of the 
river, about fourteen miles 
above Shannon Harbour. We 
decided to make an expedition 
in the launch to see its famous 
ruins, but Tim would not hear 
of the projected trip. 

“Youre wrong, sir, you’re 
wrong. You should go the 
other way and then you'll have 
the tide with you coming 
home.” 
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“Whatever do you mean, 
Tim ? ” 

“You'll get no good start- 
ing out agin the tide like this,” 
said he; “it'd be better to g0 
the other way.” 

“But the place we want to 
see is up that way.” 

“Then it’d be better not 
to start till the turn of the tide, 
If ye start now, sir, ye’ll have 
the tide agin ye both ways.” 

Tim was thinking of the 
river in terms of the sea. He 
was waiting for the stream to 
turn and flow in the opposite 
direction, and throughout our 
voyage he never got used to 
the current. He always spoke 
of it as “the tide,” and always 
seemed to have hopes that it 
would turn. Yet if Tim had 
been unfortunate enough to 
live in the year 1586, he might 
have had the satisfaction of 
seeing the remarkable pheno- 
menon, recorded by the Four 
Masters under that date. ‘‘ The 
stream of the Shannon turned 
back to Lough Righ (Ree), and 
it was twenty-four hours in 
that order in the presence of 
all who were in Athlone.” Tim 
was more at home on the 
lakes, where the conditions ap- 
proximated more nearly to 
those of the sea, though he 
was still troubled in the matter 
of tides. 


II. 


‘* Praetorian here, Praetorian there, I mind the bigging o’t.”— The Antiquary. 


When Cromwell in 1653 
ordered the native population 
of Ireland ‘to Hell or Con- 


naught,” he intended to use 
the Shannon as a natural bar- 


rier for the exclusion of these 
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unhappy people. In earlier 
times than this, however, Con- 
naught had played, with regard 
to the rest of Ireland, the part 
which Wales has played to 
England; that is to say, it 
had provided a place of refuge 
for the inhabitants whom suc- 
cessive waves of conquest had 
driven from their homes farther 
east. Throughout the centuries 
the Shannon has formed a 
great dividing line, a formidable 
barrier between east and west ; 
the river valley was the scene 
of constant warfare during the 
many years that the Danes 
were in possession of Limerick ; 
consequently the whole basin 
is crowded with interesting re- 
mains, cities and castles, bridges 
and towers, the fortifications 
which resulted from these col- 
lisions and which have sur- 
vived both conquest and the 
passing years. 

Clonmacnois has had a stormy 
history. It was founded by St 
Kieran in 548, but it has been 
sacked and plundered not less 
than sixteen times by Danes 
and Norsemen, by native 
princes and Anglo-Normans, by 
Irish and English, and twice 
in early times by no less a 
person than the king-bishop 
of Cashel. These otherwise 
irreconcilable factions seem to 
have found a common interest 
in spoiling the church. Never- 
theless, in spite of such serious 
checks, Clonmacnois, from its 
central position and its situa- 
tion on the banks of the 
Shannon, remained the chief 
ecclesiastical seminary of Ire- 
land. It was restored after 
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each successive disaster, and 
constantly received large bene- 
factions from kings and princes 
throughout the country. Most 
of the buildings date from the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and several of the doorways and 
arches show the same beautiful 
decoration as is to be seen 
at Cashel of the Kings. The 
fine High Cross is just a thou- 
sand years old; it is some- 
times called the Cross of the 
Scriptures on account of the 
numerous Biblical scenes carved 
upon it, though unfortunately 
some are now too badly weath- 
ered to be identified. The 
whole group is dominated by 
a fine round tower. 

Many names famous in Irish 
history are connected with Clon- 
macnois. Turlough O’Connor 
and his son, Roderick, the last 
High King of Ireland, are both 
buried in the cathedral, though 
Roderick died at Cong. Both 
were patrons of the Church ; 
and we must thank Turlough’s 
desire to buy his peace with 
heaven for the elegant beauty 
and exquisite workmanship of 
the Cross of Cong. It was in 
the cloistered seclusion and 
natural beauty of Cong that 
the unhappy Roderick sought 
that peace which the world 
has never been able to give 
to an Irish ruler, be he never 
so strong. Roderick bears a 
striking resemblance both in 
his character and in his posi- 
tion to Edward the Confessor. 
The problems which faced him 
were thesame. He presents the 
same tragic failure of a man more 
fitted for a monastery than a 
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throne, who was called upon 
to cope with a national crisis 
of the first magnitude. Ed- 
ward, more fortunate than Rod- 
erick, died before the disastrous 
consequences of his weak- 
minded piety overtook his coun- 
try. It was the fate of Rod- 
erick, dogged by defeat and 
hounded by unnatural sons, to 
reach extreme old age within 
the shelter of the Church while 
the horrors of medieval con- 
quest raged without. Histori- 
ans scorn and blame, pity and 
exculpate him, in accordance 
with their views ; but upon one 
episode they all dwell with ill- 
concealed pride. The famous 
occasion outside Dublin when, 
almost upon the battlefield of 
Clontarf, fate vainly offered 
victory to his hands, found 
him not at the head of his 
troops, but in his bath. When 
they record this, no matter 
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how bitter their feelings to. 
wards the king, there ig not 
one of them but betrays hig 
satisfaction that if Roderick 
were not prepared to die in 
battle with the invader, he 
had at least chosen an occupa- 
tion of which, especially in the 
twelfth century, anyone might 
feel proud. 

The ruins of a Norman castle 
stand beside Clonmacnois. It 
was built at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, prob- 
ably to defend one of the 
wooden or wicker bridges which 
spanned the Shannon in early 
times. One enormous tower 
has slipped down complete into 
the fosse, and still leans entire 
against the main keep. They 
say that there is no record of the 
destruction of this castle. Clon- 
macnois itself received its final 
sack at the hands of the English 
garrison of Athlone in 1552. 


IV. 


‘* Where shall we adventure to-day that we’re afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star? 
Shall it be to Africa a-steering of the boat? 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar?” 


Below Portumna the river 
widens at once through broad 
patches of reeds, until the 
banks are suddenly gone and 
the voyager finds himself and 
his boat at the entrance to a 
great expanse of water. On 
the left lies the long arm of the 
lake known as Terryglass Bay ; 
on the right the wooded pro- 
montory which conceals Por- 
tumna Castle; in front Lough 


—A Child’s Garden of Verses. 


Derg stretches away into un- 
certain distance. The distance 
on Lough Derg always is un- 
certain. In fine weather, when 
the sun makes brilliant the 
opalescent surface of the lake, 
the horizon ends in a mirage 
which produces the illusion of 
land where no land is. In wet 
weather the horizon ends in 
mist which makes everything 
uncertain. There is yet a third 
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illusion of distance in the even- 
ing of @ particular kind of day 
when all distances seem halved. 
Undoubtedly the first view of 
Lough Derg from Portumna is 
a noble one, especially reveal- 
ing to those who are accus- 
tomed to think of Ireland as so 
small a place that a long walk 
must end in the sea. 

We had made up our minds 
from the study of the map that 
our first anchorage should be 
in Coos Bay, about a third of 
the way down on the Galway 
side. It looked a snug harbour, 
so the barge which towed us 
dropped us outside. We pro- 
ceeded slowly under our own 
way looking for a suitable spot 
to cast anchor, while the beat 
of the barge’s engine faded in 
the distance till the sound be- 
came blended with the shim- 
mering mirage. Tim stood in 
the bow, sounding as we went 
and calling out, like Edgar from 
the hut, ‘‘Fadom and a half, 
fadom and a hal,” for the 
water here was shallow and 
the bottom flat. Finally we 
dropped anchor some two or 
three hundred yards from shore. 

We stood admiring our an- 
chorage ; the rising hills upon 
the Connaught side, the dis- 
tant line of the Leinster shore, 
the hot haze over everything. 

“Well, Tim, how do you like 
this? We shall not be long 
finding our way about here.” 

“Aw, no, sir. Wonst I’ve 
been in a place, I never for- 
gets it. If we was to come here 
again next year, I’d know every 
place as well as any of the canal 
men.” 
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“Then they can’t know 
much,” commented Ned’s voice 
from ‘the dinghy, just below 
where his father stood. 

Nevertheless, Tim was not 
satisfied with the place we 
had chosen. He said we had 
“a lee shore undher us,” and 
told grim tales of shipwreck. 
We took no notice of him, 
however, and proceeded to 
throw ourselves into the enjoy- 
ment of the present with its 
bright sunlight and translucent 
water. We bathed and fished, 
we established cordial diplo- 
matic relations with the near- 
est inhabitants, the Flanagan 
family, who rowed out to offer 
us milk and eggs which we 
were glad to buy. Flanagan 
constituted himself our cicerone, 
and was only too pleased to 
place all the resources of 
the vicinity at our disposal. 
We spent two hot and happy 
days in Coos Bay, while Tim 
grumbled and growled and mut- 
tered like a rising storm. 

There is a marked difference 
between the Leinster and the 
Connaught sides of Lough Derg. 
The Leinster side is _ well- 
wooded, undulating, pastoral 
land; the people are more 
prosperous and more. en- 
lightened. The men of Con- 
naught, both protected and 
isolated by the natural frontier, 
represent an older and more 
primitive state of society. The 
country is more mountainous 
and less fertile, life is harder, 
and the inhabitants live very 
near to the starvation line. 
The primordial warfare which 
seems always to have been 
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waged along the river basin 
survives to-day in a certain 
antagonism between the two 
sides. The men of Leinster 
despise the men of Connaught ; 
the men of Connaught are 
prepared to believe anything 
of the men of Leinster. 

The third day we went ashore 
for a day’s fishing on a small 
trout stream, still under the 
auspices of the obliging and 
indefatigable Flanagan. The 
day was duller and not so hot, 
and we tramped delicious miles 
through heather and along the 
banks of the brown tumbling 
stream. At mid-day we camped 
for a picnic lunch on rising 
ground overlooking the lake, 
and saw our ship far below us 
riding at anchor in the bay. 
Flanagan was happy to point 
out all objects of interest, and 
generally to explain the scenery. 

“'What’s that pole sticking 
up out of the water over 
there ?”’ we asked during the 
coarse of the meal. 

“That’s the Shtick Rock, 
sir. You can’t see the rock 
itself because it’s under water, 
but that bit of a shtick’s put 
there to mark where it is.” 

“Oh, it’s a sailing mark.” 

“Yes, sir, only the Tip’rary 
men do come at night and tak 
it away.” 

We were all certain that 
Flanagan had blamed the faerie 
men for the removal of the 
stick, and our folklorist started 
up at once. 

“Oh. Why do the faerie 
men take your stick?” 

This remark received no arti- 
culate answer, but Flanagan 
looked this way and that in 
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evident embarrassment before 
finally explaining— 

“It’s the Tip’rary men from 
the other side do take it.” 

The motives of the Tip. 
perary men being of the lowest 
and most spiteful, according to 
Flanagan, the subject was 
allowed to drop, but our folk- 
lorist always believed that we 
had been on the edge of in- 
teresting things. 

We finished our meal with 
hot tea from a Thermos flask, 
and when Flanagan was sup- 
plied with some he took the 
cup and gave a startled ex- 
clamation as he felt the 
temperature. 

“Heavens above, man, how 
did ye warm it?” 

It was the first Thermos 
flask he had seen, and he 
regarded it with awe. 

We finished up the day ata 
hospitable cottage, where we 
had great difficulty in per- 


-suading the goodwife that we 


could not eat duck’s eggs for 
tea. She gave us delicious 
bread, which she took from a 
Dutch oven under the turf fire. 

We got back to the ship at 
evening to find Tim on the 
verge of mutiny. He wouldn't 
answer for what we'd get if 
we stayed any longer where 
we was. He hadn’t slep’ a 
wink the last two nights, not 
that he ever did sleep, because 
he never did, but he hadn't 
closed an eye with watching 
the weather. And now there 


was a change coming, as anyone 
could see, and if it was to come 
on to blow where’d we be, with 
no depth of water and a lee 
shore undher us. 


We'd be on 
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to them rocks in no time, and 
if we wonst got on to them 
rocks, we'd be broke to bits. 

“Do you really think it’s 
going to blow, Tim ? ” 

“T do, sir. I seen a cock’s 
eye in the moon last night, and 
the wind’s gone round to the 
east, and if it was to blow from 
the east, that’d be a lee shore.” 

Two famous storms of other 
days were presaged by strange 
aspects of the moon. The 
only sane man on board the 
schooner Hesperus informed the 
eccentric skipper of that luck- 
less vessel that— 


“Last night the moon had a golden 
ring, 
And to-night no moon I see.” 


And the wise old sailor who 
advised Sir Patrick Spens to 
postpone his fatal voyage de- 
clared—- 


‘*T saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm,” 


The former phenomenon is 
evidently the same as the 
cock’s eye which disturbed Tim 
so much, though the latter 
would seem to be different. 
We were duly impressed ; some- 
thing of Tim’s uneasiness spread 
to us all, with the result that 
we started up the launch, 
weighed anchor, and with the 
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barge in tow moved across to 
the south side of the bay, 
where we were in more shelter 
from the threatened south-east 
wind. Here Tim proceeded to 
put out a second anchor, and 
to make sure that all our little 
boats had room to swing. Fin- 
ally, still muttering, he went 
to bed, but presumably not to 
sleep. 

That night it blew; it blew 
from the south-east, and it 
blew hard. It justified Tim in 
everything he had said, to his 
own great content. Even where 
we lay in a certain amount of 
Shelter it was unpleasantly 
rough, and we preferred to do 
without milk, as the process of 
landing on Tim’s lee shore pre- 
sented too many difficulties. 
The Flanagans came and looked 
at us, but did not venture 
forth. We spent our first ship- 
bound day, and tried to con- 
sole ourselves with household 
tasks. Our housekeeper pro- 
ceeded to make bread. Being 
recalled to the galley, where 
Ned was washing up, by an 
alarming odour which pervaded 
the vessel, she exclaimed— 

“Oh dear, I’m afraid the 
cakes are burnt!” 

** Well, there’s a hellova good 
smell, anyway,” remarked Ned 
consolingly. 


V. 


** Ros. Oh Jupiter, how weary are my spirits ! 
Touch. I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary.” 


Our next anchorage was in 
Kilgarvan Harbour upon the 
Tipperary side. It is the best 


—As You Like It. 


anchorage in Lough Derg, and 
that to which we always re- 
turned in the end. We had 
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the advantage here of moorings 
which the owner kindly lent. 
It was a large and beautiful 
harbour, partly natural, partly 
protected by a wall upon the 
south-western side. It was 
thickly wooded down to the 
lake, and the water’s edge was 
fringed with reeds and strewn 
with water-lilies. Upon the 
southern side a little private 
pier, of which the owner made 
us free, led into charming 
woods, beyond which lay a 
gorse-grown hill which gave 
great sweeping views of the 
whole lake. Upon the north 
side of the bay there was an 
island, which provided unfail- 
ing interest for the naturalists. 

July was very hot; the sun- 
shine blazed upon the glassy 
lake, which was so still that 
the surface had the appearance 
of being solid, and it was hard 
to believe that you could not 
step off the bottom of the ladder 
and walk to the shore. All 
distant objects shimmered in 
a faint haze. Out of the 


depths of this mistiness the 


sound of a Bollander engine 
would materialise, so faint at 
first as to be felt rather than 
heard, increasing gradually for 
half an hour until at last a 
black and oily barge would 
round a point of land, bear 
down upon us, and pass with 
shouted greetings to moor be- 
side the wharf. Thence after 
a due delay, she would depart 
and vanish as she had come, 
throbbing her way into the 
hazy distance till her engine 
could be heard no longer. 

The first Sunday after we 
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reached Kilgarvan a friend on 
shore kindly offered to escort 
our crew to mass at the nearest 
chapel. They availed them. 
selves of this, as they had not 
been able to go since we were 
at Banagher. They left fairly 
early on a beautiful morning 
for the twelve o’clock service, 
At two o’clock they had not 
returned, at three o’clock we 
began to wonder what had 
become of them, but shortly 
after we saw the dinghy com- 
ing from the shore. 

“Here they are at last! 
Well, Tim, did you get mass ? ” 

“TI did, sir,” said Tim with 
inexpressible bitterness. “ The 
last mass.” 

*“ Isn’t that the one you went 
for?” 

“It’s the last mass I'll get 
while I’m in these parts.” 

“Indeed, how’s that? What’s 
gone wrong ? ” 

* Well, sir, if it’s a mile to 
that place, it’s ten miles. I 
walked twict as far as from 
Dublin to Kingstown. Savin’ 
your presence, mam, I could 
wring me shirt. The country 
people here, the’ don’t care 
how far the’ walk. Me two 
feet is like two boils. Any 
more prayers I say’ll be said 
aboard.” 

They retired exhausted and 
slept until sundown, but after 
that we heard further details 
of the morning. 

“Everybody in the whole 
country was at mass in that 
place. I never seen such & 
sight of ass and carts. They 
all came in them, and just left 
them standing outside while 
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they went in. I never seen 
such a sight of ass and carts 
in me life.” 

Like so many places in Ire- 
land, Coolbawn had been much 
farther off than it was reputed 
to be. Distances in Ireland 
should never be taken at their 
face value, though an exception 
to this rule once presented 
itself to us. It was in the 
west, and we were inquiring 
the way to a projected destina- 
tion. 

“ How far is it to Cur ? ” 

“ Well, sir, if ye go by Maam 
Cross I think it’s sixteen miles.” 

“ Are those English or Irish 
miles ? ”’ we asked cautiously. 

“Begob, sir, some of them 
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is English and more of them is 
Trish.” 

As is so often the case, this 
apparent Hibernicism was 
fundamentally true, for the 
main road was marked in Eng- 
lish miles, whilst the old road 
beyond Maam Cross still re- 
tained its ancient milestones. 
The elusive quality of distances 
in Ireland is not entirely due to 
the difference in the length of 
the mile, nor yet to the good- 
natured desire of the inhabi- 
tants not to daunt you at the 
start. At times it seems like 
a modern manifestation of the 
presence of the'faerie folk, the 
mention of whom made Flana- 
gan so uncomfortable. 


VI. 


‘*T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 


A barge four days out from 
Dublin brought a thrilling addi- 
tion to our flotilla in the form 
of a collapsible canvas punt. 
It was sewn up in sacking, and 
its general shape and appear- 
ance was exactly that of a huge 
fish. It was addressed to the 
“* Wait Airer,’ Kilgarvan Har- 
bour, &ec.,”’ which leoked as 
though our barge were a phil- 
anthropic undertaking. A col- 
lapsible punt, however, can 
hardly be regarded as a suit- 
able thing in which to air waifs, 
unless you are anxious to be 
summarily rid of them. When 
this contraption had been set 
up, we realised that the term 
‘collapsible punt’ was a trifle 


—Morte d Arthur. 


misleading, for its collapsibility 
though theoretical was hardly 
practical, half an hour’s work 
producing an almost imper- 
ceptible diminution in size, 
while in shape it was less like 
a punt than a rather ugly and 
unwieldy canoc. Its most re- 
markable feature was a sausage- 
shaped swelling which stretched 
from stem to stern on each side. 
This was a pneumatic tube 
intended to be inflated, so as 


‘to keep the punt afloat in all 


circumstances. 

We had a great deal of good 
fun with this punt, but our 
enjoyment was limited by the 
fact that it was wise, if not 
essential, to clothe oneself in 
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a@ bathing dress before embark- 
ing, because though quite un- 
sinkable, as we demonstrated 
many times, the punt was 
eminently capsizable ; so much 
so that some sarcastic person 
tried to get her called the 
‘ capsizable punt.’ 

The dazzling weather 
tempted us to go down to 
Killaloe in the launch, and we 
started one morning about ten 
o'clock. 

*Ye'll get no say annywhere 
to-day,” Tim assured us; “it’s 
as calm as a milk pond.” 

It was a lovely run. The 
lower end of Lough Derg is 
very fine; the mountains close 
in immediately upon the lake, 
making a fjord of the approach 
to Killaloe. The Round Tower 
upon Inis Caltra stands out 
strikingly, almost menacingly, 
giving that impression of 
sombre romance and of 
ancient gloom which seems to 
be associated with all old Irish 
monastic seats. Round Towers 
were for so many years the 
subject of so much controversy 
and so many far-fetched theo- 
ries, that it is almost dis- 
appointing to find that they 
are neither altars of Baal nor 
temples of Buddha, but just 
very practical fortified belfries. 
Yet it was probably within 
these massive arks of refuge 
that Christianity was kept alive 
in Ireland during the worst 
periods of the Norse invasions. 
Certain it is, that Round Towers 
are chiefly found along the 
main lines of invasion and in 
the places most exposed to 
pillage. From their great 
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height watch could be kept, 
and at the summons of their 
tocsin the inmates of the settle- 
ment could seek refuge within 
impregnable walls. Round 
Towers are remarkable for their 
immense strength, the care and 
accuracy of their masonry, and 
the extreme hardness of the 
mortar of which they are built. 
The dates now generally ac- 
cepted for them are between 
800 and 1250. 

Killaloe was the site of the 
castle of Kincora, the chief 
seat of the ancient Kings of 
Thomond, of whom Brian Boru 
was the most famous. He is 
one of the best known figures 
in Irish history, and to a large 
extent did for Ireland what 
Alfred did for England. The 
defeat of the Danes at Clontarf 
in 1014 was the last and crown- 
ing act of his reign. There is 
an interesting relic north of 
Killaloe known as Brian Boru’s 
dam. This is an earthwork 
which can be seen on both 
sides of the river, something 
on the lines of Offa’s dyke on 
the border of Wales. The 
story goes that Brian intended 
to dam the Shannon at this 
point and so flood out his 
enemies higher up. It was a 
bold and original undertaking 
for the twelfth century and is 
especially interesting in view of 
the fact that now, nearly 4 
thousand years later, the Shan- 
non Electricity Scheme has 
dammed the river only a few 
miles from the same spot. 
Brian, however, never finished 
his huge rampart. 

There are interesting birds 
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in Lough Derg. On this trip 
we saw a hooded crow sitting 
motionless on a dead tree on 
shore, looking most eerie. Cor- 
morants are common; there 
was nearly always one perched 
on the Stick Rock. Every- 
where there was duck. They 
would fly in little wedge-shaped 
flights of up to a dozen, either 
low on the surface of the water 
or high above it. The woods 
round Kilgarvan were full of 
pigeons, and one of our party 
was never tired of pointing out 
that the pigeon begins its song 
on the second note and ends 
it on the first. This somewhat 
cryptic observation will be 
easily understood by those who 
are familiar with the song of 
the wood-pigeon. In the reeds 
inside the harbour many bald 
coots dwelt, and in the quiet 
of evening it was very amusing 
to see the females come out 
with a procession of chicks, 
while the males occupied them- 
selves in fighting with one 
another, rising on their wings 
and running along the surface 
of the water. On one occasion 
a seagull attempted to carry off 
a young bird, but the parents 
rose at it screaming and beating 
their wings while the little 
ones took refuge in the reeds. 
They succeeded in beating off 
the enemy. A thousand thou- 
sand tiny birds, like swarms 
of bees, flitted over the vessel 
at sunset to the whirr of my- 
triads of minute wings and, 
hovering over an island near 
the shore, darted to and fro 
with incredible rapidity, emit- 
ting shrill piping sounds. Pre- 
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sumably they were catching 
flies. Probably they were feast- 
ing on the sluggish moth-like 
alder fly, to whom life seems 
so indifferent that he commits 
suicide with apparent absent- 
mindedness in the milk, or 
calmly waits for you to sit on 
him. 

Memories of Kilgarvan Har- 
bour, perhaps the pleasantest 
place in which we stayed during 
the whole cruise, come flooding 
to the mind, but the most 
vivid of all are those of the 
long still evenings after dinner. 
Sunset on Kilgarvan Bay is a 
repeated wonder. The sun goes 
down in crimson pomp behind 
the purple hills of Connaught, 
and the most intense and unfor- 
gettable colour replaces the 
opalescent haze of day. Sunset 
paints the western sky ‘one 
glorious blood-red,’ and the 
whole heaven even to the 
farthest eastwards reflects a 
paler glory. The surface of 
the lake with its myriad ripples, 
the aftermath of a gentle breeze 
now Sstilled, smiles with a thou- 
sand ruddy lips. A hundred 
pigeons coo their soothing 
song; @ curlew’s wail, the 
splash of a jumping fish, and 
the eternal lap-lap of the 
ripples in the reeds alone dis- 
turb the deep stillness of the 
far waters. 

Very soon the west pales, 
and in the cool afterlight every 
reed and every tree stands 
out distinct and motionless. 
One by one the pigeons cease 
their cooing, one by one the 
stars peep out. Conversation, 
always subconsciously low- 
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toned, is gradually hushed by 
the grandeur of the night. 
The stillness has changed, it 
has become the absolute silence, 
almost oppressive in its in- 
tensity, which is only to be 
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found in great deserted ox. 


panses. One thought fills the 
mind of all, how puny a thing 
is man, how infinitesimally 
small an atom in God’s great 
universe. 


VII. 


‘¢ The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remained, 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 
And when I woke it rained.” 


With August came the rain, 
every variety of rain; fierce 
squalls of rain that battered 
us and rattled on the decks 
and roofs till we were deafened 
with the noise of it; gentle, 
steady, purposeful rain, such 
as Connaught knows so well, 
wonderfully refreshing, making 
the whole world beautiful with 
intense colour ; cold deceptive 
rain, that always looked as if 
it were just going to stop, but 
which never did. 

To wake at morning and hear 
the rain deluging the roof not 
three feet from your face gives 
you @ marvellous sensation of 
well-being. This acute con- 
sciousness of present comfort 
and immunity must be a very 
primitive feeling. Perhaps cave 
man first felt it as he sat by 
his smoky fire and watched the 
neolithic rain falling in tor- 
rents past the mouth of his 
cave. In the present instance 
the delightful contrast was fur- 
ther emphasised by the con- 
scientious efforts of our crew 
to swab the decks. Clad in 
oil-skins they paddled bare- 


—The Ancient Mariner. 


foot overhead and added lake 
water by the bucketful to the 
downpour from above—clearly 
a work of super-irrigation. 

In the after cabin, however, 
they were not so well off. 
Weeks of blazing weather had 
shrunk the timbers of the boat, 
and in two vital places the rain 
came through. One _ sleeper 
was awakened by a merciless 
drip upon his face, the other 
by the water soaking through 
to his feet. One became blas- 
phemous, the other a martyr. 
Both attitudes only served to 
provoke mirth in the rest of 
us at breakfast; but after 
breakfast more charitable feel- 
ings prevailed, and we set 
about caulking operations in 
the pouring rain. This necesi- 
sitated the removal of an in- 
terior moulding in order to 
trace the leaks. When it was 
all finished, one of our guests, 
who was a bit of a carpenter 
and, be it noted, a confirmed 
practical joker, kindly offered 
to replace the mouldings. He 
was provided with the neces- 
sary tools, but told to be care- 
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ful not to drive any nails into 
the gas pipes. He wandered 
unhappily through the vessel, 
looking for imaginary gas pipes, 
and asking each of us where 
they ran. But each had some 
old score or other to wipe off, 
and was too well pleased to 
see the biter bit to enlighten 
him over his error. 

Rain, rain, rain; ceaseless 
persistent rain. It was a day 
such as the Connemara people 
call “a soft day ’—that is to 
say, quite mild, but hopelessly 
wet. You went on deck to see 
the grey mass of the clouds 
sitting upon the grey mass of 
the hills, the grey streams of 
rain falling ceaselessly on the 
grey surface of the lake. Just 
such a prospect must have met 
Noah’s dejected gaze as he 
looked forth from his Ark. In 
just such a way he must have 
felt himself the centre of the 
universe, the sole living thing 
left by the waters. 

“That’s a dirty morning, 
Tim.” 

“Yes, sir, it is.” 

“I wouldn’t have believed 
the fine weather could have 
broken so completely.”’ 

“No, sir, y’ wouldn’t. But 
I would.” He shut one eye 
in his characteristic way. “I 
knew the weather w’d be bad 
when I seen the new moon. 
Ye always get bad weather 
with a Saturday’s moon.” 

“ Indeed, is that so? ” 

“It is, sir. Ye see,” he 
added conclusively, “a Satur- 
day’s moon always comes three 
days before its time.” 

Meteorologists should take 
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note of this interesting phe- 
nomenon; it may account for 
a good deal of our Irish weather. 

If it had been a day’s rain 
no one would have minded, 
but it was not a day’s rain 
nor yet a week’s rain; it was 
nearer to @ month’s rain, nearer 
to the Scriptural forty days 
and forty nights. Tim, stand- 
ing dripping in the downpour, 
looked round one morning upon 
the gloomy landscape bitterly. 

** Did j’ever see such rain ? ” 
he asked. “ Ye’d think y’were 
in Scotland.” 

Presumably they are often 
afflicted with a Saturday’s moon 
in Scotland. 

There was no alternative to 
staying on board except facing 
a soaking. We had to keep 
the hatches shut, and the galley 
was full of wet clothes which 
never got dry before the next 
lot arrived. Some of the time 
we spent in making a sail for 
the dinghy out of an old sheet 
through which Master Sonny 
had put hisfoot. Many mysteri- 
ous things, such as grummets, 
go to the making of a sail and 
the names are hard to re- 
member, so that on one oc- 
casion we had to refer to 
Tim. 

*“* What’s this that is, Tim ? ” 

“ That’s a becket, sir.” 

“To be sure, of course it is.” 

*‘ And two of them is two 
beckets, sir.” 

This information sounded 
superfluous, but in reality the 
relationship between one becket 
and two beckets is not apparent 
to the uninitiated, who may 
expect, quite excusably, to find 
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them called by a different name 
in the plural. 

It was unfortunate that our 
course should have lain up- 
stream during this period of 
heavy rainfall, for the Shannon 
in flood is a difficult river to 
navigate. Now, in August, the 
water stood seven feet above 
the normal winter level, and 
weir and rapid were raging 
torrents. Our faithful canal 
barge took us in tow once 
more and we struggled dis- 
mally up-stream behind the 
labouring engine. We left 
Lough Derg of sunny memory 
behind us, retracing our way 
past Portumna and through 
the Victoria Lock to Banagher. 

North of Banagher we 
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entered new territory. The 
land on both sides of the river 
is flat and low-lying meadoy. 
The flooded river had overrun 
both its banks, so that the hay- 
cocks, still in the fields in 
August, peeped out patheti- 
cally above the water. Even 
the cottages built upon the 
higher places were sometimes 
surrounded by the flood. The 
sailing marks alone showed the 
bed of the river. Just below 
Shannon Bridge, where the 
river takes a wide bend and 
is joined by the Suck, a cit 
has been made for small boats. 
Close to this we lay at anchor 
for a night, and an exploring 
party in the dinghy found a 
drowned sheep in the cut. 


vill. 


‘* He that has and a tiny little wit,— 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, — 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day.” 


Shannon Bridge conforms to 
the ordinary type of a Shannon 
town. There is a formidable 
modern bridge-head upon the 
Connaught side, but the princi- 
pal part of the town lies in 
King’s County. The first bridge 
was built by Turlough O’Connor 
in the middle of the twelfth 
century, during that sudden 
and brief ascendency which 
Connaught achieved under the 
O’Connor kings, and which 
coincided with the era of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Tur- 
lough, the first king of Con- 
naught to be Ard Righ or 





—King Lear. 


High King of Ireland, was a 
man of much energy and little 
principle, and during his reign 
the normal position of affairs 
in the Shannon basin was 
sharply reversed. He erected 
the first bridge at Athlone 
“that he might at his pleasure 
have access to take the spoils 
of Westmeath.” This he did 
without hesitation, nor was 
Westmeath the only victim of 
his incursions. Descending 
upon Thomond in 1118 he 
threw the ancient and honour- 
able palace of Kincora, strong- 
hold of the O’Brien kings, into 
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the Shannon. Indeed it seems 
probable that the condition of 
turmoil in which the invading 
Normans found the country 
equalled, for it could scarcely 
surpass, the state of anarchy 
into which their coming plunged 
it for the next three hundred 
years. The very circumstances 
in which they arrived, as allies 
of a native king whose fortunes 
had suffered reverse, indicate 
the conditions. They played 
the part of the ape in the fable, 
when he was called upon by 
the two cats, possibly the 
ancestors of the Kilkenny cats, 
to help them to divide their 
cheese. Like the ape, the 
Normans ate all the cheese. 
Although the Shannon at 
Athlone is still more than a 
hundred miles from the sea 
and is built in on both sides 


by quays, its size is striking. It 
is spanned by two fine bridges, 
the town bridge and the railway 


bridge, but nevertheless it 
divides the town very sharply 
into two parts. The railway 
station and the shops lie in 
Westmeath, the castle and other 
ancient buildings in Roscom- 
mon. This division of the town 
looms so large in the lives of the 
inhabitants that the story is 
told of a man who went up to 
Dublin to consult a doctor. He 
introduced himself and his com- 
plaint by announcing— 

“T come from Athlone and I 
have a stoppage in my nose.” 

“Which side?” asked the 
doctor. 

“The Connaught side,” was 
the reply. 

The Connaught side is also 
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called the Irish town, which is 
worth noticing, for most of the 
important towns in Ireland 
have their Irish towns. These 
districts are generally separated 
by some natural barrier from 
the main part of the town. 
Their existence casts an inter- 
esting side-light on the history. 
of earlier times. 

It was still early, about 
eight o’clock, when we left 
Athlone. During the previous 
hour we had heard the dull 
roar of the blow-pipe on board 
our tow, as it heated the feed- 
pipe red-hot to enable the 
engine to start. This was the 
inevitable preliminary to the 
start of a barge engine, and 
when the roar of the blow-pipe 
ceased, it was replaced by the 
more distant roar of the weir, 
as the flooded river poured 
over it. It was a bleak morning, 
with scudding drifts of rain and 
a strong wind from the west. 
The water swirled and thun- 
dered in the lock, and the great 
gates shook and groaned be- 
neath the weight of the im- 
patient river. The mind was 
occupied with painful specula- 
tion as to what would happen 
should the dark gates give 
way; a creaking plank appears 
a slender bulwark against a 
ten-foot wall of water. The 
gates, however, did not give 
way and we emerged above the 
weir, and very soon found our- 
selves entering Lough Ree. 

In fine weather Lough Ree 
is beautiful; in bad weather 
Lough Ree can be very un- 
pleasant. It is studded with 
lovely wooded islands and rich 
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in ruins of the castles and 
churches of other days, but on 
this stormy morning when the 
trees were tossed by the wind 
and “the blackening wave was 
edged with white,” its beauty 
was sombre and forbidding. 
The wind blowing directly on 
our beam made a straight course 
across the lake impossible, for 
it caused our heavy vessels to 
roll beyond endurance. We 
crossed in long tacks, and each 
time as we went about the 
two barges wallowed in the 
trough, and the breaking tops 
of the waves wetted the decks. 
Ned, his red hair streaming in 
the wind, was at the tiller. 

The rain had stopped, and 
the weather seemed to be im- 
proving. 

“It’s clearing up after all,” 
said the optimist, by way of 
greeting. 

** Aw, yes, sir, I think it’ll 
be a fine afternoon,” answered 
Ned with corroborative hope. 
“‘ There’s a hellova great bright- 
nin’ over there.” 

We reached Lanesborough at 
the head of the lake about mid- 
morning, and here the sun at 
last came out for a_ brief 
interval. Landing to take a 
turn ashore and make the most 
of the sunshine, we asked our 
bargee how long he would be 
staying. 

“* Aw,” said he, “ we’ve only 
fourteen tons to unload; we 
won't be more than fifteen 
minutes.” 

Wesmiled indulgently. Quick 
work indeed it would be to 
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handle fourteen tons in fifteen 
minutes ; but the bargees sue- 
ceeded in accomplishing this 
feat, for after all a barrel of 
stout is also a tun. 

The rest of our voyage from 
Lanesborough to Carrick was 
one long struggle against “ the 
tide.” Even when the river 
widened out into the smaller 
lakes the strength of the cur- 
rent was quite perceptible. 
After leaving Lanesborough, 
where the river for a distance 
is narrow between sharp green 
banks and where there was no 
flooded area to relieve the 
pressure of the stream, the 
motor-barge with its double 
burden made barely any head- 
way. It was disturbing to see 
so close a contest between 
the vessel and the river, 80 
we put the launch into com- 
mission and, with an extra 
tow-rope from the Wayfarer, 
very materially helped our 
flotilla along. 

The great barrage at Tarmon- 
barry was a raging cataract. 
The water slid over the edge 
of the dam in a smooth sharp 
lip which scarcely seemed to 
move, while at its foot great 
columns of tawny water rose 
six feet into the air, as though 
striving madly to scale again 
the height from which they 
fell. For twenty yards below 
the furious water spouted into 
the air, leaping and _ falling, 
plunging and roaring, like an 
undisciplined and desperate 
army which hurled itself in 
vain against a ramp of;glass. 
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IX. 


‘¢ The faint horizons, all the bounds of earth, 
Far—far—away.” 


Our tale is nearly told, for 
when the Wayfarer left Carrick- 
on-Shannon she was on her 
homeward way. If Outward 
Bound is an inspiring phrase, 
there is a magic also in the 
words Homeward Bound. The 
law of contrasts which governs 
all our lives operates in one 
very pleasant way, for this 
universal desire for change takes 
all the bitterness from the end 
of a holiday. We depart at 
morning in the thrill of anti- 
cipation and the heady joy of 
unaccustomed freedom from re- 
sponsibilities and tasks; we 
return at evening sated with 
liberty and the novelty of 
strange lands, to find a calmer 
pleasure in the happy comfort 
of familiar things and the 
security of ordered life and 
work. In the present case we 
had before us an additional 
compensation in the _ ever- 
changing interest and rare 
charm of the Grand Canal, so 
that it was with very little 
regret that we turned our prow 
down-stream once more. 

We did not reach home 
without several minor adven- 
tures which seemed to crowd 
themselves into the last week 
of our voyage. The negotiation 
of the downward locks of the 
flooded Shannon provided our 
first difficulty, which was even- 
tually overcome by the skill 
and experience of the barge- 


—TENNYSON. 


men. As we approached the 
first weir the barge which was 
towing us turned completely 
round, so that we were in the 
right order for going up-stream ; 
then by dint of working the 
engine against the river, it 
was able to lower us into the 
lock first and to stand off 
while we went through. By 
this means we safely passed 
Roosky, Tarmonbarry and Ath- 
lone, and after spending a 
night at Shannon Harbour, 
started along the canal, where 
old Jack and the brown mare 
were waiting to welcome us. 
At Tullamore two of the 
most useful members of our 
party remained behind with 
the launch to do some shop- 
ping, so. that when the biggest 
problem of our voyage faced 
us they were not at hand to 
aid. When we entered the 
Round Lock upon our upward 
way the lower gates would not 
shut; the vessel would not go 
far enough into the lock to 
enable them to pass her stern. 
We had descended the lock 
without difficulty because the 
deep sill at the upper end had 
been accommodated under the 
ship’s counter, but now with 
her bows against the sill there 
was not room for her in the 
lock. The only solution was 
to turn her round and go 
through backwards, but this 
was far from easy, because the 
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canal was not constructed with 
a view to turning barges. How- 
ever, we found a place where 
there was a small bay in one 
bank, and pushed the Way- 
farer’s nose into it as far as 
it would go. Then with the 
manful assistance of old Jack 
and the lock-keeper, we liter- 
ally lifted her counter round 
until it was free upon the other 
side, most of us being more or 
less in the canal during the 
process. The lock now pre- 
sented no further difficulty, 
and we entered it with a feeling 
of considerable triumph, con- 
fident that we should have no 
trouble in repeating the turn- 
ing process, however laborious. 
But in this we were too san- 
guine, for the canal above the 
Round Lock is much narrower 
than below. There was noth- 
ing for it but backward towing 
until some opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and the launch 
having by now joined us, and 
our crew being at full strength 
once more, we started upon a 
backward progression which 
was destined to last for six 
miles, and to exhaust both the 
horse and the helmsman. The 
latter had an arduous and exact- 
ing task, for he had to hold the 
tiller against the weight of the 
vessel and to steer with the 
whole pressure of the water 
either on one side or the other 
of the rudder. 

After about two and a half 
hours of this reverse progress, 
we reached Ballycommon, where 
the branch canal to Kilbeggan 
leaving the main channel 
offered us the only chance of 


turning. It was a poor ong 
at best, for the branch stream 
was both narrower and sghal- 
lower than the canal, with 
sloping gravelly sides which 
gave it a deceptive appearance 
of width. Here for the best 
part of an hour we toiled and 
laboured and contrived, and 
at the last moment, in the very 
act of success, ran our vessel 
aground by the stern. It was 
a bitter and passionate mo- 
ment, but regrets and recrimi- 
nations being equally useless, 
we faced our task once more, 
and at the end of another hour 
succeeded in freeing the jammed 
rudder-post upon the right side. 

By this time the horse was 
rested and we resumed our 
journey, but before very long 
we noticed that our vessel 
seemed rather down by the 
stern. A hasty inspection re- 
vealed a foot of water in the 
bilge and a leak of considerable 
size in the stern, for the rudder- 
post had been wrenched through 
grounding and the canal was 
coming in. We started the 
pump at once, and attempted 
to staunch the leak with red 
lead putty and rags. We felt 
not a little anxious, for we were 
faced by a most inglorious fate. 
To founder in four feet of 
water, enough to render our 
boat uninhabitable without en- 
dangering more than our com- 
fort, and to inhibit completely 
and indefinitely all traffic on 
the canal, did not appear 4 
fitting termination to our voy- 
age. Hard work, however, 
saved us once more from an 
ignoble end. We shifted for- 
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ward all the heavy stuff which 
we could move ; we worked our 
pump without stopping for 
about four hours, by the end 
of which time two pounds of 
putty (a fortunate possession) 
and numberless cloths and 
hand-towels had made their 
presence felt in the cavity be- 
side the stern-post. We reached 
Edenderry very late at night 
and retired to bed very weary, 
but with reasonable certainty 
of not finding ourselves sitting 
on the bottom when we woke. 
Tim, the sleepless, the ever- 
watchful, inspected the pump 
at intervals of half an hour 
all night, but the caulking job 
had been well and scientifically 
done, and it held fast. 

Two days later we reached 
Dublin. We halted for the 
night where we had first moored 
above the locks of Inchicore. 
Below us, in the pearly haze of a 
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September evening, lay the 
spires and towers and masts of 
a great city by the sea. The 
tall ships in the river, to whom 
our far horizon is but the 
threshold of the outward way, 
would scorn our dilettante ves- 
sel and our parade of voyaging 
on inland seas. Yet in the 
spirit we had sailed as far and 
dared as much and seen as 
many marvels, and in the 
spirit we had stood as close to 
the eternal beauty of the world 
which is the veil of Truth, the 
garment of the ultimate reality. 
The silver evening fell, cooler 
and earlier than when we had 
departed, windier and more 
unsettled. The touch of autumn 
in the air served to reconcile us 
still further to the prospect of 
the common task. We moored 
our vessel to the bank, and 
slept our last night on board 
the Homeward Bound. 


















ONE fine sunny morning on 
6th January 1919, after a year 
of every possible privation, 
suffering, persecution and per- 
petrated horror, there came to 
Tashkend, the capital of Tur- 
kestan, once so rich and 
prosperous a province, the joy- 
ful news that the power of the 
Bolsheviks was overthrown, all 
commissars killed, the Che-Ka 
burnt and the town in the 
hands of the Whites. The 
prison was stormed and Cell 
No. 22, where with my com- 
panions I had sat so long 
awaiting execution, was thrown 
open. We walked out to be 
greeted boisterously by the 
crowd and by Russian officers 
of the White Army wearing 
the old imperial uniform. 

The church bells pealed 
joyously, while within there 
knelt, in heartfelt thanksgiving, 
those who had just been 
snatched from the grip of a 
gang of criminals and degener- 
ates. The streets were filled 
with crowds revelling in the 
newborn freedom of meeting 
and speech. I made my way 
home amid greetings and con- 
gratulations. People kept stop- 
ping, thanking and embracing 
me. It was a moment of 
triumph when, as we fondly 
thought, the land had been 
finally freed from the brigands. 


DAYS OF WRATH. 
BY P. 8S. NAZAROFF. 


I. 





A mere thirty-hour train jour- 
ney separated us from the 
British force waiting at Chard- 
jui, which could not meet 
with any real opposition. 
But our joy was short-lived. 
Early on the second morning 
rifle fire was heard and the 
roar of a gun. Workmen who 
had joined the Whites changed 
their coat and went over to 
the Soviets. On the third the 
town was again in the hands 
of the mob, led by Communists. 
Looting was in full swing and 
murder unbridled. I had no 
horse and could not follow the 
retreating handful of Whites. 
Before my eyes I saw the 
head of the Swedish Red Cross 
killed, and a sister of mercy. 
The Bolsheviks took off an 
unfortunate girl I knew, with 
her mother, to the railway 
shops, from which no one re- 
turned alive. More than five 
thousand educated people were 
arrested. They were ordered 
to dig a common grave, stripped 
naked and shot. A little earth 
was hurriedly scratched over 
them. Many were buried still 
breathing. Young Prince C.,, 
only a lad, not mortally 
wounded, fell on top of a pile 
of corpses ; he lay unconscious 
for many hours on this fearful 
bed, and at night managed to 
crawl out and make his way 
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home. His father was already 
killed, and his mother, when 
she saw her boy standing there 
naked and blood-bespattered, 
went out of her mind on the 
spot. His sister washed and 
bandaged his wounds, put him 
to bed and tended him; but 
the next day, on the reports of 
their neighbours, Bolsheviks 
came and shot them both. A 
cold snowy winter had set in, 
and for long pools of frozen 
blood remained staining street 
and pavement. 

I found refuge in a house 
where a British officer had 
hidden previously. Near the 
bed was a trap-door and a 
movable cupboard, through 
which one could get down 
into the cellar below and wait 
there while a search was going 
on. One day there were no 
less than seventeen domiciliary 
visits to the house. Austrian 
prisoners of war particularly 
distinguished themselves. The 
government of the ‘toiling 
masses’ was certainly inter- 
national. 

Soon word came through 
that the Soviet authorities had 
news of my place of refuge, 
and I had to seek a hiding- 
place outside. Towards the 
evening of 12th January, when 
the sun had gone down behind 
the avenue of high poplars, the 
frozen snow crackling crisply 
underfoot, the houses  en- 
shrouded in a misty gloom, I 
walked out of the town. I 
was disguised, had a false 
identity card in my pocket, 
and succeeded in passing the 
Red patrol on the outskirts. 
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I little thought that I was 
setting forth on a long and 
distant odyssey that would 
take me right across Central 
Asia, to the mysterious land 
of Tibet, over the Himalayas 
into the plains of Hindustan. 
On the contrary, I thought I 
should soon return home, for 
was there not a British force 
on the Amu Darid, while in 
the north the Ataman Dutoff 
was operating with his Cos- 
sacks. 

I hid for a week with a 
friend whose house was on 
the road along which went a 
constant stream of Bolshevik 
motors and lorries and Red 
cavalry. The day was a time 
of constant alarm. Any minute 
they might descend upon the 
house for a search, which would 
have meant immediate bullets 
for my host and myself. But 
the long cold nights brought 
some relief and repose. By 
night no one would come here, 
and it was by no means a 
pleasure to see the break of 
the dawn usher in another day 
of uncertainty and anxiety. 
While I was there an episode 
occurred which throws a great 
light upon the attitude of 
middle-class people towards the 
Soviet Government, and pro- 
vides an answer to many a 
riddle. 

My host asked my permis- 
sion to invite a relative of his 
to come with his wife to see 
me. 

“Of course, he is not a 
Bolshevik, quite the opposite, 
in fact; he is against the 
Soviet Government, although 
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he serves under them as they 
mobilised him,’”’ he added. 

I agreed. I had known his 
father well, a typical burjui, 
as they call the middle classes. 
The next evening they came, 
and spent the night with us, as 
nobody was allowed to move 
about on the roads after dark. 
They were a nice young couple ; 
he was serving in the Red 
Army. After a scanty supper 
he told us an interesting adven- 
ture which had happened a 
couple of months previously 
when he was with a contingent 
at Chardjui. One night there 
was a terrible commotion. An 
urgent telegram had come from 
the station of Ak Kum that 
the Red force on the frontier, 
surrounded by British and 
Indian troops, had surrendered. 
Then came a telegraphic ultima- 
tum ordering them immediately 
to choose a committee of, re- 
spectable non-party inhabitants 
and hand over the command 
of the town to them, with all 
the weapons in the place: 
resistance was useless: the 
English were marching on the 
town, and in the event of 
failure to fulfil these terms 
all Communists and commis- 
sars would be hanged. The 
Bolsheviks were in a panic, 
and most of the commissars 
agreed to comply ; but a mino- 
rity were in favour of asking 
for a delay till the following 
noon, and during that time to 
send a contingent with an 
armoured train to reconnoitre. 
This party carried its views, 
and early in the morning my 
acquaintance, with a detach- 
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ment of Red troops in ap 
armoured train, left on this 
risky reconnaissance. They 
were all in a terrible funk, he 
said. Before them waited a 
formidable enemy, unerring 
Indian marksmen, and in the 
distance were English gunners 
who never missed. When the 
party reached the station their 
moral was at a very low ebb, 
and they wanted to turn back, 
Within sight of the station the 
order was given to stop the 
engine, detrain and advance 
cautiously in open order. In 
the station not a soul was to 
be seen. Obviously it was a 
trap. They would let them 
come quite close and then 
suddenly shots would ring out 
on every side, followed by the 
thunder of guns. The Red 
soldiers, accustomed to killing 
unarmed burjui and natives 
with impunity, disliked the 
situation. It was only by 
threatening them with machine- 
guns from the rear that their 
leaders were able to compel 
the men to advance. They 
approached quite close. Still 
ominous silence. Had but a 
single shot rung out at that 
moment, the whole party would 
have bolted in a panic. But 
all was quiet. In the station 
not a sign of an enemy. The 
Reds, growing bolder, ventured 
to reconnoitre the station 
buildings. Then in one room 
they found the stationmaster 
and his assistant, and in the 
guardroom forty Red soldiers 
and railwaymen, all unarmed 
and locked in. Nobody could 
give a clear explanation of 
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what had happened. They 
said that during the night 
there had arrived at the station 
two delegates of the White and 
British forces who declared 
that the station was surrounded, 
and, in order to avoid un- 
necessary bloodshed, they called 
upon them to lay down. their 
arms. This was done and the 
prisoners locked in. What had 
happened to the ‘delegates ’ 
no one knew. 

My informant then described 
how he climbed up the water 
tower to look for an answer to 
the riddle. All he could see 
was two small human figures 
in a distant hollow between 
two hillocks of sand, and a 
little dog with them. Pursuit 
was ordered at once, and very 
quickly one prisoner was 


brought in. He was a student 


named Moshkoff; the other, 
an officer named Bombchinsky, 
was mortally wounded and left 
to die in the desert. It tran- 
spired that these two Whites, 
disguised in Red uniform, had 
atrived in a train from Tash- 
kend, slipped out unnoticed at 
the station of Ak Kum, cut the 
telegraph wires, arrested and 
locked up the stationmaster and 
his assistant, and disarmed and 
locked up the guard. Then 
they repaired the wire and sent 
the message to Chardjui and 
another to the Red Commander- 
in-Chief, informing him that 
the station of Ak Kum was 
taken, that British troops were 
already in their rear, and called 
upon him to disarm. On the 
front the officers had difficulty 
m preventing the men from 
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flinging down their arms in 
panic. 

They wanted to shoot Mosh- 
koff on the spot, but his bluff 
was so bold and so original 
that even the Reds defended 
him, and insisted that he be 
sent back to Tashkend where 
the Che-Ka would elicit the 
names of his associates. 

“But why did you do the 
Bolsheviks such a service ? ” 
I asked my acquaintance. 
“Why didn’t you pretend that 
you had not seen those two 
men in the distance? You are 
not a Bolshevik, and now you 
have killed two Whites.” 

“When they mobilise you 
into the Red Army, dress you 
in uniform and put you under 
discipline, then you do every- 
thing you are told and forget 
all your old sympathies,” he 
answered. 

This reply is characteristic 
of that mass of Russians who 
ruined their country by being 
White one day and Red the 
next, destroying her freedom 
and making her people the 
slaves of the Third Inter- 
national. 

It so happened that Moshkoff 
had been brought into the 
prison while I was there, and 
he had told me the whole 
story. I knew Bombchinsky 
well too, a resourceful, ex- 
perienced and courageous 
officer. When living in Tash- 
kend he had succeeded in 
getting possession of a telegraph 
apparatus which he had taken 
outside the town, and with it 
managed to send the Soviet 
people’s commissars some tele- 
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grams which threw them into a 
panic. When it had once 
been necessary to send a man 
to Kashgar on a very important 
mission my choice had fallen 
on him. Although he could 
not ride he mounted a horse 
for the first time in his life, 
and started on a long and 
dangerous journey over the 
mountain paths to avoid the 
towns and patrols. He 
succeeded in getting there and 
making his way baek success- 
fully but by that time I was 
in prison. A little later when 
the American Mission wanted 
to send an important despatch 
to Persia for relaying to their 
Government, and the Soviet 
authorities did not allow the 
transfer of telegrams on their 
wires, the task was entrusted 
to Bombchinsky. He enlisted 
Moshkoff as an assistant and 
left in a military train; when 
they reached Ak Kum they 
carried out the bluff described ; 
tired after their night’s work 
they went out into the desert 
to rest, and there were sur- 
prised. Bombchinsky was hit 
in the stomach and killed almost 
at once, so Moshkoff sur- 
rendered. A Communist soldier 
shot the little dog. 

After a few days I learnt 
that the Whites were retreating 
along the Chimkend road and 
retiring into the mountains by 
the Valley of Chotkala. I 
managed to secure a horse and 
left in that direction to join 
them. There was a severe 
frost and the snow lay thick ; 





the marshes were frozen and 
the irrigation canals too, 0 | 
had no difficulty in skirting 
the village of Nikolsky, where 
there were Bolsheviks, and cut- 
ting through the swamps, My 
horse was a miserable old crock 
that could hardly crawl, and 
there would not be the slightest 
hope of getting away from the 
Reds if we met. And I thought, 
with longing, how many 4 
time I had ridden along that 
same way on my own good 
horses, with which I could 
overtake and leave behind any- 
one on the road. It was 
deserted and quiet now, as 
though some blight brooded 
over the land. On the faces 
of an occasional passer-by I 
could see gloom and fear. The 


_ Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


had left its mark on all. 

At sundown I reached the 
house of an acquaintance, 4 
rich Kirghiz named /Yakish 
Bey. He was delighted and 
astonished to see me, as he 
thought me long since shot. 

“Where are you _ going, 
tavir? 1 he asked. 

“T am going shooting in the 
mountains,” I answered. 

“Good, but you must stay 
here the night,” he replied. 
When we went into the house 
and were alone, he said— 

“ Tair, tell me the truth; 
you are not going shooting 
now; you have neither gun 
nor dog with you and afe 
alone.” 

“Yes, I am going into the 
mountains to meet a con 





1 Tazir, in Djagatai Tartar, is a term of respect, corresponding to sahib. 
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tingent of Whites who are 
making their way towards 
Chimkend ; do you know any- 
thing about them ? ”’ 

“Tf you like, I will give you 
a nephew of mine as a guide ; 
he will get you by night 
straight through the steppe 
into the mountains. But you 
must sleep here ; your horse is 
tired. To-morrow morning I 
will make inquiries in the 
bazaar about your friends, 
among the Kirghiz who 
have come down from the 
mountains.” 

I gladly agreed to his sug- 
gestion. After some tea and 
a delicious pilaw I lay down 
on a comfortable bed made up 
on the floor of a pile of soft 
rugs, and they covered me 
with a warm coat of wolf’s 


skin. During the night Yakish 


Bey’s wife awoke several times 
to attend to her infant, and 
she carefully straightened out 
the fur over me for fear I 
should be cold. 

In the morning Yakish Bey 
put on a fur coat and a big 
cap of fox skin, mounted his 
best horse and rode off to 
the bazaar to collect informa- 
tion for me. He did not 
arrive back till late in the 
evening; he was on foot, 
without fur coat, cap, or even 
whip. 

“The whole road is crammed 
with Red troops advancing 
against the Whites,” he be- 
wailed. ‘They are helping 
themselves to horses, clothing, 
anything they want. They 
requisitioned my horse, my 
coat and cap,” he went on with 
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a sigh. “ Allah has turned his 
face away from us and sends us 
misfortunes such as we had 
never heard of. Tair, you can 
never ride into the mountains. 
Stop with us, and to-morrow 
we will talk it over with wise 
and experienced men and de- 
cide what to do next.” 

The following day half a 
dozen Kirghiz and Sarts met 
and debated the matter a long 
time, and finally decided that 
at present at least it was im- 
possible for me to go into the 
mountains: the Whites were 
hidden in a remote valley on 
the Pskema, the only way out 
commanded by the Reds; all 
along the road there was a 
mass of Red troops, both in- 
fantry and mounted, and the 
only thing for me to do was 
to stay in the neighbourhood. 

“You cannot hide among 
the Kirghiz,” they said, “ their 
life is so open; their doors 
are never shut; their houses 
are open all the time so that 
anyone who likes may walk in. 
In the villages they go on 
living in the way they are used 
to in the steppe. You must 
hide with the Sarts. They 
guard their families and homes 
jealously ; their gates are al- 
ways locked and no one can 
go in unasked. The Sarts live 
shut in and you can easily 
hide among them. 

“We will at once send for 
Akbar Bey. He is an old 
soldier of Khudoyar Khan, a 
staunch and experienced man. 
He has sent many a man to 
the other world, and you can 
count on him.” 
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Within an hour there came 
into the room a big-built Sart 
of immense height, with a 
black beard, alert grey eyes 
and a clever energetic face. 
After the customary greetings 
they explained the situation to 
him ; he simply nodded assent, 
and said— 

* All right. I will hide you, 
taxir, at home. I am accus- 
tomed to give shelter to the 
persecuted. I detest the Bol- 
sheviks, Sons of Sheitan! and 
am glad to be of service to 
men of the days of the Tsar. 
To-night ride over to my house. 
I have heard a lot about you 
and am glad to help you.” 

Late that night a Kirghiz 
guided me. It was full moon, 
but snow was falling heavily, 
which masked me from in- 
quisitive eyes. In half an hour 
we came to the gate of a Sart’s 
farmhouse standing alone in a 
field. My guide gave a peculiar 
knock, and the door was opened. 
Our host met us in a small 
courtyard and opened a door 
leading into a room with a 
mud floor, feebly illuminated 
by a chirak, a primitive little 
oil-lamp of the same design as 
those of ancient Greece and 
Egypt. Not far from the door 
round a glowing fire there 
squatted a couple of women, 
a young man, son of Akbar 
Bey, and a little boy about 
twelve. They welcomed me 
civilly, and invited me to sit 
with them. One of the women 
was young, with big brown eyes 
and a wistful expression on her 
pale face; the other was a 
good deal older, with a simple- 


minded expression but not lack. 
ing in nobility. They were 
not in the least embarrassed 
at my presence, although 
Mahommedan law forbids 
women to show the face to 
strange men, for I was not only 
a guest but a _ persecuted 
stranger, and had come to 
their home to live with them 
the same life that they lived 
themselves. None of them 
asked me any question. They 
knew perfectly well whom they 
had invited into their house, 
and to what danger they ex- 
posed the whole family by 
doing so. 

Soon they prepared for the 
night. They made me up a 
bed, and the younger woman 
took a rug out of a box for me, 
her dowry, she explained. On 
leaving the room, Akbar said 
to me— 

“ Taxir, you need not be 
afraid of anybody. No bad 
man can come in here at 
night ; I would slit his throat.” 

I stayed in this room, 
together with the little boy 
and a young Sart woman with 
an infant. 

The walls were simply plas- 
tered with clay and the roof 
was made of reeds; a few 
dirty pieces of felt lay about 
the floor, and they, with a 
couple of big boxes against one 
of the walls, formed the entire 
furniture of this miserable home 
where I was to take up my 
abode for an unknown time. 
The door fastened very loosely ; 
there were terrible draughts 
from every side; there was 
no glass in the windows and 
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the floor of earth was cold 


indeed. I lay awake for hours be my future fate. 


on my couch without undress- 


Il. 


It has seldom if ever fallen 
to the lot of a European in 
Turkestan to live in a purely 
Mahommedan home and to see 
the intimate life of a Sart 
family. Even Russians who 
have lived many years in the 
country know little about the 
domestic life of the Moslems, 
especially of the Sarts, and 
have very hazy ideas on the 
subject. It was therefore with 
interest that I looked round my 
new home next morning. It 
consisted of a very small court- 
yard, one side of which was 
occupied by the room where I 
had slept; on the other were 
two more small rooms and the 
remains of a brick shed where 
food for the horse was kept. 
The other two sides were taken 
up by a shed and a cart- 
house. The gate opened 
directly on to the poplar-edged 
main road, with a tumble-down 
wall on the opposite side beyond 
which ran a big aryk or irriga- 
tion canal. The whole day long 
the road hummed with the 
heavy traffic of lorries taking 
Red troops to the mountains, 
the noise of drunken oaths and 
the jingle of cavalry. Along- 
side the yard was a primitive 
dil-press, the property of Akbar 
and the support of his family. 
It was very simple, merely a 
large wooden mortar with a 
wooden pestle set aslant, to the 
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ing, wondering what would 


And thus 
began my life among the Sarts. 


far end of which a horse was 
harnessed. The animal went 
round and round so that the 
pestle squeezed out from the 
cotton seeds a black oil with 
an unpleasant smell; but at 
that time of general privation 
and scarcity of everything it 
yielded Akbar a very respect- 
able return. The horse was 
very old, bony, ill and covered 
with running sores. The whole 
life of the family depended 
on the work of that poor old 
screw. 

Akbar’s family consisted of 
his older wife, Gul-bibi, a quiet 
unassuming woman with gentle 
manners, in fact, a cultured 
society lady, and the second, 
a young unsympathetic woman 
with the coarse face of a typical 
Sart woman; there were two 
little girls of seven and nine 
years respectively and the little 
boy already referred to. The 
eldest son, Yuldash, a strapping 
young Sart, also had two wives. 
His first, Tokhta Djan, was 
the woman with the mournful 
expression whom I had seen 
the previous evening; his 
second, by name Kamar Djan, 
was a reddish, muscular, well- 
proportioned woman with a 
coarse ruddy face that was not 
pretty but always cheerful. 
Kamar Djan was a native of 
Ferghan4, from the valley of 
Almaz, which enjoys a re- 
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putation, in my opinion quite 
undeserved, for the beauty of 
its women. 

During the day it was im- 
possible to go out into the 
yard, as I was tall enough to 
be seen easily over the top of 
the low walls, and so it was 
only by night that I could 
stretch my legs outside. The 
whole day I had to sit quietly 
in the little room. We began 
the day with a cup of tea and a 
lepioshka, that is a roll, some- 
times made with mealie flour ; 
they were not bad when fresh, 
but were repulsive to me, as 
the Sarts insist on mixing onion 
with them. Then I sat and 
read, as fortunately I had 
brought away with me a couple 
of volumes of a special work 
on geology, which had the 
advantage over fiction that I 
could read it several times 
over without getting bored. 
Thus I passed the time till 
about one or two o’clock when 
lunch was ready, consisting 
only of vegetable soup with 
another roll and tea. 

Yuldash worked on the oil- 
press and Akbar in the bazaar, 
where he sold his oil and passed 
the time getting news and 
information for me about the 
movements of Red troops. In 
the evening we all met at home 
and at sunset ash was cooked, 
that is dinner. By this word 
the natives mean pilaw or 
pilaf. It was not the de- 
licious dish of normal times, 
but made with cotton-seed oil 
and a tiny piece of dried meat. 
It was the reverse of nice; 
we had to eat it simply to 


appease our hunger. The 
family ate in another room, but 
Akbar kept me company. In 
the middle of the floor was 
spread a tablecloth, small and 
none too clean, on which was 
placed the ash. What spoilt my 
appetite was to see Akbar, 
eating with his fingers as all 
Sarts do, pick up a handful of 
hot rice in his fingers, squeeze 
out the moisture, knead it into 
a firm lump, and then put 
it into his mouth. At first I 
divided the dish into two halves 
and we each ate from our own 
portion, but later I succeeded 
in securing a separate plate 
for myself. So as not to hurt 
Akbar’s feelings, I explained 
that a law of our religion 
allowed us to eat only out of 
our own plate and to drink 
only out of our own cup. As 
a matter of fact this is the case 
with the Staroveri, the Old 
Believers, to which sect my 
forbears belonged. This saved 
me on all my wanderings from 
the necessity of eating and 
drinking out of the same utensils 
as people who do not wash, and 
enabled me to have my own 
plate and mug without annoy- 
ing anybody—a wise and 
hygienic rule that is very advis- 
able in Central Asia. 
Sometimes, when Akbar 
wanted to show some special 
honour to any of his women- 
folk, he would call her into the 
room. Modestly taking off her 
slippers in the doorway, she 
would come in barefoot, go 
down upon her knees and opel 
her mouth widely, when Akbar 
with his own hand would push 
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in a handful of pilauw. It was 
young Tokhta Djan who was 
thus honoured most often. If 
there were a bone in the dish, 
after carefully cleaning off all 
the meat with his knife and 
eating it himself, Akbar would 
hand it to the ladies, who, after 
gnawing it, would pass it on 
to the children. Another time 
he would give it to the dog, a 
miserable creature beaten silly, 
the constant victim of blows, 
kicks and any missile that 
came handy. The Sarts do not 
like dogs, believing that their 
proximity to man drives away 
the Guardian Angel. Cats, on 
the other hand, enjoy consider- 
able popularity, but one day 
this did not prevent Kamar 
Djan from snatching up the one 
she had been nursing on her 
knees and stroking affection- 
ately, and throwing it at her 
husband during a quarrel. He 
caught the creature in mid- 
air and used it to beat his wife 
in the face. The cat resented 
being made use of like this in 
other peoples’ quarrels and 
bolted out of the house, not 
returning for several days. 
After dinner Akbar gave me 
the news of the day. He told 
me about the fighting taking 
place at that time in the 
mountains between the Whites 
and the Bolsheviks, of the un- 
successful attacks of the Reds 
on the positions held by the 
Whites, of the immense losses 
of the Reds, of their cowardice 
and of their cruelties to the 
defenceless and peaceful native 
population. He told me how 
the Red Army took away 
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everything from the natives, 
cattle, horses, corn, clothing, 
boots, and how they carried 
off young women and girls, 
some of whom they killed 
afterwards ; of the despair of 
the population and universal 
hatred of the Bolsheviks. 

We often heard the mournful 
tolling of the bells in the 
Russian village near-by, when 
they were burying their folk 
who had been mobilised by the 
Soviet Government to fight 
against the White Guards and 
been killed. Sometimes his 
stories were embellished with 
purely oriental fantasies; for 
instance, the natives obstin- 
ately affirmed that the Whites 
owed their successes to ‘ Ak 
Khanum,’ the White Lady, 
who flew aeroplanes round the 
enemy positions and inflicted 
tremendous losses upon the 
Bolshevik armies. 

In the evening after supper 
when Akbar went to his own 
room, his eldest son, wives and 
children came and sat and 
warmed themselves round the 
fire. Then the conversation 
ran on different lines. Yuldash 
talked about his hunting ad- 
ventures and of the interesting 
places he had seen in the 
mountains, while the women- 
folk put questions to me that 
were very characteristic of their 
mentality. 

** When will the English come 
to Turkestan?’ ‘“‘ When they 
do come, will it be all the same 
as before?” “ Will there be 
printed calico in the bazaar 
again?” ‘“‘ And will there be 
needles and thread for sale 
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again in the bazaar?” 
“Where is the Ak Padsha 
(White Tsar) now?” ‘“ How 
many hours are there in the 
day now, and how many in the 
night?” “‘ How many days is 
it now to Ramazan Bairam ? ”’ 
“Which is bigger, Tashkend 
or Moscow? Moscow or Rus- 
sia?’ ‘How do you Rus- 
sians speak to God, as ‘thou’ 
or ‘you’?” and so on. And 
when I had satisfied their 
curiosity, I would receive the 
compliment in reply: ‘‘ How 
learned you are! You know 
everything !”’ 

The days were all the time 
terribly cold and the frosts 
very keen, yet the Sart women 
walked about the yard with 
feet simply thrust into goloshes 
which they kicked off in the 
doorway and walked about 
indoors barefoot. The tempera- 
ture indoors was no higher than 
outside, only there was no wind. 
The women were very scantily 
dressed ; they simply wore a 
halat, the loose gown of the 
East, shirt and pants, every- 
thing old and falling to pieces. 
When it was washing-day, and 
they washed in the yard 
regardless of the cold, the 
women wore only the halat. 
When their shirts were being 
washed the children would sit 
with nothing on, and even a 
tiny child which had barely 
begun to walk sat on the snow 
quite naked. But none of 
them were ill. 

All the women, especially 
Yuldash’s wives, begged Akbar 
to buy them some material to 
make shirts with. But every- 
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thing had disappeared from 
the bazaar long since, and 
prices for any kind of materia] 
were fearfully high. 

When the young women went 
on visits the first thing they did 
was to darken their eyebrow 
heavily with surma, antimony, 
or else with the juice of a plant 
called ust’mui, that is woad, 
Isatis tinctoria; then the two 
eyebrows were joined up bya 
line across the top of the nose, 
The Sarts do not use powder 
but sometimes rouge the cheeks, 

One morning Tokhta Djan 
brought me boiling water for 
tea, modestly sat down near 
me, and said— 

“Taxir, you will not be 
offended if I ask you some- 
thing? What is correct under 
your law when a man has two 
wives: must you love them 
both equally and give them 
turn and turn about in every- 
thing ? ”’ 

“Tohkta Djan, with us in 
Russia a man may have only 
one wife ; to have two wives at 
once is impossible.” 

“What a good and wise law 
you have,” she said with a 
deep sigh. ‘I am very un 
happy, tavir. I was born in 
the mountains, in the village of 
Kumsan; there they do not 
wear parandja and chimbe; 
I married, and lived on very 
happy terms with my husband, 
and he was very fond of me. 
We were always together, I 
had dinner with him and used 
to sit a long time chatting. 
Then I had a baby, and he 
decided to take another wile. 
I raised no objections. I 
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thought as I was older the 
new one would help me with 
the housework. He brought 
Kamar Djan; she had already 
peen married and so he did 
not have to pay much for her, 
only thirty roubles. And now 
he does not love me any more.”’ 

Her big eyes filled with tears, 
and she went on— 

“Now I am _ completely 
sirange to him. I do not 
blame Kamar Djan; she is a 
good woman and I am friends 
with her, and he ought to treat 
us in the same way, but it is 
only her he loves. For the 
past year I have no longer 
been a wife to him and I am 
free to go to another. There 
is a rich Armenian here who 
offered to marry me.” 

Not long after this Yuldash 
came to me and started com- 
plaining of his first wife. 

“She is a djindjui, tawir,” 
he said, that is to say, a crazy 
woman, hysterical; ‘‘ you can 
see this for yourself.” 

That evening at ash Akbar 
told me a lot about the diffi- 
culties of his domestic life. 

“You would never believe 
it,” he said, “how our women 
are spoilt among us Sarts. 
You can often see Kirghiz 
women working in the fields, 
or Russian women too, but 
you'll never see a Sart woman 
working in the fields. Even 
in the house they do not do 
much ; they can’t even cook a 
decent pilau; they only spoil 
the rice. Some time ago I was 
well off, and had a brick- 
yard where I employed twenty 
men. My wife did all the 
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housekeeping single-handed and 
everything went smoothly ; 
meals were always punctual, 
and yet she found time for 
spinning cotton and wool. Now 
I have two wives and Yuldash 
has two more, and they only 
go gadding about to their 
friends the whole day and 
nothing gets done at home. 
They won't spin and won't 
weave and all the time they 
are pestering me to buy them 
stuff ; yet they won't do any- 
thing themselves. Where can 
I get the money from? We 
only live on the sale of the oil ; 
the old horse is nearly done for, 
and I’m afraid he’ll drop dead 
before long and then what are 
we going to do? We shall die 
of hunger. Kamar Djan 
bothers me to death all day 
long, and even threatens to 
leave Yuldash if I don’t buy 
her stuff for a new shirt and 
give her a tambourine. Tokhta 
Djan is all the time making 
scenes with Yuldash and asking 
for stuff for a shirt, too. 
My second wife is a lazy slut. 
Only my first wife is a decent 
woman and a good house- 
keeper. I was a good soldier 
when I was a young man and 
served Khudoyar Khan,” he 
continued. “They made us 
work in the iron mines and 
smelt the ore. We used to 
work right away in the moun- 
tains behind Gava Saem. No 
Russians know that place. 
When they drive the Bol- 
sheviks out, you ride up there 
with me and I will show you a 
beautiful place. There is an 
immense pure green lake; all 
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round there are high moun- 
tains covered with pine forests. 
There is splendid shooting. 
There are tigers, bears and 
leopards, any quantity of pig 
and wild sheep, and plenty of 
tau teke, ibex, with enormous 
horns. There are lots of phea- 
sants, too, and other birds. 
We can all live at our ease 
and no one will bother us, as 
the Kirghiz seldom go up there. 
It is accessible for only three 
months, as the rest of the year 
the pass is under snow. There 
is a lot of ore. There is iron ore 
that gives 20 pounds of silver 
to 500 poods? of ore, with 
11 poods of steel and 300 
of cast-iron. We used to get 
saltpetre out of it, too, to make 
gunpowder. There is another 
ore there that gives silver, 
lead and tin, very good tin. 
And at the other end of the 
lake, where the banks are sandy 
and a stream runs through it, 
we used to wash gold. Some- 
times we washed a whole pound 
of gold in a week. There are 
trout in the lake, very good 
eating. There are water-horses 
there, too, but they are very 
shy and dive into the water 
directly they catch sight of a 
man and hide. I saw one 
killed. It was of a yellowish- 
grey colour, very fat and quite 
hairless. Let’s go up there, 
taxir, and you'll see what an 
interesting place it is, what a 
splendid hunting ground and 
lots of rich ores.” 

Such a lake as Akbar 
describes actually exists, but it 
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is not known to many of the 
natives and quite unknown to 
the Russians and not marked 
on the maps. As a matter of 
fact the maps of the mom. 
tainous districts of Turkestan 
do not even remotely resemble 
the truth. There is ore of 
the type described by Akbar 
Bey yielding iron, silver and 
saltpetre, but water-horses are 
a creation of the native fantasy 
which inhabit all secluded lakes, 
Probably the fable arose from 
the kulan, but it is already ex- 
tinct in this part of Turkestan. 
While Akbar was telling me 
about the wonders of this 
mysterious lake, suddenly 
Kamar Djan dashed into the 
room, blew out the lamp, shut 
the door and whispered— 
“There are two suspicious- 
looking men standing at the 
gate dressed like Russians.” 
A moment later Akbar went 
out quietly to the road, but 
the men had disappeared. | 
A few days later an un 
pleasant incident very nearly 
had disastrous consequences for 
me. I was sitting reading a8 
usual one morning with the 
door of the room open. Sud- 
denly I had the feeling that 
some one was staring at me. I 
looked up and saw a rather 
pretty young Sart woman whom 
I had never seen before gazing 
at me attentively. Without 
showing any confusion at her 
unexpected appearance, I went 
on quietly reading without mov- 
ing. It appeared that this was 
a friend of Yuldash’s wives who 
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had come on an unexpected 
visit and taken advantage of 
her right as a woman to walk 
right in without asking, when 
she found the gate by some 
chance unlocked. She saw at 
once that I was a Russian and a 
Christian, and bombarded the 
women with questions, who I 
was and why I was living 
there. Kamar Djan’s ready 
wit saved the situation. She 
held out her hands all covered 
with a rash and said— 

“Tt was I who asked the 
Russian doctor in to cure my 
hands, which are very painful, 
and he came secretly without 
telling anyone, as the Bolsheviks 
have forbidden doctoring.”’ 

As was to be expected, the 
woman chattered about the 
mysterious doctor to her friends, 
as a great secret of course, and 
a few days later a native 
policeman came up to Akbar 
Bey in the bazaar and said— 

“The Aksakal has sent me 
to you to have a look at your 
place; they say there is some 


Russian hiding there.” 
“You are talking rubbish,” 
answered §$ Akbar quietly. 


“There are only the four 
women at home and two little 
girls, and as a Mussulman you 
cannot go.” 

“Right,” said the police- 
man, “I believe you; you are 
an old man and respected. 
Give me a hundred roubles and 
I will tell the Aksakal that 
there is nobody at your place.” 

Of course, I had to give the 
hundred roubles. 

After this incident Akbar 
advised me not to show myself 
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again in that room during the 
day, so I had to take up my 
abode at the other end of the 
yard in a semi-subterranean 
place where they kept hay; 
there were no windows, and 
instead of a door there was a 
big broken opening in the wall 
of the yard covered with a 
piece of felt. It was warm 
inside, but through the crevices 
of the old wall only a little 
light found its way in, so that 
by peeping one could just see 
something. Reading was im- 
possible. In this half-subter- 
ranean shed I spent many a 
long day and night. Only 
dinner-time and the hours after 
it did I spend in my old room 
among Akbar’s family, listening 
to their stories. The rest of 
the time I had to spend sitting 
or lying in my den. The 
weary days dragged out their 
length. It was the physical 
inactivity that I found so 
terribly depressing and the ab- 
sence of daylight. To while 
away the time I reviewed in my 
memory all my past life and 
work in Turkestan, and gave 
myself up to philosophical medi- 
tation. Einstein’s theory in- 
terested me immensely, and to 
my mind remarkably confirms 
the a priori deductions of the 
Russian metaphysical philoso- 
phers such as Aksenoff, Uspen- 
sky and others as to the nature 
of Time. 

One evening when I was just 
going back to my den Tokhta 
Djan began to say something 
very abusive to her husband. 
I must explain that all the 
members of the family spoke 
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two languages fluently, that is 
the Uzbeg dialect of Djagatai 
Turki, which is the general 
language of Turkestan, and 
Tadjik, which is a dialect of 
Persian. I do not know the 
latter at all, and so when they 
did not want me to under- 
stand they spoke in Tadjik. 
The dispute quickly developed 
into a serious quarrel, so I went 
off to bed. A little later I 
heard cries and screams and 
weeping. Obviously they were 
beating Tokhta Djan. 

The next morning I saw spots 
of blood in the snow near my 
room. The little boy showed 
me stains on the felt of the 
room, and then he showed me 
an iron rod and explained to 
me that Akbar Bey gave Tokhta 
Djan a good beating with it 
because she had made a fool 
of herself. She appeared with 
her face all scratched and her 
eyes swollen with crying. 

“They have been beating 
you, Tokhta Djan,” I said to her. 

“Yes, tawir, and I deserved 
the punishment; I was very 
naughty and behaved very 
badly last night. Oh, it hurts 
me so here,” she said, and 
showed me bruises on her arms 
and legs. 

One day at last Yuldash 
brought Kamar Djan the tam- 
bourine which she had been 
begging for so long and 
earnestly. From that day we 
had concerts every evening. 
All the women sang while 
Kamar Djan accompanied. 
They had a book of songs 
which they made full use of. 
The Sarts are not a musical 


people ; their singing is a wil 
inharmonious yell. Still, some 
of Kamar Djan’s songs wer 
not lacking in melody, of course 
of the most primitive Sort ; 
but that was spoilt by the Sart 
manner of singing in the throat, 
so that a dull and quite wooden 
sound is produced. The tam. 
bourine became the perpetual 
toy of Kamar Djan, who played 
it for days onend. This caused 
me a great deal of anxiety. 
The main road, which was 
always thronged with Red 
troops, motors and commissars, 
was only a hundred yards or 
so from our yard, with only an 
aryk or canal to separate us. 
This eternal tambourine re- 
sounding the livelong day might 
easily attract the attention of 
the Red soldiers, especially Tar- 
tars or Sarts. Writing these 
lines years afterwards, there 
still rings in my ears the sound 
of that eternal tambourine, 
the deep roar of the motors and 
lorries, and the hum of the 
spindle on which all day long 
the industrious old first wife 
of Akbar busied herself in- 
cessantly. 

All these sounds are associ- 
ated in my memory with the 
constant expectation of the 
appearance at any moment of a 
Red Guard Bolshevik, which 
would be the signal for im- 
mediately being shot. Fortun- 
ately one lucky night the 
wretched tambourine was 
gnawed through by mice and 
our songstress was in despair. 
Yuldash consoled her by saying 
that he would stretch a new 
skin on to it, but Akbar quietly 
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forbade him to mend the thing, 
as he too clearly recognised the 
danger to which this self-willed 
songstress exposed us all. 

Not far from us there was a 
Communist establishment of 
Bolsheviks. It had been taken 
from the executors of General 
R., a splendidly laid-out and 
equipped estate with a large 
and very productive fruit gar- 
den. Men and women came to 
manage the estate on Com- 
munist principles. The Tash- 
kend Soviet gave these pioneers 
of proletarian culture huge sums 
of money, and supplied them 
generously with wine and 
vodka. Besides that they had 
the right of commandeering 
without appeal anything they 
wanted from the local agri- 
eulturalists. Every day Akbar 
reported to me how they robbed 
and took horses and cattle, 
and how cruelly these pioneers 
behaved to the helpless Sart 
population. The head of the 
business was a notorious Tash- 
kend drunkard and vagabond 
who had previously dealt in 
petty thieving. 

The spring was very late 
that year. On 23rd March 
there was a violent blizzard, 
after which it turned warm, 
and on the 26th the doves 
began to coo. Yuldash de- 
clared that he would go into 
the hills to Kumsan, to his first 
Wife’s native village, and bring 
back from there a wonderful 
stone ‘zagkhar murra,’ that is 
Serpentine, which is a very 
powerful medicine against the 
bite of snakes, scorpions and so 
on, and that he hoped to make 


a lot of money by selling it. 
He claimed to know a lot about 
stones, and told me many 
tales of the various specimens 
he had found in the mountains. 
He described one very well- 
known cavern in the moun- 
tains in the middle of a beauti- 
ful grove of walnut and pista- 
chio trees, a great place for 
Sart pilgrimages. In this 
cavern there are several doors, 
and over one there is an in- 
scription cut into the rock in 
Arabic to the effect that this 
door was built a thousand 
years ago. The cavern was 
looked after by a dwarf no 
bigger than a twelve-year-old 
boy. In a ravine not far from 
the cavern there is a doorway 
in the rock carefully sealed by 
big stones and cemented over, 
probably the entrance into some 
old mine. There are many old 
mines in Turkestan which have 
their adits carefully sealed. 
Probably the old miners hid 
their best mines at the time 
of the invasion by the destruc- 
tive hordes of Mongols. There 
was just such an entrance on 
the mountain called Maidan 
Tau, but the Kirghiz opened it, 
and at the bottom of a small 
shaft found a thick lode of 
native silver. They still work 
it a little, surreptitiously, com- 
ing to the shaft by night and 
concealing the lode carefully 
with stones. “I have been 
there myself,” said Yuldash ; 
“it is a very rich vein. Not 
far from Tash Khané in the 
mountains, in a not very big 
mine, the Sarts are secretly 
washing gold. It is a very 
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rich place; besides gold they 
find rubies and sapphires. A 
Sart I know sold a sapphire 
found there to an Indian in 
Tashkend for five hundred 
roubles. All these mines and 
other interesting places are 
described in a very old Arabic 
book which belongs to an old 
mollah living in the mountain 
village X. He showed me 
some pictures in it.” 

This last information of Yul- 
dash interested me very much. 
As is well known, the old 
Arabie writers—Ibn Khaukal, 
Ibn Hordatbek, Abul Feda and 
others—give good and accurate 
descriptions of the old mining 
industry in Turkestan in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of 
our era in the flourishing epoch 
of the Sassanid dynasty. There, 
for instance, are excellent de- 
scriptions of mercury, lead and 
silver deposits in Turkestan 
very accurately described, as 
well as mining in Ferghand 
where coal was worked much 
earlier than in Europe. Not 
long before the Great War, 
when they began working coal- 
mines in the Shurbad basin of 
the province of Ferghan4, these 
old workings were opened up. 
It is curious that in his descrip- 
tion of this coal, Ibn Hordatbek 
states that its ash was used 
for bleaching material. This 
sounds strange, as how can 
coal-ash be used for bleaching 
tissues ? It is, however, quite 
correct, as the ash of this coal 
contains zinc oxide. Judging 
by the description of these 
ancient Arab geographers at 
that time this Turkestan of 
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ours was a very rich mini 
country, something like modern 
England or Belgium. Her iron 
and steel were exported to 
Damascus and there made up 
into the famous blades. 

It is quite possible that the 
old book about which Yuldash 
spoke is some old Arabic geo. 
graphy still unknown to Enuro- 
peans. Some time ago there 
was discovered in Semirechie a 
book in the Uigur language 
which remained unique for 
years, until Sir Aurel Stein’s 
discoveries in the region of 
Khotan. 

The weather turned warm; 
in April the apricots and 
peaches were in full blossom, 
but it was only through the 
chinks of the old wall that I 
could spy bits of blue sky and 
the twigs of trees, and only at 
night that I could come out 
into the open and inhale their 
fragrance. Spring and _ the 
warmth combined awoke some 
stirring in my veins and life 
seemed somehow easier, though 
I had no plans at all for the 
future. Sometimes Akbar and 
I would debate how I could best 
make my way through the 
mountains to Ferghana, the 
greater part of which was still 
in the hands of native guerillas 
who were keeping up the battle 
with the Bolsheviks. Besides, 
there were many friends of 
mine among their leaders. But 
the news Akbar brought in 
from his friends among the 
Sarts and Kirghiz in the bazaar 
were the reverse of encourag- 
ing: Bolshevik patrols were 
out on the roads everywhere, 
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and there was a pair of them 
quite near us. I must wait on. 

Yuldash came back from the 
mountains and brought a few 
small pieces of serpentine, with 
the news that a White detach- 
ment had successfully repulsed 
Bolshevik attacks, inflicting 
severe losses on them, and then 
retired towards Ferghan4, mak- 
ing their way over almost in- 
accessible passes through the 
snows. Meanwhile the move- 
ment of motors, lorries and 
mounted troops along the road 
became rarer and rarer. 

With Yuldash’s arrival, 
Tokhta Djan became more and 
more depressed and restless ; 
choosing her moment she told 
me that Yuldash had gone to 
Kuman not only for zagkhar 
murra, but to a place called 
Katanaluikh to see a famous 
old witch and obtain some mar 
gurush from her, that is arsenic 
to poison her with; that she 
had found it in the pocket of 
his coat, but was afraid to 
take it away. 

“But how can he poison 
you like this when we all eat 
out of the same dish?” I 
asked her. 

“Tam not afraid that he’ll 
do it by day,” she replied, 
“but by night.” 

“But how can he poison you 
by night?” 

“I see you don’t know us, 
lavir; husbands often poison 
their wives and wives their 
husbands with us, and even 
Parents get rid of unwanted 

uldren, When anyone dies 
with us he is buried at once 
aad quite quietly; nobody 
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looks at the body and nobody 
knows what he has died of.” 

“But how can he poison 
anybody asleep?” 

“That is easy. You pound 
the arsenic into a fine powder, 
put it into a hollow tube made 
of a reed with one end closed 
and the other open, creep up 
close to the person asleep and 
gently pour some into his 
nostrils; he then inhales the 
poison without knowing it.” 

“Then you had better bolt 
the door where you sleep,” I 
suggested. 

“So I do,” replied Tokhta 
Djan, “but still I am very 
frightened.” 

A couple of days later Yul- 
dash came and complained to 
me that Tokhta Djan intended 
to poison him as he had found 
some mar gurush in her box, 
and she was a real dzhindui, a 
witch. 

I do not know which of the 
two was right. The strange 
thing was that relations between 
Yuldash’s two wives were per- 
fectly good and friendly. 

One day Akbar came back 
to lunch, a very unusual thing, 
and in a great state of agitation. 
He said that a young Russian, 
very well dressed, kept on 
asking him if he did not know 
where I was hidden, saying he 
was a great friend of mine 
and wanted to send me greet- 
ings and to help me with money, 
or anything else I needed. 

“T told him that I did not 
know anything about you,” 
said Akbar, “or who he was 
talking about, as I did not 


know any Russians.” 
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rich place; besides gold they 
find rubies and sapphires. A 
Sart I know sold a sapphire 
found there to an Indian in 
Tashkend for five hundred 
roubles. All these mines and 
other interesting places are 
described in a very old Arabic 
book which belongs to an old 
mollah living in the mountain 
village X. He showed me 
some pictures in it.” 

This last information of Yul- 
dash interested me very much. 
As is well known, the old 
Arabic writers—Ibn Khaukal, 
Ibn Hordatbek, Abul Feda and 
others—give good and accurate 
descriptions of the old mining 
industry in Turkestan in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of 
our era in the flourishing epoch 
of the Sassanid dynasty. There, 
for instance, are excellent de- 
scriptions of mercury, lead and 
silver deposits in Turkestan 
very accurately described, as 
well as mining in Ferghand 
where coal was worked much 
earlier than in Europe. Not 
long before the Great War, 
when they began working coal- 
mines in the Shurbad basin of 
the province of Ferghan4, these 
old workings were opened up. 
It is curious that in his descrip- 
tion of this coal, Ibn Hordatbek 
states that its ash was used 
for bleaching material. This 
sounds strange, as how can 
coal-ash be used for bleaching 
tissues ? It is, however, quite 
correct, as the ash of this coal 
contains zinc oxide. Judging 


by the description of these 
ancient Arab geographers at 
that time this 


Turkestan of 
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ours was a very rich mini 
country, something like modern 
England or Belgium. Her iron 
and steel were exported to 
Damascus and there made up 
into the famous blades. 

It is quite possible that the 
old book about which Yuldash 
spoke is some old Arabic geo. 
graphy still unknown to Euro- 
peans. Some time ago there 
was discovered in Semirechie a 
book in the Uigur language 
which remained unique for 
years, until Sir Aurel Stein’s 
discoveries in the region of 
Khotan. 

The weather turned warm; 
in April the apricots and 
peaches were in full blossom, 
but it was only through the 
chinks of the old wall that I 
could spy bits of blue sky and 
the twigs of trees, and only at 
night that I could come out 
into the open and inhale their 
fragrance. Spring and _ the 
warmth combined awoke some 
stirring in my veins and life 
seemed somehow easier, though 
I had no plans at all for the 
future. Sometimes Akbar and 
I would debate how I could best 
make my way through the 
mountains to Ferghana, the 
greater part of which was still 
in the hands of native guerillas 
who were keeping up the battle 
with the Bolsheviks. Besides, 
there were many friends of 
mine among their leaders. But 
the news Akbar brought in 
from his friends among the 
Sarts and Kirghiz in the bazaar 
were the reverse of encourag- 
ing: Bolshevik patrols were 
out on the roads everywhere, 
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and there was a pair of them 
ite near us. I must wait on. 

Yuldash came back from the 
mountains and brought a few 
small pieces of serpentine, with 
the news that a White detach- 
ment had successfully repulsed 
Bolshevik attacks, inflicting 
severe losses on them, and then 
retired towards Ferghan4, mak- 
ing their way over almost in- 
accessible passes through the 
snows. Meanwhile the move- 
ment of motors, lorries and 
mounted troops along the road 
became rarer and rarer. 

With Yuldash’s arrival, 
Tokhta Djan became more and 
more depressed and restless ; 
choosing her moment she told 
me that Yuldash had gone to 
Kuman not only for zagkhar 
murra, but to a place called 
Katanaluikh to see a famous 
od witch and obtain some mar 
gurush from her, that is arsenic 
to poison her with; that she 
had found it in the pocket of 
his coat, but was afraid to 
take it away. 

“But how can he poison 
you like this when we all eat 
out of the same dish?” I 
asked her. 

“Tam not afraid that he’ll 
do it by day,” she replied, 
“but by night.” 

“But how can he poison you 
by night ? ” 

“I see you don’t know us, 
lavir; husbands often poison 
their wives and wives their 
husbands with us, and even 
Parents get rid of unwanted 
children, When anyone dies 
with us he is buried at once 
and quite quietly; nobody 
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looks at the body and nobody 
knows what he has died of.” 

“But how can he poison 
anybody asleep?” 

“That is easy. You pound 
the arsenic into a fine powder, 
put it into a hollow tube made 
of a reed with one end closed 
and the other open, creep up 
close to the person asleep and 
gently pour some into his 
nostrils ; he then inhales the 
poison without knowing it.” 

“Then you had better bolt 
the door where you sleep,” I 
suggested. 

“So I do,” replied Tokhta 
Djan, “but still I am very 
frightened.” 

A couple of days later Yul- 
dash came and complained to 
me that Tokhta Djan intended 
to poison him as he had found 
some mar gurush in her box, 
and she was a real dzhindui, a 
witch. 

I do not know which of the 
two was right. The strange 
thing was that relations between 
Yuldash’s two wives were per- 
fectly good and friendly. 

One day Akbar came back 
to lunch, a very unusual thing, 
and in a great state of agitation. 
He said that a young Russian, 
very well dressed, kept on 
asking him if he did not know 
where I was hidden, saying he 
was a great friend of mine 
and wanted to send me greet- 
ings and to help me with money, 
or anything else I needed. 

“T told him that I did not 
know anything about you,” 
said Akbar, “or who he was 
talking about, as I did not 
know any Russians.” 
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I thanked him and told him 
he could not be too careful. 

A few days later Akbar did 
not come back from the bazaar 
until very late at night, which 
caused me considerable anxiety 
and I began to fear he had been 
arrested. It had been a beauti- 
ful sunny day, and through the 
chinks of my prison I could 
see the tops of the distant 
mountains, the snow turning 
purple in the rays of the setting 
sun. The glimpse brought on 
a terrible feeling of home- 
sickness, a craving to be once 
more in my beloved mountains 
where I loved to live and 
shoot; if only I could get 
through to them I should be 
in safety and in freedom. 

And then I sat listening 
attentively to every sound, 
thinking at any moment that 
Bolshevik soldiers or agents 
from the Che-Ka were coming. 
They would catch me in a trap 
in my stone box, and there was 
nowhere to escape to. And 
the thought that not only I, but 
these good souls who had 
treated me so well, would be 
shot, made me desperately un- 
happy. Long after dark Akbar 
arrived in a very excited state. 

“ Taxir, it was almost a 
disaster ; I was frightened ter- 
ribly, but, glory be to Allah, He 
saved us,” he exclaimed. 

He went on to explain how 
two Red Army soldiers came 
to him in the bazaar and took 
him off to the Russian village to 
the ‘Ispolkom,’ the Executive 
Committee, where there were 
some men from the Tashkend 
Che-Ka, commissars, and a 





guard of soldiers. They at 
once asked him where wag | 
hiding. They advised him to 
tell them the whole truth » 
they would shoot him on the 
spot. Akbar kept perfectly 
cool and answered quietly that 
he was not hiding any Russian, 
that he did not know at all who 
was hiding or where, that he 
was an old man and had not 
been to town for twenty year, 
which was the truth, and did 
not even speak Russian. 

“Don’t tell lies!” roared 
the commissars, and pointed 
revolvers at him, one to his 
forehead the other at his 
temple. 

“Speak at once and don’t 
deny it! We’ve been hunting 
for this Nazaroff for ages, as he 
has done us a lot of harm. 
We have sent parties to find 
him in Pskent, in Chinaz and 
Chimkend, but now we know he 
is hiding here.” 

“Tf you are so sure that he 
is in my house go and look for 
yourselves,” answered Akbar 
with dignity. 

“* Of course we know he isn’t 
with you in your house, but 
you must know where he is and 
you must tell us.”’ 

“ T don’t know anyone named 
Nazaroff and never heard of 
him.” 

The ruffians went on inter- 
rogating Akbar with threats 
of shooting and even of tortur- 
ing him; they threatened to 
pour kerosene over him and 
set light to him, or to beat 
him to death, but these scoul- 
drels could not shake the 
staunch heart of the old warrior, 
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who stood true to his word and 

nis honour, and looked with 

the deepest contempt on his 
utors. 

After exhausting their threats 
the commissars gave him a 
little rest, and then put on 
the table in front of him a 
huge pile of money, not their 
own Soviet rubbish but the 
old imperial bank-notes which 
were very highly prized by 
the natives then, and said to 
him— 

“Took, here is a whole for- 
tune for you; only tell us 
where Nazaroff is and you can 
have the lot.” 

“Tf when you threatened me 
with death I could not tell you 
what I do not know, how can 
I tell you now when you offer 
me money? I tell you again: 
I know nothing.” 

It is now a recognised fact 
that the Bolshevik reacts to 
only two stimuli, fear for his 
own miserable skin and greed. 
Other motives for human action 
are unknown to him. 

When at length they let 
Akbar go and he came out 
into the street, the headman 
of the Russian village came 
quietly up to him, took him 
by the sleeve, and whispered 
into his ear— 

“Bravo, Akbar. 
sportsman ! ” 

One day Akbar brought home 
& great armful of material 
which sent his womenfolk into 
the seventh heaven, as their 
shirts were all in rags and 
tatters. They at once set to 
work cutting and sewing, but 
it was all very simply and 
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quickly done. They just cut 
it out roughly and tacked the 
pieces together, and within an 
hour the whole family was 
wearing new shirts and the 
faces of the women and little 
girls were radiant with happi- 
ness. At the same time they 
pierced the nostrils of the little 
girls and hung on nose-rings. 
It was a great festival for 
everybody. 

I ought to explain that it is 
not considered the thing for a 
respectable Sart woman to go 
to the bazaar. Anything she 
wants must be bought by her 
husband or brother. Akbar’s 
womenfolk were free to go 
about by day wherever they 
liked, and were often away for 
days at a time on visits, but 
it would not be considered good 
form in a Mahommedan family 
for them to go to the bazaar. 

One evening Akbar told me 
that he had decided to divorce 
his second wife, who had been 
with him three years and had a 
little boy. 

“She is quite useless to me,” 
he explained; “she does not 
do any of the housework, does 
not help at all, and is thoroughly 
lazy.” 

The next day at twelve 
o’clock the mollah came. They 
sat round in a circle and the 
mollah read the appropriate 
prayer, and then they ate a 
pilau and that finished the 
ceremony. An hour later Yul- 
dash drove the divorced wife 
with her baby and things to 
Tashkend, where she had come 
from. It was all as simple as 
dismissing @ servant. 
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About this time Kamar Djan 
sent an ultimatum to Akbar 
through her husband; he was 
to buy her a piece of real 
calico print for a new frock, 
a new halat, and new boots with 
goloshes, or she would leave 
Yuldash and go away. Her 
poor husband, who was hope- 
lessly in love with her, was 
terrified of losing her, but per- 
fectly well understood the im- 
possibility of fulfilling her de- 
mands under present circum- 
stances. She abused him and 
went away from home for a 
whole day, coming back late 
in the evening, when she made 
scenes with Akbar and cried. 

“She is a mad woman, 
tawir,” said poor Akbar to me ; 
“it is quite impossible for me 
to buy the things she wants ; 
under the Bolsheviks every- 
thing is crazily dear, and any- 
how we can hardly make both 
ends meet. And if I did buy 
her stuff for a dress, I should 
have to do the same for all the 
women. Why should I offend 
my first poor wife, who works 
twice as hard as all the others 
put together, the good woman, 
and she never complains and 
never asks for anything.” 

His first wife certainly was 
a remarkable woman, intelli- 
gent, industrious, with quiet 
dignified manners, astonishing 
in a Sart family. Tokhta Djan 
suggested a simple remedy. 
“Give her a good hiding,” 
she said. “When I was 
naughty Akbar gave me a 
beating and then I was good.” 
But, as we shall soon see, 
she did not stay good long. 
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The poor old horse, on whose 
work the whole family de. 
pended, grew weaker and 
weaker. I cured a huge running 
sore on his back with per. 
manganate of potash, which | 
used successfully, too, to stop 
diarrhea in the children, 
the whole family looked upon 
it as very wonderful medicine, 

One night a wild shriek 
from Kamar Djan woke us all, 
She was sobbing hysterically 
by the poor old creature, which 
lay on its flank grunting 
hoarsely. The whole family 
started crying and praying, 
This was in fact a very serious 
blow for them all, as they were 
losing their friend that fed 
them and had served the family 
so faithfully and well for many 
years. The next morning Ak- 
bar skinned it, cut the dry, 
bluish, sinewy meat into strips, 
and hung it up to dry. 

“You don’t mean to say you 
are going to eat that meat, 
Akbar? ” I asked him. 

“No, of course not, but I'll 
sell it,” and seeing my Tre- 
proachful look, he added— 

“Tt is all right, I cut its 
throat properly and repeated 
the correct prayers.” 

All that day everybody was 
depressed and wretched ; even 
the little girls stopped playing. 
I gave Akbar some money, 
and the next bazaar day he 
bought a good young horse and 
the old one was forgotten. 
When he was buying the horse 
he met one of the commissars 
of the Che-Ka riding back 
with some Red soldiers from 
the mountains from Chimgaa. 
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The commissar stopped Akbar, 
and said to him— 

“We have been into the 
mountains to look for Nazaroff 
at Chimgan, but there are no 
signs of him there. All the 
time I’m quite sure you know 
where he is, damn your eyes, 
and you won’t tell us.” 

Not long after that Tokhta 
Djan came to my den and 
said— 

“Kamar Djan is up to mis- 
chief, tavir ; she has threatened 
to go and tell the Soviets that 
Akbar is hiding a Russian in 
his house.” 

“But she knows we'll all 
be shot if she does!” 

“She says she doesn’t care. 
Tawir, give this fool of a woman 
a hundred roubles and tell her 
to be quiet.” 

Of course I agreed and gave 
Kamar Djan a hundred roubles ; 
she brightened up at once, and 
promised not to tell anybody 
anything. The next day Akbar 
sent for the mollah to try to 
persuade her to stop her non- 
sense and remain with her 
husband. I could hear how 
gently and persuasively the 
mollah spoke, and at last the 
business ended in a compro- 
mise; she consented to go on 
living quietly with her husband 
if they bought her new boots 
and goloshes. After this we 
had perfect peace and quiet in 
Akbar’s family—for a time. 

Easter was drawing near. 
At the beginning of Passion 
Week the rumour went round 
that on Easter Night, when 
the services were in progress 
m the Orthodox churches, a 
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state of siege would be pro- 
claimed and curfew rung, while 
patrols on the roads would be 
doubled. Akbar, who told me 
this, suggested that on Easter 
Night I should go with him 
to Tashkend to see my wife. 
“Your beard has grown now,” 
he said, “and you look like 
a Sart, and in Sart costume by 
night no one would know you ; 
we can come back in the 
morning.” This idea pleased 
me, and I began to think out 
how to work it. 

But it was not ordained to be. 
Suddenly the news came that 
a special search was going to 
be carried out in the villages all 
along the main road, even in 
distant farms, a detailed house- 
to-house comb-out; there 
would be whole detachments of 
troops with commissars from 
the Che-Ka; they would sur- 
round all the villages and houses 
and ransack every corner, even 
open all the boxes; they were 
determined to find their man. 
This search was clearly meant 
for me. On the Wednesday 
Akbar returned from the bazaar 
very early and came straight to 
me in my den and told me 
that the search would begin 
early next morning, that the 
Red troops were already arriv- 
ing, and the patrol on the 
bridge was reinforced. 

** What shall we do, Akbar ? ” 
I asked him. ‘‘ Where can I 
hide ? ” 

“TIT don’t know, tawir, the 
situation is terribly dangerous ; 
let’s think it over.” 

“Tf all the roads and the 
bridge are held by sentries, 
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the only thing to do,” I said, 
“is to swim the Chirchit and 
hide with the Kirghiz on the 
other side, among the reeds ; 
your horse can carry me and 
we can swim the river to- 
gether.” 

“The river is full of water 
and you'll have to swim nearly 
a mile.” 

** Better drown than fall alive 
into the hands of those brutes,” 
I said. 

“Tt doesn’t make much 
difference whether you drown 
or not, for, of course, the 
Kirghiz will take you in and 
give you shelter; but they are 
tremendous talkers and live 
quite openly, so it will be 
known to everybody in a 
moment that you are there, 
and you will fall into the 
clutches of the Bolsheviks at 
once.” 

“Then what can we do ? ” 

** Dinner is ready ; come and 
have something to eat, tawir, 
and then we shall think of 
something.” 

I must admit that 1 had very 
little appetite. We ate in 
silence. When we had drunk 
our tea, Akbar made the follow- 
ing suggestion— 

“You stay here where you 
are, tawir, and during the night 
Yuldash and I will brick you 
up in the wall, plaster it over 
with mud, smear it well with 
dust, and then make it all 
black with smoke. It'll look 
just like an old wall, and 
nobody will guess that it is a 
place where a man can lie 
down.” 

There was nothing else to do 
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but to consent to be buried 
alive. We put in a whole 
bucket of water and a good 
pile of rolls and set to work, 
The wall grew rapidly and 
cut me off from the outside 
world. Then there remained 
only a tiny hole; that dis. 
appeared, and in my den reigned 
darkness as of the tomb. I 
could hear Akbar and Yul- 
dash as they worked in feverish 
silence. 

Presently I fell asleep. Dur- 
ing the night I awoke several 
times, and, feeling myself thus 
shut off by the wall as in a 
tomb from the new world of 
the disciples of Karl Marx, I 
was absolutely at peace. 

The next morning Akbar’s 
little girl amused me; she 
came up close to the wall and 
asked me in her childish voice— 

“ Taxir, how are you going 
to drink tea?” 

About three in the afternoon 
a volley of oaths and cursing 
was audible in the courtyard, 
and the stamp of feet. The 
search was evidently in pro- 
gress. I learnt afterwards that 
the brutes interrogated the 
children, asking them if there 
were not a Russian man hidden 
about the place, or with some 
of their neighbours. The clever 
Sart children, well brought up, 
all answered that they knew 
nothing. On the Friday even- 
ing Akbar reported that all the 
Red soldiers had left the vil- 
lage and that it was quite safe 
to come out. He broke down 
the wall, and it was with the 
greatest satisfaction that I 
crawled out into the fresh air 
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fom my voluntary temporary 
tomb and stretched my cramped 
legs. 
pA Easter Night I did not 
sleep, but climbed out on to 
the roof and listened to the 
sound of the bells proclaiming 
the glad tidings from the Rus- 
sian village near-by. I greedily 
filled my lungs with the frag- 
rance Of the fruit-trees, re- 
minding me of the happy days 
when I had celebrated the 
feast in my own home among 
my own family circle. It is the 
feast of spring associated with 
s0 many happy remembrances 
of childhood. “‘ And now,” I 
thought, “in the celebration 
my people are praying for 
those in travail, suffering and 
captivity, and for their salva- 
tion, and thinking of me cut off 
from them, living so strange a 
life in a Mahommedan family.” 

After this the days passed 
quietly enough; the weather 
tumed hot, and all Akbar’s 
family slept under the eaves 
in the yard, but I moved into 
their room, the door of which 
was kept shut. The trees 
budded, the acacia flowered, 
and the nicest time of year set 
in, the full spring-tide in Turke- 
stan. The nights were warm, 
and the air full of the fragrance 
of the flowering trees. 

The younger women, and 
more particularly Kamar Djan, 
set themselves to dig a deep 
hole in the yard, and dragged 
some great thick logs. “‘ We 
are going to give you something 
very nice,” they explained to 
me. Then over the top of the 
pit they had dug they fixed a 
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huge cauldron that would take 
a dozen buckets of water; 
into this they poured wheat, 
linseed oil, flour and a few well- 
washed cobblestones ; they lit 
a fierce fire underneath and 
stirred unceasingly with special 
wooden shovels. “This must 
go on boiling all day and all 
night,” they explained to me. 
I, too, spent the whole night in 
the yard, as it was nice to lie 
in the open air near the big bon- 
fire, while the women took it 
in turns to sleep and to stir. 
The result of all this effort was 
to produce a thick sweet mass 
like treacle, pleasing to the 
children, who had not had any 
sweets for a long time, since 
sugar had by now gone quite 
out of use. The Sarts in the 
villages make this stuff every 
spring. 

About ten the next morning I 
was suddenly disturbed by wild 
cries, howls and lamentations. 
All the women were weeping 
and wailing and the little girls 
crying and _ yelling. This 
startled and upset me, as I 
thought something dreadful 
must have happened, yet I 
dared not leave my shelter. 
The noise lasted about half an 
hour, and then stopped sud- 
denly and all was quiet. A 
little later Tokhta Djan came 
and explained to me that this 
was a requiem for a child 
which had died a year ago. I 
heard afterwards that the Sarts 
who lived near my house in 
the country had honoured me 
with just such a requiem when 
they thought I had been killed. 
But afterwards an old Sart 
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fortune-teller, after doing her 
mysteries with some round 
pebbles, told them that the 
requiem was quite unnecessary, 
as I was not only alive but 
not very far away, and was 
living not with Russians but 
with Sarts. The howling of 
the women was so intense, and 
the sobbing so real and acted 
80 much on the nerves, that my 
wife, who was present at the 
requiem and knew perfectly 
well that I was alive, could not 
restrain herself, and carried 
away by her emotion burst 
into hysterical weeping. 

When spring came in Yul- 
dash’s domestic bliss went out. 
Tokhta Djan began it all. One 
day at our usual scanty lunch, 
consisting of the inevitable 
vegetable soup and rolls, she 
enddenly leapt up and, without 
even waiting to put on her 
parandja and chimbet, dashed 
out to the gate to run round to 
the kazi to demand a divorce. 
Yuldash sprang up, bolted the 
gate in front of her, caught her 
by the arm, and made her return 
to the table in spite of her 
opposition. She refused to eat 
anything, but all the time kept 
nagging at everybody, irritating 
them to the quick, until they 
all jumped up and shouted 
back at her. This made her 
worse than ever, and she replied 
by shrieking the wildest abuse 
at them until the whole place 
was in an uproar. Suddenly 
Tokhta Djan seemed to go quite 
mad; she flung herself upon 
the most innocent, gentle, harm- 
less woman in the place, Akbar’s 
first wife, and seized her by 
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the hair, her lips drawn bagk 
and her eyes blazing like those 
of a wild beast, the jaws ope 
as though to bite the mp. 
fortunate woman, who shrank 
back in terror. This was more 
than Akbar could bear, and, 
with a sudden energetic move. 
ment, he knocked the raging 
virago down and gave her 4 
vigorous kick. I was afraid 
something even worse might 
happen and dragged Tokhta 
Djan away to my room, near 
which this wild scene had taken 
place. She had hardly taken 
breath when she tried to dash 
out again, but I barred her road, 
and begged her to sit still and 
calm herself or something ter- 
rible would happen. 

“This isn’t your business, 
tavir !’’ she cried, and dashed 
out before I could stop her. 
The others crowded round her 
at once, when she said some- 
thing which drove them into a 
frenzy. Yuldash, in a fury, 
picked up a heavy bar of iron 
and dashed at her to smash her 
skull. Murder seemed inevit- 
able, when Kamar Djan flung 
herself between them and seized 
his arm, while I took off the 
screaming woman by force to 
my room, where I locked her in. 
Yuldash started to break down 
the door with his iron bar, but 
I called to him sternly to stop; 
he obeyed at once and went 
away. It was no easy job to 
deal with Tokhta Djan; she 
frantically struggled to jump 
out of the window, but I was 
able to stop her and force her 
down to the floor; then I 
poured a big mug of cold water 
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over her head, and succeeded 
in forcing her by threats to 
drink some. This steadied her 
a little, though it was a long 
time before she was really 
quiet ; her teeth chattered and 
her whole body shivered as in 
a fever, and her eyes glittered 
like a mad woman’s. It was 


not for another two hours that 


she calmed down. Then, mak- 
ing sure that Akbar and Yul- 
dash had cooled too, I let her 
out. A temporary peace 
reigned. Yuldash told me after- 
wards that Tokhta Djan, in a 
frenzy of rage, wanted to go 
not to the kazi but to the 
aksakal to report that there was 
a Russian hiding in the house. 
Not long after that it was 
Kamar Djan’s turn to make a 
fool of herself. Once more she 
began to make scenes with her 
husband, threatening to insist 
on a divorce if her demands 
were not satisfied. Yuldash 
took the part of his beloved 
wife; he stopped having his 
meals with his father, and 
began to demand money from 
him to buy his wife a costume. 
The wretched old man came to 
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me in despair, declaring that 
Yuldash and his wife were 
plotting to poison him, that 
Kamar Djan had long ago told 
all her own friends that they 
had a Russian hiding in the 
house, who had given her a 
hundred roubles to say nothing 
about it. The next morning 
Kamar Djan went out early 
without telling anyone where 
she was going, and Yuldash 
was distracted. She did not 
come back for a couple of hours, 
and then said quite definitely 
that unless her demands were 
satisfied she would go straight 
to the Soviet authorities and 
tell them that Akbar was hiding 
a Russian. 

I offered Akbar the money 
to satisfy her demands. 

“ Tae@ir,” he said mourn- 
fully, “to-day it is quite im- 
possible to buy what she wants, 
and besides, if I did, she would 
want double as much to-morrow. 
And then all the other women 
would begin to ask. No, you'll 
have to go away.” 

Needless to say, I saw that 
quite clearly myself, but the 
question was, Where ? 


Mr Nazaroff’s flight to Kashgar, his wanderings in Tibet and 
journey into India, will form the subject of further articles. 
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OUR VANISHED RURAL LIFE. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


ADVANCING age has in these 
days a special value for those 
who, like myself, have passed 
their seventh decade. We can 
at least remember when the 
country was indeed the coun- 
try. Those of the generation 
before us might be inclined to 
dispute such a claim, and those 
of the generation before them 
again might laugh it to scorn. 
For my grandfather’s time was 
that of the saddle and the pack- 
horse, merging into that of the 
wheeled vehicle, macadamised 
roads and railways; while my 
father, who went to ang from 
school in a coach, was induced, 
at eighty-six, to try the ex- 
perience of a ride in a motor- 
car. He passed on to me the 
oral tradition that for the 
erection of a certain building 
on the estate in 1769, wheeled 
carts were for the first time 
used instead of sledges to bring 
the building material to the 
spot. For countless centuries 
until then the sledge had been 
the vehicle for heavy draught ; 
and within one hundred and 
thirty years more it had been 
superseded by the motor-lorry. 

Yet even in the ’sixties and 
’seventies of the last century 
much of the older days sur- 
vived, though much had been 
swept away. To judge from 
the illustrations to Dickens’s 
novels the little market-towns 
must still have been full of 
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beautiful old buildings, most of 
which have vanished or have 
been transformed beyond re- 
cognition. No doubt they were 
often unhealthy and insanitary, 
and the nineteenth century 
was crazy about sanitary re- 
form. Such of them as have 
suffered least probably owe 
their fortune to some county 
magnate who refused to allow 
his beautiful countryside to be 
defiled and defaced by rail- 
ways in their early days. But 
before the coming of the ’sixties 
this prejudice—a very honour- 
able prejudice as it now seems 
to me—had been eradicated 
from all but a very few har- 
dened old Tories; and rail- 
ways were invited rather than 
rejected. In my _ babyhood, 
though I do not remember it, 
I must have driven seventeen 
miles over one of the worst 
roads in North Devon (eighteen 
hills in seventeen miles) to the 
nearest railway station, but 
within a few years there was 
another station opened within 
nine miles along a good road. 
I remember traversing it on my 
first. journey to school in Sep- 
tember 1867, entering a trail 
which stopped at every station 
between North Devon and Lon- 
don, and, after a short halt m 
London, whirling down t0 
Brighton in the dark, faster 
than I had ever travelled be- 
fore, past what seemed to be 
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an endless succession of gas-lit 
towns—a great excitement for 
a small boy of seven. 

I stayed not long at the 
Brighton school, having over- 
heard one of the ushers swear- 
ing, and reproduced his exact 
words, with the idea of making 
agreeable conversation, to an 
extremely austere old aunt. In 
1868 I was transferred to a 
school at Sevenoaks, then still 
rural, though already threat- 
ened by the demons of yellow 
brick and purple slate. In 
those days the place could only 
be reached through a crawling 
journey by the London, Chat- 
ham and Dover railway, and 
all the road towards the present 
railway station was open forest 
of Scotch pines. Then that 
station was opened, and be- 
fore long the open pinewood 
was enclosed, the builder got 
to work, and he has been at 
work ever since with dire re- 
sults to a lovely country. 

In November 1868 there was 
a general election, the very last 
to be held under the old condi- 
tions. I remember well the 
scene at the nomination, the 
old-fashioned hustings being 
erected at the pavilion end of 
the old Vine cricket-ground. 
The scene was very like that 
depicted in the illustrations of 
the election at Eatanswill in 
‘Pickwick,’ though I do not 
recollect a beadle. But there 
was wild playing of musical 
instruments and much yelling of 
tival parties, which completely 
drowned the voices of the 
Speakers. After a time words 
gave place to blows, and there 
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seemed every prospect of a 
good free fight. But at the 
other end of the ground was 
waiting a body of county police, 
magnificent men, with an old 
white-haired officer at their 
head. I can see them now 
striding across the ground in 
column of fours, dressed, of 
course, in blue, with a kind of 
French shako for head-dress. 
For, until 1870, we copied the 
French in all things military, 
just as afterwards we copied 
the Germans. These thirty or 
forty men speedily separated 
the combatants, and the pro- 
ceedings on the hustings went 
forward amid unabated clam- 
our but with -no further 
violence. I remember the 
names of the candidates, but 
they are of no interest now. 
Two Conservatives were elected, 
and I wish that I could truth- 
fully say that I had seen the 
spurs buckled on to their heels 
in token that they were knights 
of the shire; but that portion 
of the ceremony I was never 
to witness. The whole pro- 
cedure of election was changed 
by the Ballot Act of 1872, and 
the old custom vanished for 
ever. 

In 1873 I went to Harrow, 
where, at that time, the only 
railway station was that on 
the main north-western line. 
A good deal of building was 
going on to eastward of the 
school, and almost daily 
funerals at the old parish church 
testified to a thick population ; 
but to west and north one 
looked out over a beautiful 
stretch of grass country, and 
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the place was still rural in 
character, though much over- 
run, towards the end of my 
time, on Saturdays by swarms 
of bicyclists from London. My 
father always used to ride 
down from London to see me 
there, and I used to walk out 
to meet him, take the groom’s 
horse, and ride in with him. 
He would be a very bold man 
who would ride down from 
London to Harrow nowadays. 

Happily remote North Devon 
was little troubled by builders 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies. 
A good many new roads had 
been made in the ’forties, but 
in not a few quarters the old 
pack-roads still formed the only 
means of communication. Thus 
the only road northward from 
my own home, for instance, at 
once ascended an abrupt face 
of bare rock with a gradient 
of one in four, which was some- 
what trying to horses in harness. 
In fact, it was rather too much 
of a good thing, and my father 
replaced it by a new road 
which he laid out himself. But 
the old pack-horse cared noth- 
ing for gradients. The import- 
ant thing for him was to have 
sound ground under his feet, 
and bare rock suited him ex- 
cellently. Only when he was 
nearing the bottom of some 
steep combe and his pack 
began to press unpleasantly 
upon his withers, did he be- 
think him to zigzag, carefully 
choosing rock for his foot- 
hold where he could find it, 
as he generally could. And so 
came into existence those 


curious double corkscrew turns 
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which are so common at the 
foot of hills on most of the pack- 
roads of North Devon. In the 
early days of motor-cars these 
hills and turns led to a good 
many accidents, and only last 
year I found a car, towing a 
caravan, in hopeless diff- 
culties at a well-known cork- 
screw turn. The owner was 
on his way to Glasgow, and I 
suppose that eventually he 
reached it; but when I saw 
him he could not go forward 
and (very wisely) dared not go 
back. Such places were for- 
midable even to four-wheeled 
horse vehicles, though easily 
negotiable in a dog-cart at 
ordinary times. If, however, 
the water at the foot of the 
hill were unbridged and in 
heavy flood, you needed a 
steady and high-couraged horse 
to descend to it from one steep 
pitch and ascend from it to 
another as steep. There were 
a few old bridges over some of 
the larger streams, with just 
room for one vehicle to pass, 
and with little triangular re- 
fuges where the hapless pedes- 
trian might remain in safety 
until the pack-train (for these 
were pack-bridges) should have 
passed him. One such bridge, 
very dear to me from old 
associations, I sought out last 
year, only to find that it had 
been swept away by the County 
Council and replaced by another 
(mercifully not of iron) wider 
and more commodious, though 
quite out of character with the 
road. Alas! the destroyers 
had not thought even of taking 
a photograph of the old bridge. 
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Still, there is always one 
man for whose sake one must 
welcome improvements to roads 
and bridges, and that is the 
country doctor. I remember 
one or two who frequently 
went their rounds in the saddle, 
like the doctors in the novels of 
Mrs Gaskell and Anthony Trol- 
lope; and they were wise, for 
the approaches to many out- 
lying farmhouses were not— 
sometimes still are not—very 
inviting to wheeled vehicles. 
But there was one old doctor 
who seemed to be able to go 
anywhere in a low gig with a 
pony in the shafts. His busi- 
ness, by a strange coincidence, 
used to take him to any hunt- 
ing-meet within a reasonable 
distance, and he would follow 
the hounds over the most 
astonishing ground. Curiously 
enough one of his gig-slaves, a 
pony measuring a little over 
fourteen hands, lasted him for 
more than twenty years, and 
finally reached the unusual age 
of thirty-six. There was no 


question about the dates, for 


they were marked by two 
great public events. The pony 
was dropped in 1851, the year 
of the Great Exhibition, and 
was sent to the stag-hounds’ 
kennels in 1887, the year of 
Queen Victoria’s first jubilee. 
When the doctor retired from 
practice he made over this 
faithful servant to a small 
tenant of my father’s whom he 
could trust to treat him well, 
and the old pony always seemed 
to bein good case. He made his 
final pilgrimage (sixteen miles) 
to his death-place on his own 
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hooves, and he was then “so 
fat as a whale,” as his owner 
regretfully observed. 

The greatest deliverance for 
doctors and their horses was 
the abolition of turnpike gates. 
After dark the tollman would 
shut his gate, and in those days, 
cheap rock-oil being as yet 
unknown, there were few lights 
to be seen in a village after 
eight o’clock in the winter. 
So the unfortunate doctor, 
travelling on a cold winter’s 
night to bring some new citizen 
into the world, was frequently 
detained for many minutes until 
the tollman could be awakened 
to scramble down half-dressed 
and unlock his barrier. One 
doctor told me that once he 
woke up in his gig to find his 
horse halted patiently opposite 
a closed turnpike gate. Both 
he and his man had fallen 
asleep from sheer weariness, 
and how long the horse had 
waited on the road he could 
not say. The narrator of this 
anecdote was one of nine 
brothers of whom eight were 
of the medical profession and 
were scattered all over the 
county; but he was dis- 
tinguished from his brethren 
by the name of the lying 
doctor B., being endowed with 
a very lively imagination. Yet 
in this instance there was 
nothing incredible in his story. 
It is on record that the Ply- 
mouth coach once, through some 
mishap, started on its final 
stage without a driver and 
accomplished the whole jour- 
ney in safety until the team 
entered Plymouth itself, when, 
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allowing only for themselves 
and not for the vehicle behind 
them, they turned a corner too 
sharply and upset the coach. 

Turnpike gates must have 
been extinct for more than 
fifty years, and no doubt it is 
a relief to all to be quit of 
them, but I confess to a feeling 
of melancholy when I pass 
their little deserted houses by 
the roadside. We in Devon 
are a garrulous folk, and one 
never paid toll to man, 
woman or child without ex- 
changing a few words; while, 
if by chance the toll-taker had a 
piece of news to communicate, 
he or she spent a day of riotous 
excitement. It must be allowed 
also that, under the turnpike 
system, those who used the 
roads most paid most towards 
their upkeep. The exception 
was when a whole hunting- 
field galloped through a turn- 
pike, for the tollman was always 
too good a sportsman to close 
the gate; but even so I have 
seen the local magnate throw 
down a sovereign as he passed, 
to pay for everyone. A course 
of turnpike gates would be 
very wholesome for motor- 
coaches when rival lines race 
each other and drive everyone 
else off the road, and would be 
very salutary in compelling 
heavy lorries to pay their fair 
share of maintenance. 

The road was a friendly 
place in old days, when people 
travelled at a reasonable speed. 
Before railways had spread to 
remote parts, people still had to 
post for considerable distances 
from a station; and post- 


boys, even from small inns, had 
their distinguishing dress, which 
was a delight to the children, 
The local magnate, too, made 
his occasional pilgrimage even 
in Devon—much more if he 
hailed from the Dukeries—with 
a team of four, postilions and 
outriders. The chain of ridex 
also was continuous. But 
roads have been driven dig- 
tracted, and the rural popul- 
tion with them, during the past 
two generations. In the days 
of coaches everyone liked to 
live on the road and be in 
touch with the world. Then 
came railways, and the folk 
tended to cluster round the 
railway stations. Then came 
bicycles, and the road once 
again became a lively place of 
business. Finally came motor- 
cars, smothering everything 
with dust, and dealing death 
and destruction to children and 
dogs. Where is the poor rustic 
to lay his head ? 

Strangely enough, he is well 
content to remain by the road. 
In North Devon we have but 
poor building material, and the 
older cottages are mostly con- 
structed with walls of cob 
(mud, lime and hair) and roofs 
of thatch. They can be pretty 
enough even so in their simple 
way, and will stand for cen- 
turies if the roof be kept water- 
tight. I lately visited one 
little group of such cottages 
where in my childhood old men 
in knee-breeches, stockings and 
plush waistcoats used to sit 
and sun themselves, while the 
women, in sun-bonnets and 
pattens, waddled across the road 
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with their pitchers to fetch 
water from the spring in the 
pank over against them. Every 
house now offers to supply teas 
to the travelling public, with 
the additional temptation of 
Devonshire cream; one boldly 
flaunts the banner of ‘ bed and 
preakfast’; and one, greatly 
daring, volunteers to provide 
ices. I hope that the folks 
are the richer and the happier 
for the change. Their world is 
at least widened, if that makes 
for happiness. But is there 
any happiness comparable to 
that of knowing one’s job, 
whatever it may be, thoroughly 
and doing it well? Stone- 
breaking by the roadside was, 
in my youth, proverbial as a 
monotonous and thankless task. 
The unhappy man to whom it 
fell to teach me mathematics 
left me no doubt upon that 
point. Yet the work of the old- 
fashioned stone-breaker, with 
his long-handled hammer and 
wire spectacles, made far better 
roads than the boulders, mixed 
with mud, which are now 
crushed into some description 
of surface by the weight of a 
steam-roller. Macadam’s doc- 
trine, I believe, was that not a 
stone should be used which 
could not pass through a two- 
inch ring. .The stones I see 
used on some roads in England 
average five cubic inches, 
broken doubtless by machinery, 
and forced into a false sem- 
blance of cohesion by more 
Machinery. The result is not 
happy ; and the whole process 
8 calculated to bring road- 
making into contempt. 





But it is always the tendency 
of machinery to destroy a 
man’s delight in his work. 
There were mechanical appli- 
ances even sixty years ago in 
agriculture—horse-drawn rakes, 
hay-tossers, and the like. I 
have seen fields reaped both 
with scythe and with sickle, 
but the mechanical reaper was 
more usual. It was, however, 
not yet a reaper and binder, 
so that the manual binding of 
cornsheaves, an art which even 
a beginner could acquire in 
half an hour, was still practised. 
For the rest the agricultural 
labourer was a far more highly 
skilled person than his urban 
neighbour could appreciate. 
Cobbett said that a man who 
could drive a straight furrow 
was an educated man, and so 
he was. But besides driving a 
straight furrow the despised 
rustic could plash and trim a 
hedge, fell a tree as he wished it 
to fall without wasting a stroke 
of the axe, and make a faggot- 
binder of the brittlest wood, to 
say nothing of shearing, milk- 
ing, and other such matters 
which are not so simple as they 
look; and, as a test of physical 
strength, throwing heavy spade- 
fuls of wet clay out of a ten- 
foot drain. The labourer was 
a master of many such crafts. 
He knew himself to be so; 
and the knowledge gave him 
self-respect, with the natural 
dignity and courtesy which be- 
long thereto. As to such dis- 
tinct crafts as that of thatching, 
the thatcher was often an 
artist, no less; and I never 
met a good blacksmith who did 
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not rightly hold his head high. 
Personally I would have given 
much to possess the secrets of a 
successful rat-catcher, and to 
enjoy the stores of observation, 
half-unconsciously hoarded but 
never given out, which he had 
gathered in the pursuit of his 


Unfortunately the townsman 
understood none of these things. 
He was quick and glib of speech 
whereas the rustic was inarti- 
culate, wherefore the townsman 
judged himself to be superior. 
And this is the judgment of 
the world at large, not of the 
townsman only. One of the 
most inarticulate men, urban 
or rural, that I ever met was 
the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Haig; one of the most voluble 
was another Field-Marshal, the 
late Sir Henry Wilson. There 
was, in my judgment, no com- 
parison between the two men 
either in character or ability ; 
but the voluble one would have 
prevailed with the majority, 
and prevailed wrongly. The 
rustic was no wiser than his 
fellows. The urban mind had 
propounded the theory that a 
man was naught unless he 
could add to all other accom- 
plishments the power of appre- 
hending written speech with 
the eye as well as spoken 
speech with the ear. In my 
native parish there had been 
a village school since 1795, the 
idea of the founder being that 
the young people should read 
their Bibles, write to their 


parents after leaving home, and 
keep account of their savings. 
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The school was filled to oye. 
flowing, for fathers and mothey 
did not grudge the 

fees, and accepted this edng. 
tion in the right spirit as supple. 
mentary to training in the 
real business of life. But when 
the Education Act of 18% 
decreed that every child must 
and should be taught to 
read, write and cipher, then 
the poor rustic head wa 
turned. It would be unfair to 
blame him. Little more than 
twenty years earlier Parlia- 
ment had deliberately sacr- 
ficed agriculture to what is 
called industrialism, the country 
to the towns. The representa- 
tives of the manufacturing in- 
terests never ceased to denounce 
the traditional leaders of rural 
life, the squire and the parson. 
Agriculture was on the dow- 
ward grade. Why should a 
bright lad or girl, who could 
write a fair hand and cast up 
accounts, not seek out a livelier 
career? What was the use of 
being a ‘scholar’ if all one’s 
book-learning was to be wasted 
on that decaying industry, the 
cultivation of the soil. 

So the youth who might 
have worked his way up to 
be first a small tenant and later 
a full-fledged farmer, migrated 
to the town and became 4 
counter-skipper or a bank clerk. 
Far be it from me to belittle 
those honourable vocations. 
Men can and do rise high 
them, but the vast majority 
reach a certain low level and 
there stop. Machinery—a gm 
comment upon the intellectual 
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effort demanded of the inferior 
among them—is now driving 
more and more of them out of 
employment. A still worse 
sign was the reluctance to 
enter domestic service. I re- 
member when the pick of the 
lads and girls thought them- 
selves lucky to be admitted 
for training to the squire’s 
household, and not without 
reason; for, if they did well, 
they were sure of promotion 
either there or in the house- 
hold of some relation. The 
collaterals of a great house 
used to pass their servants 
round and round until those 
servants, if deserving, reached 
the highest place. They ceased 
to be servants; they became 
honoured, beloved and trusted 
friends; and, while their life 
lasted, they were continually 
training up young men and 
maidens to grow like unto 
themselves. Now, and for 
thirty or forty years past, 
anyone seeking for a lad or a 
girl to enter the house and go 
through the mill in the old way, 
might be thankful to catch 
the village idiot. I suppose 
that the young people best 
know their own business, but 
the passing of the old domestic 
servant strikes me, who have 
known and honoured not a few 
of them, as something more 
than a family misfortune. It 
seems to me to indicate a dis- 
inclination not from domestic 
service only but from all service, 
and a lamentable indifference 
to the order, method and dis- 
cipline which are essential to 


the building up even of the 
humblest home. 

I was just verging upon man- 
hood when agriculture, long 
tottering, crumbled into ruin 
after the dire year 1879. I 
remember the eternal down- 
pour of rain, the constant 
flooding of rivers, the hay-crop 
turned to rubbish, the farmers 
for once working even on Sun- 
days in the effort to save their 
corn, the stooks still sprouting 
and rotting in the fields in Nov- 
ember, sheep and even oxen and 
fallow-deer dying of fluke. 
Hundreds of small landowners 
were ruined and driven from the 
countryside for ever, and the 
whole industry suffered a shock 
from which it has never re- 
covered. Nor apparently had 
Parliament any great desire 
that it should recover. While 
it was still gasping and ex- 
hausted a Liberal Government 
imposed the death duties which 
crippled it still further, and 
seem likely to destroy it 
altogether. At the present rate 
the old country houses will 
shortly all of them be turned 
into hotels, schools, asylums, 
convents and the like, or will 
be deserted and allowed to fall 
to ruin, a8 many have fallen 
in the past. The only hope of 
preserving a certain number of 
them seems to lie in the steady 
increase of imbecility, and the 
conversion of the stately homes 
of England into refuges for 
idiots. 

However, in return great 
things are promised to us. 
Education will bring culture and 
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refinement within reach of all, 
and, with the progress of scien- 
tific discovery and mechanical 
invention, everyone will enjoy 
abundance of leisure. The 
vision is a beautiful one; but 
does it take full account of 
poor human nature? It is 
good, as Matthew Arnold said, 
that we should know the best 
that has been thought and said 
in the world. But how many 
of us are capable of under- 
standing it even if we try to 
know it? Are there five in a 
thousand? And is it not far 
easier and more congenial to 
the great majority to study 
the worst that has been thought 
and said in the world? Abun- 
dant leisure for all is an appal- 
ling thought. Only a very 
small minority can turn leisure 
to good-account. The great 
majority will simply quarrel 
for want of something better to 
do. It will be necessary to 
enrol a quarter of the popula- 


tion as police to keep the other 
three-quarters in order; and 
those police will enjoy very 
little leisure. The end may be 
that a much diminished and 
enfeebled population will creep 
back to the land and scratch 
at it in their ignorant fashion to 
try to raise food to eat. They 
will have to learn by experi- 
ment, for the old skilled agri- 
cultural labourer will be ex- 
tinct, and by generations of 
toil they will slowly reclaim 
the abandoned ground and 
regain something at least of the 
old skill. Merciful nature will 
have converted beautiful houses 
and churches into picturesque 
ruins, overgrown hideous towns 
and swallowed up bungalows. 
The countryside will again be 
fair even if somewhat wild, and 
the surviving people will re- 
cover their sense of the dignity 
of work. They may possibly be 
considerably happier than their 
town-living ancestors. 
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DR JOHN MOORE. 


BY ROBERT H. CASE. 


Dr JoHN MooRE was a dis- 
tinguished figure in the medical 
and literary worlds of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and has still various 
claims on our remembrance. 
He was the father of Sir John 
Moore; the friend and biog- 
rapher of Smollett; the ad- 
mirer whose warm and active 
sympathy drew from Burns 
his short but priceless auto- 
biography ; an eye-witness of 
the French Revolution, who 
left on record a vivid picture 
of men and events during five 
critical months ; and the author 
of a novel which originated, or 
at least encouraged, the de- 
velopment of a certain type of 
character in fiction and poetry. 
In this novel, ‘ Zeluco,’ which 
appeared in 1786, and thus 
preceded the work of Mrs Rad- 
ciffey he drew a character 
striking and accomplished, but 
passionate, and moody with 
consciousness of guilt ; and as, 
with him, moral teaching was 
a first principle, sought to 
show how a wild nature, un- 
less disciplined and corrected 
in youth, may become wholly 
evil and unhappy, notwith- 
standing the advantages of rank 
and wealth and physical and 
mental gifts of a superior kind. 
The novel met with remark- 
able success, and nearly thirty 
years later Byron wrote, in his 
additional preface to ‘Childe 


Harold’: “Had I proceeded 
with the poem, this character 
would have deepened as he 
drew to the close; for the 
outline which I once meant to 
fill up for him was, with some 
exceptions, the sketch of a 
modern Timon, perhaps a poet- 
ical Zeluco.”’ 

When the name of an author 
is principally kept alive by a 
particular work, as Moore’s by 
‘ Zeluco,’ the reader whose taste 
inclines him to seek out ne- 
glected merit will usually find 
his best reward where he is 
thus taught to look for it. But 
the didacticism of Moore rarely 
allows display of his brighter 
gifts in his novels, and to 
appreciate to the full his 
qualities as a tolerant and 
amused spectator of men and 
things, like Fielding much given 
to irony, and like Sterne prone 
to indulge in sly humour and 
sentiment, we must go es- 
pecially to the four volumes of 
travels which he published 
earlier in life. 

Moore was born in Stirling in 
1729, eldest son of a minister, 
on whose death in 1737 the 
family moved to Glasgow, where 
he was educated at the Gram- 
mar School and University. 
Choosing medicine for his 
special study, he was appren- 
ticed to Mr John Gordon, the 
surgeon whose apprentice Smol- 
lett had been a few years 
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before ; and when his appren- 
ticeship terminated in 1747, he 
went to Flanders with the Duke 
of Argyle’s regiment, and served 
there in various medical capa- 
cities till peace was declared in 
1749. From Paris, where he 
later attended lectures and saw 
hospital practice, he made many 
excursions with Smollett, whom 
he had met previously in 
England. He was appointed 
surgeon to the household of 
the English ambassador, but 
after two more years abroad 
accepted an invitation from his 
former master to a partnership 
in Glasgow, where he practised 
extensively, married and took 
the degree of M.D. 

In 1772, however, when forty- 
three years old, he undertook 
to travel with the young Duke 
of Hamilton, and spent five 
years in making the tour of 
Europe in his company, which 
was of great advantage to an 
observer of human nature in 
giving him admission to all 
grades of society. On his return 
in 1778 he settled in London 
to practise as a physician, and 
lost no time in publishing the 
results of his travels. Two vol- 
umes appeared in 1779, with 
the title ‘A View of Society 
and Manners in France, Swit- 
zerland and Germany, with 
Anecdotes relating to some 
Eminent Characters ’; and two 
more on Italy with a similar 
title appeared in 1781. 

Like those of Smollett, 


Moore’s relations are given in 
the form of letters, and in 
“ Letter XIII.” he presents “a 
fine French lady,” whom he 
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was called upon to attend tog 
party, and whom he found a 
her toilette, submitting a ney 
head-dress of her invention to 
the judgment of a gener 
officer and two abbés. Their 
flattering assertion that it would 
immediately become the gen. 
eral mode of Paris and do 
immortal honour to her genius 
completes her happiness : “ She 
wheeled from before the glass, 
with an air of exultation— 
Allons, donc, mes enfants— 
la gloire,—cried she; and was 
proceeding to give orders for 
her equipage, when a servant 
entered and informed her that 
Madame la Comtesse had ac- 
cepted her invitation, and would 
certainly do herself the honour 
of dining with her. I despair 
of giving you an idea of the 
sudden change which this mes- 
sage occasioned in the features 
of Madame de M——. Had 
she heard the death of her 
father, or her only child, she 
could not have been more con- 
founded. Est il possible (said 
she, with an accent of despair), 
qu’on puisse étre si béte!— 
The servant was called, and 
examined regarding the import 
of the answer he had brought 
from Madame la Comtesse. It 
was even so—she was assuredly 
to come. ... Did you send 
to invite her for this day! 
said I.—Undoubtedly I did, 
replied Madame de M—. 
That could be delayed no longer. 
—She came to town last Sun- 
day.—I therefore sent her the 
politest message in the world, 
begging to have the honour of 
her company for this day, at 
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dinner; and behold, the horrid 
woman (with a rudeness, or 
ignorance of life without ex- 
ample) sends me word she will 
come. It is very shocking, 
indeed, said I, that she should 
have misunderstood your kind- 
ness 80 prodigiously.—Is it not ? 
said she. Could any mortal 
have expected so barbarous a 
return of civility ?—She is con- 
nected with some of my rela- 
tions in the country :—when 
she came to town I immediately 
left my name with her porter. 
—She called next day on me— 
I had informed my Swiss that 
I was always to be out when 
shecame. I was denied accord- 
ingly.—Cela est tout simple, et 
selon les régles. The woman 
is twenty years older than I, 
and we must be insupportable 
to each other.—She ought to 
have seen that my invitation 
was dictated by politeness only : 
—the same politeness on her 
part should have prompted her 
to send a refusal. In this 
manner we might have visited 
each other, dined and supped 
together, and remained on the 
most agreeable footing im- 
aginable through the whole 
course of our lives :—but this 
instance of grossiéreté must 
put an end to all connection.” 
The lady’s chagrin is all the 
greater because this engage- 
ment deprived her of meeting 
the Marquis de F——, of whom 
she was thought to be fond; 
but the Marquis himself seemed 
to Moore to be not so much 
disappointed as amused by im- 
agining the loving téte-d-téte 
between the two ladies. To 
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his knowledge the Countess 
was aware of the projected 
party, and had “seized that 
opportunity of plaguing Madame 
de M——-,, whom she hated.” 
The Marquis de F , in 
whom Moore finds a _ useful 
and delightful friend, appears 
early in the letters, and is 
met with again and again. He 
is 80 gay and witty, so amiable 
and kind-hearted, that one is 
as loth to part with him as 
was Moore, when, on returning 
from Italy towards the close 
of his travels, he found him at 
Besangon with his regiment, 
just out of danger from a 
serious illness and still suffer- 
ing from attacks of ague, but 
cheerful and amusing as ever. 
In his apartment sat a solemn 
monkey, doing daily penance 
in a huge periwig for having 
filched it from the Marquis’s 
doctor, who had indignantly 
declined to receive back the 
degraded article. The Marquis 
had heard of Moore’s visit 
to Rome, and demands “ des 
nouvelles du Pape?” “On 
nous a dit,” he continues, “ que 
vous aviez passé par la céré- 
monie de la Pantoufle. Ne 
pourroit-on pas pendre au trag- 
ique une misére comme cela 
chez vous ow le Saint Pere passe 
pour une Babylonienne de mau- 
vaise vie?’ When Moore 
feared he would be the worse 
for talking too much, and 
offered to withdraw, the Mar- 
quis assured him that nothing 
did him so much harm as 
holding his tongue, “and that 
the most excessive headache he 
had ever had in his life was 
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owing to his having been two 
hours without speaking, when 
he made his addresses to 
Madame de ——, who could 
never forgive those who broke 
in upon the thread of her dis- 
course, and whom he lost, after 
all, by uttering a few sentences 
before she could recover her 
breath after a fit of sneezing. 
‘In most people’s discourse,’ 
added he, ‘a sneeze passes for 
a full stop. Mais dans le 
Caquet eternel de cette femme 
ce n’est qu’un virgule.’ ” 

On a previous occasion the 
Marquis had suffered from the 
opposite quality when dining 
with Moore and a certain Eng- 
lish lord who had just arrived 
in Paris. ‘‘ You know,” writes 
Moore to his correspondent, 
“how laborious a thing it is 
to keep alive a dialogue with 
my Lord M. The conversation 
either degenerates into a soli- 
loquy on your part, or expires 
altogether. I was therefore 
exceedingly happy with the 
thoughts of the Marquis’s com- 
pany. He was uncommonly 
lively ; addressed much of his 
conversation to his Lordship ; 
tried him upon every subject 
—wine, women, horses, politics 
and religion. He then sung 
Chansons 4 boire, and en- 
deavoured in vain to get my 
Lord to join in the chorus. 
Nothing would do.—He ad- 
mired his clothes, praised his 
dog, and said a_ thousand 
obliging things of the English 
nation. To no purpose; his 
Lordship kept up his silence 
and reserve to the last, and 
then drove away to the opera. 
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Ma foi, said the Marquis, a3 
soon as he went out of the 
room, il a de grands talents 
pour le silence, ce Milord-]3,” 
In speaking of the privilega 
of rank in France, and compara. 
tive neglect of the rights of 
ordinary people, Moore remarks 
that ‘‘ the polished mildnegg of 
French manners, the gay and 
sociable turn of the nation, 
the affable and easy conduct 
of masters to their servants, 
supply the deficiencies, and 
correct the errors, of the govern- 
ment, and render the condition 
of the common people in France, 
but particularly in Paris, better 
than in several other countries 
in Europe ’’; and the following 
incident is corroborative of his 
statement and places the char- 
acter of the Marquis in a most 
amiable light. The two friends 
were driving at some distance 
from Paris when their interest 
was roused by the sight of a 
young soldier seated on the 
grass near the road and playing 
on @ violin. As they came 
nearer, they saw he had 4 
wooden leg, part of which lay 
broken beside him. ‘“ What 
do you there, soldier ? said the 
Marquis.—I am on my way 
home to my own village, mon 
officier, said the soldier.—But, 
my poor friend, resumed the 
Marquis, you will be a furious 
long time before you arrive at 
your journey’s end if you have 
no carriage besides these, point- 
ing at the fragments of his 
wooden leg.—I wait for my 
equipage and all my suite, said 
the soldier; and I am greatly 
mistaken if I do not see them 
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this moment coming down the 
pill.” It appeared that when 
the young man returned from 
the wars minus a leg, the mar- 
riage which his absence had 
postponed was violently op- 
by the bride’s relatives. 
But she herself had received 
him with open arms, and they 
were now on their way to Paris 
to take the diligence for her 
husband’s native town, when 
his wooden leg had snapped, 
and she had been obliged to go 
to the next village in search 
of a cart to carry him forward. 
When they had heard so 
much from the soldier, the girl, 
a lively and beautiful brunette, 
arrived with the cart, and told 
her lover with a smile of affec- 
tion that she had found an 
admirable carpenter, who prom- 
ised to make a leg that would 
not break, and would be ready 
on the morrow for the continu- 
ance of their journey. “ You 
must be much fatigued, my dear, 
said the Marquis.—On ne se 
fatigue pas, Monsieur, quand on 
travaille pour ce qu’on aime, 
replied the girl—The soldier 
kissed her hand with a gallant 
and tender air.—When a woman 
has fixed her heart upon a man, 
you see, said the Marquis, 
turning to me, it is not a leg 
more or less that will make 
her change her sentiments.— 
Nor was it his legs, said Fan- 
chon, which made any impres- 
sion on my heart.—If they had 
made a little, however, said the 
Marquis, you would not have 
been singular in your way of 
thinking ; but allons, continued 
he, addressing himself to me.— 


This girl is quite charming— 
her lover has the appearance 
of a brave fellow ;—they have 
but three legs betwixt them, 
and we have four ;—if you have 
no objection, they shall have 
the carriage, and we will follow 
on foot to the next village, and 
see what can be done for these 
lovers.—I never agreed to a 
proposal with more pleasure in 
my life.” 

The Marquis over-ruled the 
soldier’s scruples by telling him 
it was his duty to obey a 
Colonel, and the chaise having 
moved off, continued to Moore : 
“* Voyez vous, combien nous 
sommes heureux nous autres 
Frangois & bon marché,’ adding 
with a smile, ‘le bonheur, 4 
ce qu’on m’a dit, est plus cher 
en Angleterre.’ ‘But,’ an- 
swered I, ‘how long will this 
last with these poor people ? ’ 
—‘ Ah, pour le coup,’ said he, 
‘voila une reflexion bien An- 
gloise—that, indeed, is what 
I cannot tell; neither do I 
know how long you or I may 
live; but I fancy it would be 
great folly to be sorrowful 
through life because we do not 
know how soon misfortunes may 
come, and because we are quite 
certain that death is to come 
at last.’ ” 

The pedestrians rejoined the 
happy couple at the village inn, 
to which they had directed 
their postilion to drive, and 
while refreshing them with vic- 
tuals and wine, tactfully drew 
from them their plans for the 
future, the soldier confident of 
employment for his fiddle in a 
village which, for its size, cele- 
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brates more marriages than any 
other in France, and the girl 
hoping much from her skill in 
weaving hair nets and silk 
purses and mending stockings. 
Besides, her uncle has two 
hundred livres of hers which 
she will make him pay, how- 
ever grudgingly, and the sol- 
dier has fifteen livres in his 
pocket, besides two louis which 
he had lent to a poor farmer to 
help to pay his taxes, and 
which the farmer will repay 
when he is able. “ You see, 
sir, said Fanchon to me, that 
we are not objects of com- 
passion.—May we not be happy, 
my good friend (turning to her 
lover with a look of exquisite 
tenderness), if it be not our 
own fault ?—If you are not, 
ma douce amie! said the sol- 
dier with great warmth, je 
serai bien & plaindre.—I never 
felt a more charming sensation. 
—The tear trembled in the 
Marquis’s eye.—Ma foi, said 
he to me, c’est une comédie 
larmoyante.—Then, turning to 
Fanchon, Come hither, my dear, 
said he; till such time as you 
can get payment of the two 
hundred livres, and my friend 
here recovers his two louis, 
accept of this from me, putting 
a purse of louis into her hand.— 
I hope you will continue to 
love your husband, and to be 
loved by him.—Let me know 
from time to time how your 
affairs go on, and how I can 
serve you. This will inform 
you of my name, and where I 
live. But if ever you do me 
the pleasure of calling at my 
house at Paris,—be sure to 


bring your husband with you; 
for I would not wish to esteem 
you less or love. you more 
than I do at this moment, 
Let me see you sometimes ; 
but always bring your husband 
along with you.—I shall never 
be afraid to trust her with you, 
said the soldier.—She shall see 
you as often as she pleases, 
without my going with her.—It 
was by too much venturing (as 
your serjeant told me) that you 
lost your leg, my best friend, 
said Fanchon, with a smile, to 
her lover. Monsieur le Colonel 
n’est que trop aimable. I 
shall follow his advice literally, 
and when I have the honour of 
waiting on him, you shall al- 
ways attend me.” 

The kindness of the Marquis 
is genuine and disinterested, 
and Moore’s momentary sus- 
picion to the contrary is en- 
tirely removed by their subse- 
quent conversation. ‘‘ F——,” 
he concludes, “ never appeared 
so perfectly amiable. B— 
called and supped with me 
the same evening. I was too 
full of the adventure of Fan- 
chon and Dubois not to men- 
tion it to him, with all the 
particulars of the Marquis’s 
behaviour. — This F—— of 
yours, said he, is an honest 
fellow. Do contrive to let us 
dine with him to-morrow.— 
By-the-bye, continued he after 
a little pause, are not those 
F——’s originally from Eng- 
land ?—I think I have heard of 
such a@ name in Yorkshire.” 
The force of this last remark 
and of Moore’s ironical report 
of it derives from the fact that 
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B— is an Englishman who 
ean see no good in any other 
country or people. 
-The conclusion of the story 
of Fanchon and her husband 
is in perfect keeping with its 
ing. The Marquis in- 
formed Moore at Besancon that 
his mother had settled them 
happily at her home in the 
country, where she had taken 
a strong affection for Fanchon 
and found Dubois of great 
service in the quality of steward. 
“T once,” said the Marquis, 
* proposed to Fanchon, en badi- 
nant, to make a trip to Paris, 
for she must be tired of so 
much solitude. ‘ Have I not 
my husband?’ said she. 
‘Your husband is not com- 
pany,’ rejoined I; ‘ your hus- 
band, you know, is yourself.’ 
What do you think was 
her answer? Elle m’a_ ré- 
pondu,” continued the Mar- 
quis, “‘ Ah, Monsieurle Marquis, 
plus on s’éloigne de soi-méme, 
plus on s’écarte du bonheur.’ ”’ 
As has already appeared, the 
traveller, like his friend Smol- 
lett, is a close observer of 
national types. At Basle he 
ironically tells how he learned 
the true use of language from a 
Dutchman, a round-faced, rosy, 
plump gentleman from Amster- 
dam, who spoke no French and 
replied by nods even to his 
own language. When Moore’s 
polite expression of regret that 
they could not, having no 
common language, enjoy the 
pleasure of conversation, was 
translated to him, he took his 
Pipe out of his mouth, and, as 
the interpreter with some re- 
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luctance explained, observed 
“that we ought to console 
ourselves for the accident of 
not understanding each other ; 
for as we had no connection 
or dealings in trade together, 
our conversing could not pos- 
sibly answer any useful pur- 
pose.” “ A man that travels,” 
observes Moore, “is always 
learning something. Had I 
not visited Basle, I might 
have conversed all my lifetime 
without knowing the true use 
of language.” 

Readers of Goethe’s autobio- 
graphy will remember his refer- 
ence to the hobby prevalent 
in Germany of making private 
museums, and this and the 
meticulous thoroughness of the 
German is amusingly illustrated 
in a letter from Frankfort. 
Referring to this fashion, Moore 
says that no stranger could pay 
his court better than by asking 
permission to see the museums, 
but that the request may have 
serious consequences, as the 
proprietor of the collection al- 
ways attends, gives the history 
of each object, and, as his 
lecture is gratis, makes it as 
long as he pleases. The young 
Duke of Hamilton, who crops 
up rarely but always pleasantly 
in these letters, being ignorant 
of this peculiarity, incautiously 
expressed a wish to three or 
four virtuosi to see their cabi- 
nets. ‘I attended him,” says 
Moore, “ on his first visitation 
yesterday. The gentleman 
made an unusual exertion to 
please his Grace. He said, being 
fully convinced of his taste for 
natural philosophy, in which 
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people of his high rank were 
never deficient, he would there- 
fore take pleasure to explain 
every particular in the collec- 
tion with the greatest delibera- 
tion. ... He then descanted 
on each particular with such 
minuteness and perseverance 
as completely satiated his 
Grace’s curiosity, and gave him 
such a knowledge of earths, 
crystals, agates, pyrites, mar- 
casites, petrifactions, metals, 
semi-metals, &¢c., &c., as will, 
I dare swear, serve him for 
the rest of his life. . . . As the 
day approached on which we 
had been promised the sight 
of another cabinet of curiosities, 
I found the Duke’s impatience 
to be gone from Frankfort 
increase every moment.” So, 
sending an apology to the dis- 
appointed proprietors, they set 
out for Cassel through bad 
roads covered with snow; but 
though sometimes they could 
move no faster than hearses, 
the Duke bore all “ with won- 
derful serenity, contemplating 
the happy evasion he had made 
from the cabinets of Frank- 
fort,” maintaining his good 
humour against the phlegm 
and obstinacy of the German 
postilions. This leads to an 
amusing contrast of the char- 
acter of German and French 
postilions ; but more interesting 
is an encounter which occurred 
at Prague, and makes us reflect 
that the discredited stage Irish- 
man of the eighteenth century 
was not so far from reality as 
is now supposed. ‘‘ We found 
an acquaintance at Prague 
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when we least expected it; 
for as the Duke of Hamilton 
and I stood talking in the 
streets, a priest who belongs 
to a seminary of learning in 
this town overheard us; upon 
which he stopped, and after 
looking at us very earnestly 
for some time, he at length 
came up and addressed us in 
these words: I do assure you 
now, I am an Irishman too, 
This easy kind of introduction 
produced a degree of intimacy, 
I asked how he knew 80 readily 
that we were Irish? Am I 
not after hearing you speak 
English, my dear? replied the 
honest priest, for he really was 
a very honest and obliging 
fellow, and the most useful 
and entertaining cicerone we 
could have had at Prague.” 
Moore’s account of his travels 
in Italy, though perhaps more 
open to the charge of padding 
with chunks of history and 
matter savouring of the guide- 
book, continues to afford illus- 
trations of his bonhomie and 
humour. He is a kindly critic 
of Italian society, and by no 
means inclined to endorse cur- 
rent opinion of its morals, but 
he indulges his ironical humour 
as opportunity occurs. “ The 
Duke of Hamilton,” he says, 
“was presented to a beautiful 
young lady at one of the 
assemblies. In the course of 
conversation he happened to 
say, That he had heard she 
had been married very lately. 
She answered, with precipita 
tion, Yes, my lord—but my hus- 
band is an old man. She then 
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added, shaking her head, and 
in a most affecting tone of 
yoice, O holy Virgin, how ex- 
ceeding old he is!” 

In describing the famous 
Italian galleries and pictures 
Moore modestly disclaims all 
ability to criticise, though he 
has no hesitation in condemn- 
ing portraits wholesale, having 
a curious contempt—especially 
in one 80 observant of human 
nature—for individuals as sub- 
jects for great artists. His 
modesty failed him, however, 
in his pronouncement on Italian 
comedy, which gives him occa- 
sion to employ his irony against 
himself with excellent effect. 
Acknowledging that he could 
have given no reason for his 
contemptuous opinion of Italian 
drama, he regarded Italian 
comedy as the most despicable 
stuff in the world, incapable of 
amusing a person of taste, and 
“impressed with these senti- 
ments and eager to give his 
Grace a full demonstration of 
their justness,”’ he accompanied 
the Duke of Hamilton to a 
playhouse at Venice on the 
very day of their arrival. At 
first the exhibition, in which 
@ Man who stuttered was a 
principal figure, seemed to bear 
out his contention, but pres- 
ently: “While we inwardly 
indulged sentiments of self- 
approbation, on account of the 
refinement and superiority of 
our own taste, and supported 
the dignity of these sentiments 
by @ disdainful gravity of 
countenance, the Stutterer was 
giving a piece of information 


to Harlequin which greatly in- 
terested him, and to which he 
listened with every mark of 
eagerness. This unfortunate 
speaker had just arrived at 
the most important part of his 
narrative, which was, to ac- 
quaint the impatient listener 
where his mistress was con- 
cealed, when he _ unluckily 
stumbled on a word of six or 
seven syllables, which com- 
pletely obstructed the progress 
of his narration. He attempted 
it again and again, but always 
without success. You may 
have observed that, though 
many other words would ex- 
plain his meaning equally well, 
you may as soon make a Saint 
change his religion as prevail 
on a Stutterer to accept of 
another word in place of that 
at which he has stumbled. He 
adheres to his first word to 
the last, and will sooner expire 
with it in his throat than give 
it up for any other you may 
offer. Harlequin, on the present 
occasion, presented his friend 
with a dozen; but he rejected 
them all with disdain, and per- 
sisted in his unsuccessful at- 
tempts on that which had first 
come in his way. At length, 
making a desperate effort, when 
all the spectators were gaping 
in expectation of his safe de- 
livery, the cruel word came 
up with its broad side fore- 
most, and stuck directly across 
the unhappy man’s wind-pipe. 
He gaped, and panted, and 
croaked ; his face flushed, and 
his eyes seemed ready to start 
from his head. Harlequin un- 
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buttoned the Stutterer’s waist- 
coat and the neck of his shirt ; 
he fanned his face with his 
cap, and held a bottle of 
hartshorn to his nose. At 
length, fearing his patient would 
expire before he could give 
the desired intelligence, in a 
fit of despair he pitched his 
head full in the dying man’s 
stomach, and the word bolted 
out of his mouth to the most 
distant part of the house. 

“This was performed in a 
manner so perfectly droll, and 
the humorous absurdity of the 
expedient came so unexpectedly 
upon me, that I immediately 
burst into a most excessive fit 
of laughter, in which I was 
accompanied by the D 
and your young friend Jack, 
who was along with us; and 
our laughter continued in such 
loud, violent and repeated fits 
that the attention of the audi- 
ence being turned from the 
stage to our box, occasioned a 
renewal of the mirth all over 
the playhouse with greater voci- 
feration than at first. 

“When we returned to the 
inn the Duke of Hamilton 
asked me, If I were as much 
convinced as ever that a man 
must be perfectly devoid of 
taste who could condescend to 
laugh at an Italian comedy ? ”’ 

Apart from their literary 
merit, Dr Moore’s volumes of 
travel are valuable as a picture 
of Europe shortly before the 
French Revolution; and if I 
have so far confined myself to 








[July 
illustrating those features whig 
give him a place not too fy 
below the great humoristg of 
his century, it has not been fy 
want of good material of , 
different kind. He is impa. 
tially interested in peasant 
and princes, and fair to both, 
He describes life in the smal 
German courts and the greater 
ones of Berlin and Vienna, 
He records the talk of Fred. 
erick the Great, whose char 
acter impressed him profoundly, 
and of the affable Emperor, 
who forbade all ceremony “in 
order to enjoy the blessings of 
society like other men.” Heis 
equally interested in describing 
conditions in a Swiss or Italian 
town, and details the dress of 
the common folk more minutely 
than that of Frederick, whose 
whole wardrobe, according to 
him, consisted of two blue 
coats faced with red, the lining 
of one a little torn; two 
yellow waistcoats, a good deal 
soiled with Spanish snuff ; three 
pair of yellow breeches; two 
suits of uniforms; and a suit 
of velvet embroidered with 
silver, ten years old, for great 
occasions. Moore’s admiration 
for the man and soldier doe 
not qualify his dislike of the 
extreme severity of Prussian 
military discipline. “‘ Consider- 
ing the length to which the 
system is carried,’ he says, 
“it were to be wished that it 
could be carried still further, 
and that those unhappy met 
—the common soldiers—while 
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they retained the faculties of 
hearing and obeying orders, 
could be deprived of any other 
kind of feeling.” To an officer 
who argued in favour of govern- 
ment by fear, and the ex- 
pediency of punishing mere 
slips and accidents, such as a 
fall or the temporary loss of 
a hat in a high wind, as severely 
ag real faults, and who ended 
by saying “the men do not 
seem miserable, they bear it 
very well,’ Moore replied : 
“ And would you have the less 
remorse in tormenting men be- 
cause they have the strength of 
mind to bear it well ? ” and then 
told him a story of an English 
sailor convicted of highway 
robbery, whose unconcern and 
chew of tobacco while sentence 
of death was passed provoked 
the judge beyond endurance. 
“Sirrah, said the judge... 
do you know that you are to 
be hanged in a very short 
time?—So I hear, said the 
sailor, squirting a little tobacco 
juice from his mouth.—Do you 
know, rejoined the judge, where 
you will go when you die ?— 
I cannot tell, indeed, an’t 
please your honour, said the 
sailor—Why, then, cried the 
judge with a tremendous voice, 
I will tell you: You will go to 
hell, you villain, and there be 
burnt to all eternity.—If I 
should, replied the sailor, with 
perfect tranquillity, I hope, my 
lord, I shall be able to bear it.” 
Moore’s experience of service 
was not, like Smollett’s, among 
sailors, yet he has occasional 
illustrations of sailor character, 
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which perhaps induced an un- 
scrupulous publisher to father 
upon him, after his death, the 
first nautical novel of the nine- 
teenth century, ‘ The Post Cap- 
tain,’ 1805, a trifle far too light 
and frivolous for his pen. 
Moore was not a Jacobite, 
but his sympathy was keenly 
aroused by the sight of Charles 
Edward Stuart at Florence. 
They first saw him with friends 
in a public walk, wearing the 
Insignia of the Garter. ‘“‘ We 
were told this was the Count 
Albany, and that the lady next 
him was the Countess. We 
yielded the walk, and pulled 
off our hats. The gentleman 
along with them was the Envoy 
from the King of Prussia to the 
Court of Turin. He whispered 
the Count, who, returning the 
salutation, looked very earn- 
estly at the Duke of Hamilton. 
We have seen them almost 
every evening since, either at 
the opera or on the public 
walk. His Grace does not 
affect to shun the avenue in 
which they happen to be; and 
as often as we pass near them, 
the Count fixes his eyes in a 
most expressive Manner upon 
the Duke, as if he meant to 
say—our ancestors were better 
acquainted.” In speaking of 
the Count’s misfortunes, Moore 
declares: ‘“‘ Educated as I was 
in Revolution principles, and 
in a part of Scotland where the 
religion of the Stuart family, 
and the maxims by which 
they governed, are more repro- 
bated than perhaps in any 
part of Great Britain, I could 
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not behold this unfortunate 
person without the warmest 
emotion and sympathy.” 
Though Dr Moore deplored 
the small consideration and 
protection afforded to the com- 
mon people of France by its 
laws and Government, and was 
aware of the existence of dis- 
satisfaction with the prevailing 
system, he did not, like some 
observers—Lord Chesterfield, 
for instance—foresee the likeli- 
hood of an upheaval; but, 
impressed by that compensat- 
ing influence of French manners 
to which reference has already 
been made, and by the excessive 
pride of the French in their 
King and nobles, he went so 
far, in his sixth letter, as to 
opine that even were a French 
sovereign to provoke a suc- 
cessful revolt by imprudent and 
outrageous conduct, the people 
would simply replace him by 
another Bourbon prince, with 
unabated power, “ satisfied with 
his royal word or declaration 
to govern with more equity.” 
When, notwithstanding, the Re- 
volution took place in 1789, he 
rejoiced in the hopes that 
France would obtain a system 
of government as free and 
impartial as that of Great 
Britain, and in 1792 eagerly 
embraced an opportunity “ of 
visiting the same people in a 
state of freedom whose com- 
plicated oppressions ” he “ had 
so often lamented.”” The Earl 
of Lauderdale, an old acquaint- 
ance, designing a stay in France 
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for health’s sake, invited Moor 
to accompany him and to bring 
one of his sons with him. They 
embarked at Dover on 4th 
August, and Moore began his 
‘Journal’ at Calais on the 
same day, and continued it 
almost without intermission til] 
14th December, when the party 
returned to England. From 
7th August to 4th September 
they were at Paris; from 14th 
September to 7th October at 
Calais, whither they had pro- 
ceeded leisurely, staying four 
or five days at Boulogne; and 
from 10th October to 6th De- 
cember at Paris again. The 
whole ‘Journal,’ with some 
modifications and additions, was 
published next year as ‘A 
Journal During a Residence 
in France, From the Beginning 
of August, To the Middle of 
December, 1792, To which is 
added An Account of the most 
Remarkable Events that Hap- 
pened at Paris from that Time 
to the Death of the late King 
of France.’ 

The scenes and events of 
which Dr Moore was now 4 
spectator were very different 
from those he described in his 
‘Travels’; but he is still the 
same man, always just and 
impartial in spite of outraged 
feelings and principles, and it 
is not surprising that, as he 
states in his preface to a later 
work! than the ‘ Journal’ on 
the same subject, he was 
accused by French readers who 
were Democrats of “an i 
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tolerable leaning towards aris- 
tocracy,” and by Aristocrats of 
“a strong bias to democracy.” 
His indignation at the travesties 
of deliberation and justice to 
which he was a witness in the 
meetings of the National As- 
sembly, and afterwards in the 
Convention, and his horror at 
massacres outside, could not 
shake his belief that ‘the 
folly, ambition and barbarity 
of individuals may consign their 
own names to the execra- 
tion of mankind, but cannot 
diminish the intrinsic value 
of freedom,” or his antipathy 
to despotism, which, ‘“ though 
less savage, is more hopeless 
than anarchy, which contains 
within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction ; whereas the 
pillars of despotism ... may 
stand for ages.” He is still 
the same, too, in his pleasure 
in recording any redeeming 
trait, any act or feeling that 
does honour to humanity and 
any touch of humour that 
lightens the grim story. When, 
after the travellers’ suite had 
been included in a general 
search for arms at 6 A.M., the 
master of the hotel returned 
in warlike attire and talked 
much of the fatigue he had 
supported, and hinted at the 
dangers to which he had been 
exposed, Moore, or the Earl, 
at last asked him if he had 
been successful in his search 
after suspected persons—‘‘ Oui 
milord, infiniment—He could 
not have looked more lofty if 
he had taken the Duke of 
Brunswick—Notre bataillon a 
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attrapé quatre prétres!” His 
delicate irony appears again in 
the description of a patriot 
clad in the fantastic costume 
designed by David the cele- 
brated painter as a Republican 
dress: ‘‘ His jacket and trow- 
sers were blue; his coat, 
through which the blue sleeves 
appeared, was white with a 
scarlet cape; his round hat was 
amply supplied with plumage ; 
he had two pistols stuck in 
his belt, and a very formid- 
able sabre at his side: he 
is a tall man, and of a very 
warlike figure ; I took him for 
a Major of Dragoons at least ; 
on enquiry I find he is a 
miniature painter.” Residence 
in Paris was not without its 
dangers, but fortunately for 
the travellers the English were 
much in favour at this time. 
On the occasion of the 10th 
August when the Tuileries was 
attacked, and they were roused 
by the firing of cannon and 
commotions in the streets, 
Moore, who had courageously 
ventured out, probably owed 
his life to this circumstance. 
One of a passing body of pike- 
men denounced him as an 
aristocrat. ‘“‘Such an accusa- 
tion in the streets of Paris any 
time these four years would 
have exposed a man to insult : 
in the present circumstances, 
when execution is generally the 
immediate consequence of ac- 
cusation, it might have proved 
fatal; but the valet de place 
who accompanied me declared 
that, so far from being an 
aristocrat, or anything like 
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it, I was un Anglais. Bon! 
cried the pikemen, and con- 
tinued their course.” 

In his record of the debates 
in the Assembly and Conven- 
tion at which he was present, 
Moore does full justice to those 
protagonists who stood bravely 
for law and right procedure 
against adversaries supported 
by the dreadful Chorus in the 
packed galleries, with the Terror 
behind it outside ; nor does he 
omit anything favourable to 
those adversaries, such as the 
incorruptibility of Robespierre, 
or the courage of Marat, the 
general loathing of whom he 
shared in full measure. Struck 
by his intrepid conduct on one 
occasion in the face of grave 
accusation and cries of ‘ Scé- 
lérat !” ‘‘ Assassin!’ Moore 
says: ‘I have never heard of 
any other of his good qualities 
—but this man certainly pos- 
sesses a great deal of courage, 
both personal and political : 
no danger can terrify him, no 
detection can disconcert him ; 
his heart, as well as his fore- 
head, seems to be of brass.” 
He describes him in other 
places as a dirty little mortal, 
shabbily dressed (save when, 
at the King’s trial, he appeared 
in a new suit, with features re- 
pressing satisfaction and good 
humour, ‘“‘ which was considered 
as still a greater rarity ’’), “ of 
a cadaverous complexion, and 
a countenance exceedingly ex- 
pressive of his disposition: to 
a painter of massacres, Marat’s 
head would be inestimable. 
Such heads are rare in Eng- 


land, yet they are sometimg 
to be met with at the OW 
Bailey. The only artifice he 
uses in favour of his looks js 
that of wearing a round hat, 
so far pulled down before a 
to hide a great part of his 
countenance.”’ A good example 
of Moore’s gifts in portraiture 
is his contrast of Roland, the 
advocate of law and order 
and denouncer of the September 
massacres and their agents, 
and Danton, the Minister of 
Justice, who did nothing to 
stay them and stifled investiga- 
tion of their origin. “In ex- 
ternal appearance and man- 
ner,” says Moore, “ those two 
men differ as in all the rest: 
Roland is about sixty years of 
age, tall, thin, of a mild counte- 
nance and pale complexion. 
His dress, every time I have 
seen him, has been the same, 
a drab-coloured suit lined with 
green silk, his grey hair hanging 
loose. Danton is not so tall, 
but much broader than Roland; 
his form is coarse and uwn- 
commonly robust: Roland's 
manner is unassuming and 
modest—that of Danton fierce 
and boisterous ; he speaks with 
the voice of a Stentor, declaims 
on the blessings of freedom with 
the arrogance of a tyrant, and 
invites to union and friendship 
with the frown of an enemy.” 

Notwithstanding his know- 
ledge of the resilience of the 
French character, Moore was 
unprepared for ‘the frisky 
behaviour and cheerful faces” 
of the company he met in 
the gardens of the Tuileries 
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and other public places on 


ground so lately covered with 
the bodies of slaughtered men, 
only a few days after his adven- 
ture with the pikemen; and 
at a later time was shocked 
by the small concern. excited 
by the misfortunes of the Royal 
Family, even among those who 
might be supposed most likely 
to feel it, and who were not 
restrained from speaking un- 
reservedly in private conversa- 
tions on topics equally dan- 
gerous. The contrast between 
this indifference and the “ ob- 
sequious attention, almost to 
adulation,” which he remem- 
bered, affected him deeply, the 
more so that all that he saw 
and heard of the King raised 
his respect for his character 
and consideration for others. 
On the other hand, he cannot 
enough praise the ‘“ generous 
spirit which glows all over the 
nation in support of its inde- 
pendency,” and the disinterest- 
edness which kept poor men 
from retaining plunder and, 
in a city devoid of government 
and given over to bloodshed, 
banished for a long time all 
street robbery and housebreak- 
ing. Among the instances 
which he relates illustrative of 
the strange contradictions to 
be seen in human nature at 
this time, perhaps the follow- 
ing is the most curious. When 
the prison of the Abbaye was 
invaded on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, and a two minutes trial 
followed by prompt dispatch 
given to each unhappy prisoner, 
certain Monsieur de Bertrand, 
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being questioned in his turn, 
disclaimed all knowledge of the 
cause of his arrest with such 
cool composure that the self- 
constituted judges, being no 
wiser than he, ordered his 
release. ‘“‘Two men covered 
with blood, who had been 
employed in killing the pris- 
oners, and attended in the 
expectation of the signal for 
dispatching Mr _ Bertrand, 
seemed surprised but not dis- 
pleased at the unusual order. 
They conducted him through 
the court of the Abbaye, and 
on the way asked if he had any 
relative to whose house he 
wished to go. He answered 
that he had a sister-in-law to 
whom he intended to godirectly. 
‘ How very much surprised and 
delighted must she be to see 
you!’ said they. ‘I am per- 
suaded she will,’ replied Mr 
Bertrand. One of the men 
then asked the other if he 
should not be glad to be present 
at this meeting, to which he 
eagerly said he should; and 
both declared they had a curi- 
osity to be witnesses of the 
joyful meeting between Mr Ber- 
trand and his sister-in-law.” 
It would have been imprudent 
to persist in raising objections. 
The men accompanied Monsieur 
de Bertrand to his sister-in- 
law’s house, waited while she 
was prepared for their recep- 
tion, and seemed much gratified 
and affected by the joy of the 
assembled family which they 
witnessed. They refused money, 
declaring themselves well paid 
by what they had seen, and 
D 
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after a considerable time took 
their leave, “‘ wishing the lady 
all happiness and thanking Mr 
Bertrand for allowing them the 
pleasure of being witness to so 
pleasing a meeting.” “ I repeat 
the facts,” says Moore, “as I 
have them from authority to 
which I cannot refuse my belief, 
and because they form a new 
instance of the astonishing 
variety, and even opposition 
of character, to be found 
in that wonderful creature, 
Man.” 

During the few days’ journeys 
to and from Calais, Moore is as 
humorously observant as in his 
travels in happier times, and 
gives an amusing account of an 
innkeeper at Flexcourt, “a 
gossiping fat man who does 
nothing; and is harmless in 
all respects, except that he is 
eternally in the way, and teases 
the guests a good deal with his 
conversation.” A gentleman 
with whom Moore had been 
talking having just driven away, 
the host drew Moore aside and 
said: “O’est un fier aristo- 
crate ; mais je me suis fait un 
principe de ne le dire & qui 
que ce soit au monde, parceque 
cela pouvoit lui occasioner quel- 
que malheur—et vraiment c’est 
un digne homme, et mon ami 
de tout temps.” “I was going 
away,” continues Moore, “ but 
he held me a little by the 
sleeve, and added, ‘ Surtout, 
n’en dites rien & ma femme, 
parce qu’elle est une democrate 
enragée, et qu'il lui est im- 
possible de garder un secret.’ 
‘No, no,’ said I. ‘O jamais!’ 


continued the landlord, ‘si elle 
scavoit une fois, elle ne pourroit 
s’empécher de le dire gy 
premier passant.’ ” 

The novels of Dr Moore, 
‘Zeluco’ (1786), ‘ Edward’ 
(1796), which, in reverse, paints 
the relatively perfect character 
and its reward in strength under 
affliction and ultimate happi- 
ness, and (though less contin- 
ously) ‘Mordaunt’ (1800), are 
in the strait waistcoat of 
moral purpose, which was 80 
much relished in his own day 
that he was even blamed for 
not applying it more inflexibly. 
His shocked biographer, Ander- 
son, calls the involuntary and 
severely controlled passion of 
Laura for an old friend ‘u- 
justifiable,’ though as the wife 
of Zeluco she had every excuse 
for it; and Mrs Barbauld, a 
great admirer of the novels, is 
as severe on the character of 
Mordaunt as the writer of 4 
book on ‘ Morality in Fiction, 
who describes him as a man 
utterly without principle, 
though Mordaunt as a husband 
has all the virtues and as a 
bachelor all but one. Moore's 
most attractive gifts are neces- 
sarily less apparent in these 
purposeful books, but among 
his humorous exploitations of 
national character the most 
interesting of all is to be found 
in ‘Zeluco,’ and is not yet 
forgotten. Targe and Bueh- 
anan, superior men-servanlts 
closely attached to their mas- 
ters and travelling with them, 
are Highlander and Lowlander 
respectively, and excellent 
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friends until, during a compo- 
tation of wine, they unhappily 
get on the subject of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Buchanan 
believes himself descended from 
the great George Buchanan, 
and credits his opinion of her ; 
Targe regards the great George 
as a Vile calumniator, and would 
defend the honour of Mary with 
the last drop of his blood. 
Strong words lead to blows ; 
and a8 Buchanan will not re- 
tract the coarse epithets he has 
applied to Queen Mary, a duel 
follows, notwithstanding the 
efforts of an English groom, 
who tries to persuade them to 
decide their difference by fair 
bowing. Both Scots declare this 
a mode of fighting unbecom- 
ing gentlemen, and fight with 
claymores till Buchanan is twice 
severely wounded and Mary’s 
honour thereby established to 
Targe’s satisfaction. The solici- 
tude of Targe and Thomas, a 
footman, would have secured 
the services of the first surgeon 
obtainable, but Buchanan— 
temporarily succoured by the 
groom, “ who was an excellent 
farrier ’—will have none but a 
young surgeon’s mate, his own 
countryman, though he must 
inevitably wait for some hours. 
“*But are you certain of this 
young man’s skill in his busi- 
ness when he does come?’ 
said Targe. ‘I confess I have 
had no opportunity to know 
anything of his skill,’ answered 
Buchanan; ‘but I know for 
certain that he is sprung from 
very respectable people. His 

er is a minister of the 
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Gospel; and it is not likely 
that his father’s son will be 
deficient in the profession to 
which he was bred.’ ‘It would 
be still less likely had the son 
been bred to preaching,’ said 
Targe. ‘ That is true,’ replied. 
Buchanan; ‘but I have no 
doubt of the young man’s skill ; 
he seems to be a very douce lad ; 
and it will be an encourage- 
ment to him to see that I 
prefer him to another, and also 
a comfort to me to be attended 
by my countryman.’ ‘Coun- 
tryman or no countryman,’ 
said Thomas, ‘he will expect 
to be paid for his trouble as 
well as another.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ 
said Buchanan; ‘but it was 
always a maxim with me, and 
shall be to my dying day, that 
we should give our own fish- 
guts to our own sea-mews.’ 
‘Since you are so fond of 
your own sea-mews,’ said 
Thomas, ‘I am surprised you 
were so eager to destroy Mr 
Targe there.’ ‘ That proceeded 
from a difference in politics, 
Mr Thomas,’ replied Buchanan, 
‘in which the best of friends 
are apt to have a misunder- 
standing; but though I am a 
Whig and he is a Tory, I hope 
we are both honest men; and 
as he behaved generously when 
my life was in his power, I 
have no scruple in saying that 
I am sorry for having spoken 
disrespectfully of any person, 
dead or alive, for whom he has 
an esteem.’” As their combat 
had been such as became gen- 
tlemen, so was their reconcilia- 
tion. They joined in admira- 
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tion of Mary’s serene and digni- 
fied courage on the scaffold, 
and Targe, on his part, de- 
clared himself ‘‘ willing to be- 
lieve that ... Mr George 
Buchanan was a very great 
.poet, and understood Latin as 
well as any man alive.” Burns 
in writing to Moore and refer- 
ring to his own “ballad on 
Queen Mary,” continues: “‘ By 
the way, how much is every 
honest heart, which has a tinc- 
ture of Caledonian prejudice, 
obliged to you for your glorious 
story of Buchanan and Targe ! 
"Twas an unequivocal proof of 
your loyal gallantry of soul 
giving Targe the victory. I 
should have been mortified 
to the ground if you had 
not.” 

The respect and affection for 
the man which Dr Moore’s 
works create in us is increased 
by all that we know of his 
relations with contemporaries. 
Five years’ travel in his com- 
pany without disagreement in- 
spired the young Duke of 
Hamilton with a warm and 
lifelong attachment. Smollett 
was his friend as well as patient, 
and he was one of the corre- 
spondents to whom were ad- 
dressed the letters which 
comprise Smollett’s ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy,’ 
1766. He edited Smollett’s 
works in seven volumes, 1797, 
and, in the ‘ Life’ which he 
prefixed, speaks of their com- 
radeship in Paris in 1750, where 
they met the painter after- 
wards caricatured as Pallet in 
‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ The foolish 


man had disgusted the novelist 
by his pert manners and de. 
clamations on the subject of 
virtu, with often repetition of 
this dictum: “ Paris is very 
rich in the arts, London is 
Goth, and Westminster a Van. 
dal, compared to Paris.” Ip 
one of the letters from Smollett 
to himself which Moore prints, 
the former writes: “I am 
much obliged to you for the 
generous warmth which you 
have so often interposed in 
behalf of my reputation: of 
this and of every other in- 
stance of friendship which I 
have experienced at your hands, 
I shall ever retain a cordial 
remembrance.” He stayed with 
Moore in Glasgow in 1766, and 
shocked his kind host, who 
had never seen him before but 
“in the bloom of health, of a 
vigorous make, an elegant form, 
and agreeable countenance,” 
by the dismal change which 
had taken place in his face and 
person. In a subsequent letter 
from Bath, in which Smollett 
bespeaks Moore’s countenance 
and protection for a poor female 
relative of his own, continuing 
with a minute account of his 
ailments, their treatment, and 
of his improvement in health 
and spirits, he alludes to his 
condition during the visit to 
Scotland and its effect on his 
behaviour, and ends touchingly: 
“In consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, I know you will 
forgive all my peevishness and 
discontent ; and tell good Mrs 
Moore, to whom I present my 
most cordial respects, that with 
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to me she has yet seen 
nothing but the wrong side of 
the tapestry.” 

Moore declares that Smolletit’s 
peevishness was exaggerated by 
his recollection far beyond what 
was observed by his friends ; 
and in the ‘ Life,’ though hon- 
etly plain about his quick 
temper and readiness to take 
offence, not always reasonably, 
he does full justice to his 
generosity and fine qualities. 
While he gently contrasts the 
good-humour of another sick 
traveller, Lawrence Sterne in 
his ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ with 
the spleen too frequently dis- 
played by Smollett in his 
‘Travels,’ he suggests that 
Sterne would have spared his 
severe animadversion upon ‘ the 
learned Smelfungus,’ which 
probably hurt Smollett deeply, 
“if he had been impressed, as 
he ought, with the recollection 
that Smollett had not only 
distemper to give a more sombre 
and less pleasant cast than 
usual to his letters, but that 
his mind was also depressed 
with sorrow on account of the 
loss of a beloved daughter.” 

Dr Moore’s countrymen will 
hot easily forget that he cap- 
tured and kept the warm heart 
of Burns by his enthusiastic 
admiration and active sym- 
pathy. When Burns heard 
from Mrs Dunlop of his tributes 
to his genius and efforts in 
promoting a new subscription 
edition of his poems, he desired 
to write to the Doctor, and, 
after some modest hesitation, 

a@ correspondence, the 
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response to which must have 
greatly pleased him ; for Moore 
(27th January 1787) declared 
himself attracted not only by 
“the ease and curious felicity 
of expression,” the beauties 
“original and brilliant, and 
lavishly scattered’ in Burns’s 
works, but by “the love of 
your native country, that feel- 
ing sensibility to all the objects 
of humanity, and the independ- 
ent spirit which breathes 
through the whole.” It is 
regrettable that in all prob- 
ability they never met, and 
in the same letter Moore him- 
self deplores that he did not 
see the poems in the summer of 
1786, when he was longer in 
Scotland than he had been for 
many years, “ the certain effect 
of which would have been my 
seeing the author.”’ In another 
letter (28th February) he told 
him: ‘“ You are a very great 
favourite in my family, and 
this is a higher compliment 
than perhaps you are aware of. 
It includes almost all the pro- 
fessions, and, of course, is a 
proof that your writings are 
adapted to various tastes and 
situations. My youngest son, 
who is at Winchester School, 
writes to me that he is trans- 
lating some stanzas of your 
‘ Hallowe’en ’ into Latin verse 
for the benefit of his comrades.” 
This and further correspond- 
ence induced Burns to take a 
whim, as he says, to give Moore 
a history of himself, which he 
did in a long letter dated 2nd 
August, containing a frank 
sketch of his life up to 1787. It 








also led to an interchange of 
work and criticism ; and speak- 
ing of the songs of Burns, Moore 
wrote: ‘‘I imagine you have 
a peculiar talent for such com- 
positions, which you ought to 
indulge.” He was perhaps less 
happy in recommending Burns 
to write more in English. 
Burns, on his side, was not 
behindhand in appreciation, but 
it was honest and critical and 
equally sincere. Writing to 
Mrs Dunlop in January 1795, 
and desiring to be remembered 
to “our worthy and ingenious 
friend the Doctor,” he adds 
that he has been just reading 
over, for perhaps the hundred 
and fiftieth time, his ‘ View of 
Society and Manners,’ and still 
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reads it with delight. He gog 
on: “ His humour is perfectly 
original: it is neither th 
humour of Addison, nor Swit, 
nor Sterne, nor of anybody 
but Doctor Moore.” 

Before Moore died, in 1802, he 
must have had the gratification 
of seeing the first collected 
edition of Burns’s works (1800) 
dedicated by the editor, Dr 
Currie, of Liverpool, to the third 
of his five distinguished sons, 
Captain, afterwards Admiral Sir 
Graham Moore, to whom the 
dedicator says: “ When you 
were stationed on our coast 
about twenty years ago, you 
first recommended to my notice 
the poems of the Ayrshire 
ploughman.”’ 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRIMITIVE. 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


Tue recent reperusal of an 
all too little quoted work! by 
a fellow-shikari, and his re- 
marks on a similar subject, 
have induced me to break a 
long silence; and, by putting 
times, verifiable dates and map- 
explorable, if not already well- 
known, places to each of the 
incidents on which I base my 
convictions, to offer a rather 
queer state of affairs to 
‘Maga’s’ readers. 

Briefly, I propose to explore 
a belief, based on my own 
experiences, that while being 
absolutely certain that one has 
made neither sound nor move- 
ment, nor has offered any 


See the Younghusband Ex- 
pedition to Lhasa, in 1904. 
After crossing the main back- 
bone of the Himalaya, and 
having dived into, and out of, 
the succeeding Alpine valleys 
of the Chumbi area, we found 
ourselves climbing on to the 
main Tibetan plateau which, 
at an average elevation of 
15,000 feet, carries on to Lhasa, 
Many marches beyond; and 
thence, again, northwards to 
distances as yet unexplored. 
Bang in the middle of the first 
considerable open plain stood 


fluence, 
with all varieties of beast, is 


circumstance, 


wind-borne scent, it is possible 


either to attract or to repel 


wild animals by the strength of 


an influence as yet insuffi- 


ciently defined or formulated. 
Also, that the power, or in- 
while not operative 


yet independent of either time, 
or __ locality. 
Further, that having once 
fluked into the knowledge of 


this thing, whatever it may be, 


it is often possible to exert it 
consciously and successfully ; 
and thereby to produce other- 
wise puzzling results. 

Your patience, while I ex- 
plain. 


a weird monstrosity in cut 


stone, in battlement, keep and 


bastion ; which, being at length 


reached, materialised into the 


fortress of Phari Jong. Here 
the writer stayed, in company 
with a considerable body of 
Gurkhas, and occupied the fort- 
ress while Younghusband went 
one march farther northward 
with his escort of Sikhs. It 
was in the days when it was 
still believed that if a white 
officer carried a rifle he would 
be indistinguishable from his 
men and would therefore not 





1 ‘Musings of an Old Shikari,’ by Colonel A. I. R. Glasfurd, D.8.0. 
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attract bullets in battle; a 
disguise which, in the hope of 
a white man in any conceivable 
way looking like a Gurkha, 
was about as useful as the 
sand-hidden head of an ostrich, 
or the making of turnip-noises 
among crops in the hope of 
deceiving a walked-up part- 
ridge. Still, there it was; 
we had to carry a rifle; and, 
in order to head off those who 
might try variants in Mauser 
or Mannlicher, it had to be 
certified as taking the Govern- 
ment cartridge. Mine was so 
certifiable, a °303, and there- 
fore passing muster; but, in 
the fact that it had a single- 
loading drop - block Martini 
action, a fore-end which ceased 
at the grip and allowed nearly 
a yard of long, lean, quite 
unprotected barrel with ob- 
viously non-military sights to 
project beyond, and a general 
‘preedy’’ look of length and 
slimness resembling, when car- 
ried over the shoulder, a khud- 
stick rather than any military 
weapon, it carried to the in- 
evitably ridiculous logical con- 
clusion the would-be carefully- 
worded decree with which it 
conformed. I describe this 
rifle fully, because both then 
and for many years afterwards 
it was my one and only partner 
in the queer experiences which 
I hope to describe. 

Three days after we had 
settled in, and had adapted 
the medizval defences of the 
Jong to modern requirements, 
I took my rifle out on to the 
open plain—wind-swept and 
cutting-cold then, as to-day— 
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with a fistful of ammunition, 
partly to try its sighting ang 
partly to test the much-adver. 
tised statement — afterwards, 
and to the disgust of the 
quidnunes of the musketry 
schools, proved to be baseless— 
that the cordite charge of 4 
‘303 cartridge behaved, at high 
altitudes and very low tempen- 
tures, differently from how it 
was tested to work at warm 
sea-level. 

I chose what appeared to be 
@ conspicuous white stone as 
target—an obvious two hundred 
yards away—lay down, slipped 
in a cartridge, and settled my 
elbows for a steady shot. 

The stone, which was none 
too big a mark, but must have 
been about eighteen inches long 
by six broad, clearly seen in 
the keen and moistureless air, 
came in line along the thin-cut 
sporting sights of my rifle. 
As I concentrated on it, very, 
very slowly it seemed to halve 
itself, till it showed only as a 
narrow strip; and, while I 
puzzled and frowned in con- 
centration behind my sights, 
equally slowly and surely it 
faded clean out and left an 
empty landscape. 

It speaks volumes for the 
impression that the multiple 
weirdnesses of this newly dis- 
covered land had on one, at 
least, of the Expedition, that I 
was not a bit surprised. That 
a good firm rock should object 
to be shot at, and should vanish 
into space, was quite in keeping 
with all the other peculiar 
phenomena with which we had 
recently been rubbing shoulders. 
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But, while keeping my sights 
on the place whence the mark 
had disappeared, and assuring 
myself, for sanity’s sake, that 
all was “all right—all right, 
you ass!” the patch of nothing- 
ness Moved once more, assum- 
ing a greyness of unidentifiable 
shape. Very, very slowly, under 
my concentrated gaze it took 
form, narrowed again to a 
grey-brown blotch, and moved 
towards me! And now I could 
see that it was a goat-like 
beast, say, slightly larger than 
the barn-door billy, the colour 
of which merged accurately 
into its general background of 
subfuse open plain, and which 
would have been quite in- 
distinguishable but for the 
chance that my intent gaze 
was riveted on it. This beast 
now came towards me—step- 
ping freely with high-lifted 
pastern action, and holding a 
breedy-looking head perkily and 
confidently. It had no hesita- 
tion whatever, and advanced 
at a quick and decided walk. 

Now it should be noted that 
up to that moment nothing had 
been farther from my thoughts 
than to find on those thankless 
and lifeless barrens a single 
living thing at which to let 
off my rifle, let alone what was 
tapidly proving itself to be a 
gazelle. Nobody, up to then, 
had ever suggested such a 
thing, nor had any of the rest 
of us expected it. I had not 
moved a hair’s - breadth from 
my first attitude—and here 
Was recognisable shikar literally 
walking up the sight-line of 
my loaded rifle; and now, at 
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a hundred yards, visible in all 
details from the crisply re- 
curved horns to the dainty 
hoof. On it came, confidently 
and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and I, be it noted, had 
not a thought in my head but 
surprise at its existence and 
sheer elated admiration for its 
grace. 

At fifty yards it was a close 
presence. And suddenly it 
flashed through my memory 
what misery we had been under- 
going in toilsome climbing and 
weary plain-plodding on a diet 
of frozen bully-beef; and the 
quick impulse came to kill and 
eat. In the same instant that 
the thought crossed my mind, 
the gazelle bunched to the 
tightness of a coiled spring, 
whisked about, and was off in 
a succession of springing bounds 
in the air, a fact which, com- 
bined with my sudden surprise, 
effectually prevented my pulling 
the trigger. In bound after 
bound my white ‘ rock’ simul- 
taneously bounded; and I 
realised that my first target 
had been the caudal disc which, 
like the rabbit’s scut, is only 
seen in the departing elevation 
of the galloping gazelle, and 
which had vanished when the 
brown flank had first turned 
towards me. 

All this about a missed chance 
at a gazelle? That, I suggest, 
is not the point. It is difficult 
adequately to describe the con- 
viction; but I know in my 
very bones to-day, as I knew 
most vividly at that moment, 
that in another five seconds the 
gazelle would have walked 
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straight up to me, and, de- 
prived of my scent by the 
bitter cross-wind blowing be- 
tween us, would have actually 
bent down and sniffed me in 
my rigid stillness to find out 
what this queer thing, with the 
long thin ‘stick’ held out in 
front, might be; and that— 
your patience rewarded, at 
last !—but for my sudden inten- 
tion, entirely unexpressed by 
any movement, to do murder, 
there would have been no 
sudden bound for safety, no 
headlong leaping flight. 

“Not proven,” say you? 
Very well. Listen. 

Two years later, and after I, 
and many others, had taken 
our toll of the Tibetan gazelle, 
it fell to my lot, in my regiment 
back in India, to go off on a 
year’s furlough; and, in com- 
mon with many who have once 
tasted the heady but quite 
indescribable fascination of 
those thankless uplands, I 
craved ever more and more for 
Tibet. Most unfortunately, the 
land itself was closed to us. 
None might go in, except the 
one white officer who repre- 
sented the Sirkér at the 
half-way trade-post at Gyantse. 
But, if a man’s enthusiasms 
drove him to that length, and 
if he had a lot of time and a 
few savings, he might hope to 
penetrate beyond the passes of 
the Karakoram range and get 
into Western Tibet, where it 
fades imperceptibly into the 
mountain region of Ladakh, 
amid the gaunt and naked 
ribs of trans-Himalaya. Long 
leave being mine, and the urge 
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growing instead of waning (it 
is, by the way, as strong 
to-day as ever it was), I made 
all haste ; and, carefully avoid. 
ing the over-sophisticated Kagh- 
mir route with its dak-bung,. 
lows and  knavish native 
shikaris, plodded and scrambled 
in and out of passes, over snow- 
fields and barren uplands, 
through Kulu, Lahoul, and 
over the plains of Rupshu. 
Down into the Upper Indy 
valleys and up, up, over a 
couple of 18,000-feet passes 
I slogged, until, after three 
months, I stood in my wom- 
out boots and faced the broad 
expanse of the Changchenmo, 
The three yak-drivers and my 
Persian camp-cook were the 
only living beings nearer than 
a long struggle from the next 
human, and life seemed partic- 
ularly good. 

Next day I took the same 
long - spouted single - loading 
*303 and walked out from the 
tents till they showed as 4 
tiny splodge on the dull flat 
upland. Here I sat down and 
searched the plain through 4 
powerful Zeiss glass. Antelope, 
most inadequately described, I 
had been told to expect; the 
chiru, the Tibetan antelope, 
not to be found in any other 
limits at that time accessible 
to white man. Presently I 
made out a small group of 
three, less visible as beasts 
than as interruptions to al 
otherwise featureless back 
ground. 

There was not an atom of 
cover. Indeed, to this day, ! 
have little idea how this rare, 
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but by no means unknown, 
gnimal is stalked, since it almost 
invariably lives on an absol- 
utely flat surface innocent of 
either projection or indenta- 
tin. But there and then I 
made up my mind to try a 
bit of trickery, and, at the same 
time, to make a claim on the 
materialist’s belief. For, hav- 
ing spotted through the glass 
that two of them were bucks 
and carried ‘heads,’ I put 
away the Zeiss, lay down, 
made myself thoroughly com- 
fortable, and, in the absence 
of a magazine-action which I 
thoroughly loathe and distrust, 
laid out half a dozen cartridges 
ina handy row on a flat stone. 
I then loaded up, saw that my 
sights were at zero, and con- 
centrated on the beasts, four 
hundred yards away and nib- 
bling peaceably at the scraps of 
wiry grass on the plain. Their 
heads were down, the wind just 
tight, myself quite comfortable 
with my elbows dug well in and 
the rifle held steady ; and they 
were absolutely unconscious of 
my presence. At that distance, 
my end-on view, with a shape- 
less tweed hat on top, was 
about a third to a quarter as 
bulky as, and not more strongly 
coloured than, one of them- 
selves. 

Now to anybody, and there 
must be many, who have 
suffered the breathless uncer- 
tainty which comes in the close 
Presence of warrantable tro- 
Dhies, standing almost within 
sure shot and yet capable of 
fight in some disastrously un- 
expected direction, what fol- 
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lows must read strangely. For, 
from the outset, in this case 
lack of confidence there was 
none. Its place was taken by 
a certain and sure elation which, 
as the sequel will show, found 
unrehearsed expression and 
effect. I cannot account for it. 

Without having in any way 
planned it, I set to work to 
think them towards me. 

Two brothers and a sister, 
says I to myself. Gracious, 
friendly beasties—very grace- 
ful, quite harmless. Eat, 
beasties, eat; fill up—warm 
up with good grub; eat, eat, 
and be kindly to one another ! 
And—come here, come here, 
come he-ee-re, friendly beasties ! 
No one’s going to bother you. 
Warm silky noses, close fur 
and cleanly legs—good beasts, 
good beasts ! 

Come hee-ee-tre ! 

Up went their heads—not in 
sudden alarm, but slowly, 
almost lazily raised. First one, 
the female, then the other two 
together. Then one stooped 
and began to nibble once more, 
and then raised its head again. 
One reached back and, with 
searching long-reaching horn 
tip, lazily scratched its loins. 
They stood and gazed straight 
at me. One of them sneezed. 

Come hee-ee-re ! 

Then, hesitatingly, and while 
I wished them well—and well, 
and well again, friendly 
beasties !—one of them put out 
an almost reluctant foot, took 
a pace towards me, and halted. 
Lazily, almost incuriously, gaz- 
ing. Then, as with a common 
purpose, they stepped firmly 
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forward—male, male, female, 
in that order counting from the 
right—and walked straight 
towards me! 

And now—at this moment 
of almost unexpected success— 
I was hard put to it to crush 
down a feeling of exultation, 
of achievement, which, I felt 
in my very bones, would have 
been as instant a cause for 
failure as any hostile move- 
ment. Here had I, in the 
space of a few minutes, in- 
duced movement, and _ the 
movement in the direction I 
required, to three beasts whose 
like I had never seen before, 
and who, in all human pro- 
bability, had never seen man- 
kind in their short lives. The 
only chance of success lay in 
concentrating on friendliness— 
kindliness ; I had almost used 
an unwarrantably stronger 
word; but the feeling must 
have been closer akin to that 
which one has when stroking 
the close fur of a cat. That 
was it, then; fur; stroking; 
the warm velvety muzzles and 
the long clean eyelashes; the 
play of knee-joint, hock and 
pastern; and the gloss of 
health down smooth chest, neck 
and barrel. Good beasts ; good 
beasts. ... 

On and on they came; un- 
hurried, fearless, straight along 
the sights of my rifle. 

And now they were only a 
hundred yards off. ... 

And now they were only 
fifty, and I could plainly see 
the twitching movement of 
inquisitive nostrils; the head 





held slightly sideways, but the 
eyes still gazing straight a 
me—an almost quizzical ey. 
pression. The strain of holding 
myself to a set purpose was 
beginning to tell; I knew] 
could only keep it up for 4 
few moments longer, while | 
willed them towards me and 
fought down the excitement 
which lay a soul’s hair’s-breadth 
beneath the surface. Good 
beasties — bonnie eyes — bon- 
nie.... 

It, whatever it was, suddenly 
‘switched.’ My sights, all 
along, had covered the chest 
of the midmost beast. And 
now, in a fragment of a second, 
the kindliness shivered in pieces, 
and my finger tightened to the 
preliminary trigger-pressure on 
an otherwise stark motionless 
rifle. Instantly fear jumped 
to the plainly visible eyes of 
all three ; but before they could 
leap into the incredible swiit- 
ness of an antelope’s flight the 
centre beast dropped, plugged 
end to end and motionless. 

With a scattering of gravel 
and a terrified ‘ maa-aa!’ the 
remaining two bounded into 
flight. I flicked out the empty 
case, shoved a fresh cartridge 
home, and the second fell all 
of a confused heap. I paced 
the distance afterwards; in 
the infinitesimally small space 
of time it took me to reload, 
he had reached a hundred and 
fifty yards off, a full hundred 
from where the three of them 
were when I had first pulled 
trigger—say, a hundred yards 
in three seconds, and from 
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the dead-halt. 

astonishing pace. 
The female, naturally, made 

an unchecked hole in the 


horizon. 


Such is their 


Twice, subsequently, I 
prought off a similar stunt 
with antelope. But, in the 
end, quite apart from the feel- 
ing, almost amounting to aver- 
sion, from what I could not 
help recognising a8 an unsport- 
ing and uncanny trick, the 
thing left me each time with 
a sort of morning-after-the- 
night-before congestion in the 
head, clean spoiling the elation 
which should have been proper 
to any successful stalk and 
kill. Each time I swore I 
would never do it again; and 
each time—to my shame I say 
it—when the opportunity came, 
I did it. 

Up to the time of my leaving 
the Changchenmo, it only failed 
once. Down in the south-east 
of the area was a lot of broken 
ground which, eventually, 
abutted on to the high pass, 
the Marsemik La, which I had 
crossed in entering. Here were 
said to be Ammon ; rare enough 
anywhere, and a prize worth 
any amount of labour, as those 
of us who have searched the 
neighbouring Hanlé plains for 
weeks on end—and never got 
ashot—well know. So one day 
I retired out of the plains 
country and took my tents to 
4 nullah deep in the moun- 
tains of the main range. For 
days I haunted likely spots. 
There was spoor, not a little ; 
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but more often I found the pug- 
marks of the all-pervading, but 
rarely visible, wolf of these 
uplands, the shanko which does 
such a power of irretrievable 
mischief among the rare animals 
of the plains. But one day I 
had taken one of the yak- 
men with me, more for the 
company of his odorous 
presence than for any help he 
could offer; and the two of 
us were lying out on a sun- 
warmed crag under an over- 
hanging rock. Almost im- 
mediately below us ran an 
open moraine-valley, worn flat 
with the scour of weathering in 
the countless ages since these 
Central Asian mountains had 
held glaciers. 

I lay and lazed. I listened 
to the distant metallic ‘ tong- 
tongg . . .’ of the immense 
black corbie ravens which, soli- 
tary, ungregarious, haunt the 
upper heights of these cliffs, 
and make a noise like the dis- 
tant anvil of a shoeing-smith. 
I was perfectly lazy and con- 
tented, and had no more reason 
to think of Ammon than of 
the sweaty cantonment I had 
left behind me in India. ... 

Pop—a pebble landed on my 
hat! I looked across at 
Tsonam, who, wrinkled and 
slant-eyed face screwed up into 
an agony of intentness, was 
stabbing a grimy forefinger 
downwards and stifling un- 
couth noises. I drew myself 
on my elbows to the edge, 
and cocked an eyebrow and 
half an eye on to the nullah 
below. There strolled, in lei- 
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surely unconcern, a tall, grey, 
heavy-bodied Ammon; _lurch- 
ing along with his hands in 
his pockets and chewing a 
straw — you-be-damned, and 
monarch of all he surveyed. 
In an instant I saw that he 
was unshootable—a half-grown 
male with a barely perceptible 
cream-coloured ruff, and horns 
which would go another three 
years to their full perfection. 
But, qué Ammon, he was a 
sight worth watching. Few, 
indeed, there are who have 
seen his kind at close quarters, 
and then only at the close of 
an agonising hours-long stalk— 
this sheep of all incredible 
sheep. Twelve hands high if 
he was an inch, and weighing 
all of two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

I squeezed Tsonam’s agitated 
left hand under my closed fist, 
and scowled him into silence. 
I watched the Ammon. On 
and on he strolled, across and 
a little away from me. Now 
he stopped to pick a bit, and 
now he sauntered on. Suddenly 
I was smitten to try the trick 
on him. Waiting till he was 
squarely into his stride, I crossed 
my fists, rested my chin on 
them, and set my mind to him. 
“Good __ beast. Wonderful 
beastie. Great powerful beast, 
and oh, so friendly! Here— 
here—come here!” I put my 
very soul-strings into it, eyes 
wide and unfrowning, and noth- 
ing moving but my lips and 
they noiseless. Friendly beastie! 
Good, strokable beastie. ... 
He stopped. He stopped in 





mid-stride, with one delicat 
leg poised and held—and w 
went his head. No alarm; just 
curiosity incarnate. Interest, 
** Now who was that calling ¢” 
in every line of him. And 
slowly his big head went round 
to the left; a long pans, 
Again he swung round to the 
right, and I could see the broad, 
black, moist - shining nostril 
twitch and quiver, while the 
eyes remained dreamily half- 
shut, veiled in their long lashes, 
Then up went his head and 
down went his poised forefoot, 
as he stood and craned upwards 
and around, without shifting 
his stance. 

“* Who the deuce called met” 

Beastie — beastie. Good 
beastie. Friendly _ beastie! 
Come here. ... 

I expected nothing on this 
earth but that he should tun 
in his tracks, face up to where 
I lay, and take a few decided 
—or, it might be, undecided— 
steps towards me. But, for 
once, ‘it,’ whatever it is, failed. 
I put the last ounce of will- 
power in me into a final, a 
yearning will-call to him. And, 
in a moment, I knew I had 
failed. He lowered his head, 
shook himself as a mule will 
shake when stripped of the 
pack-saddle, and, with a sigh 
which I could plainly hear 
the still air of the corrie, he 
stepped briskly out and away, 
nor ever halted till he had 
crossed the shoulder of the 
cliff opposite and had vanished 
from view. 

Tsonam looked daggers at 
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me. Meat, a gift at that range, 
I had let slip when it as good 
gs lay in my hands, and he 
could hardly forgive me. Ex- 
plain? I do not think even 
one of his lamas, those to whom 
all things descended of their 
spirit-wangling Shaman fore- 
pears are aS an open book, 
could have put into words and 
explanation what had just hap- 


pened. 
Not proven, say you? Well, 


at. 


Now, again I am careful to 
give exact dates and places. 
About a month later—say, in 
mid-August 1906—I had got 
back into the comparative civil- 
isation of the Upper Indus 
valley; comparative, in that 
Iadakhi and Tibetan villages 
of about a dozen houses apiece 
dotted the open landscape at 
intervals of ten miles or so. 
Passing down to Leh, and its 
quite inadequately described 
wonders as the meeting-place 
of the India, Tibet, and Turkis- 
tan trade-routes, I put up for 
a week under the hospitable 
roof of the head of the Moravian 
Mission, being badly in need 
of a little relaxation and feed- 
ing up after the bad times on 
the upper plateaux, and with 
two of my following down with 
scurvy. He, if he sees these 
pages, will remember, since— 
and for this I am thankful, 
for he is, to my mind, the 
whitest man in a rather blotchy 
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as far as the antelope are con- 
cerned, their horns hang, among 
other specimens a-many, in the 
hall and on the staircase wall 
outside this room—here, in 
prosaic mid-Surrey, where you 
shall see them some day, if 
you are yourself a shikari and 
genuinely interested. The 
Ammon is another matter; 
memory alone serves in his 
case. But, granted that you 
are unconvinced, come along 
with me to what happened next. 


world—he is still in Leh, and 
still carrying on a thankless 
and selfless task. 

To him I mentioned a previ- 
ous incident—skipped, hitherto, 
in this account—of a visit of 
mine to Himis Monastery, some 
marches up the main valley, 
where I had stopped on my 
way from Rupshu to the passes 
leading to the Changchenmo. 
Ever since, in the ‘eighties, 
Knight wrote his deathless 
work, ‘Where Three Empires 
Meet,’ nobody has had any 
excuse for being ignorant of 
the annual Devil Dance which 
attracts the Ladakhis from far 
and near, and has been the 
occasion of more than one 
journey from as far afield as 
London town. Briefly, in this 
weird sanctum sanctorum of 
Western Tibet live monks 
under an abbot of supreme 
holiness—ranking in many re- 
spects higher even than the 
hereditary Kings of Ladakh— 
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who, for reasons connected with 
the dim beginnings of the 
Shamanism which preceded the 
veneer of Buddhist worship, 
hold a most impressive annual 
religious corroboree in the 
open square in front of the 
central chantry. It is impos- 
sible to describe it here. Read 
Knight. If you borrow the 
book, inevitably will you finish 
by buying a copy. Enough to 
say that for the three days on 
which I sat, in absorbed atten- 
tion, through a ceremonial 
which for sheer suggestive 
weirdness has no counterpart 
on earth, my next seated neigh- 
bour and only white fellow- 
onlooker was a French colonial 
magistrate who had come all 
the way from Madagascar to 
see it; and who, voluble at 
the outset and not a little 
didactic, had gone away silent, 
pensive, and shaking his head. 
I had found it difficult to 


tear myself away from the. 


deep and hidden valley in 
which lay the monastery, and 
had spent a couple of subse- 
quent days scrambling about 
the cliffs in the upper parts of 
the nullah—why, I hardly know 
—to the obvious discomfort and 
disapproval of the monks. 
Here I had one evening come 
suddenly on a fair-sized herd 
of burrhel, the blue-grey crag- 
sheep generally only to be 
' found, and then only with 
great travail, just below the 
snow-line which, in this desert 
land of little snowfall, ranges 
at anything round 18,000 feet. 
Here were the beasts at little 
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more than 14,000, and far from 


their usual haunts. [ had, 
naturally, chased their kind 
before. But never had I met 
such heavy heads, ponderous 
bodies, and general air of in. 
souciance as had these. The 
herd looked as if it might 
easily contain a record, some- 
thing that would beat Hay- 
den’s well-known 33-incher of 
the Younghusband Expedition. 
Luckily, as it afterwards proved, 
I carried no rifle with me just 
then; for my yak-drivers, in 
camp that evening, had made 
it plain to me that if I had 
taken life in that abode of 
Buddhism, the monks would 
have been on to me, and them, 
like an overturned hive of in- 
furiated bees. 

Later, as I say, I stayed 
with the Moravian Mission, to 
whose chief I described my 
tantalising disappointment at 
such usually hard-won heads 
having been within my reach, 
yet unattainable; and he it 
was who told me that the 
entire Himis valley was a close 
preserve and sanctuary for all 
forms of life, where no shooting 
might ever take place, and 
where, as a consequence, the 
heads waxed big and heavy 
and their owners sank at length 
into the lazy death of hoary old 
age. The monks, apparently, 
went as far as to cast out 
barley on the snow-slopes dur- 
ing the depth of winter, lest 
the half-wild beasts should have 
to take their chance of hard 
times with the rest of short- 
commoned brute creation. 
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And did they never leave the 
nullah ¢ 

Hsh-h. Yes! And here a 
quiet and eager smile met my 
question. The missionary 
reached down a map from an 
upper shelfi—such a map as 
I had found it impossible to 
get from the Survey Offices in 
India. He spread it on the 
table. Thus it was, and so. 
See that cleft ? See that valley 
beyond? Where are we now, 
end of August? Details. ... 

Here and now I surrender, to 
all whom it may interest, the 
folowing fact which I, moi 
qui vous parle, have proved up 
to the hilt, and which I have 
carefully kept to myself for a 
quarter of a century. But I 
see no good reason why the 
secres should be kept any 
longer. Leaving Himis Nullah 
go up the 


on your right, 
Upper Indus bank for five 
miles—or it may be six—and 


there, quite suddenly, you 
will find on your right-hand a 
narrow and forbidding-looking 
deft diving straight into the 
mountain range. It is the sort 
of place which the traveller, 
intent on making his night’s 
camping-ground in this land of 
crippling distances and arduous 
travel, would pass by without 
@ glance, since it apparently 
leads nowhere. But, knowing 
What I know, you will dive into 
it. In the first hundred yards 
the tall, russet, conglomerate 
crags will hem you in; and in 
the first half-mile you will get 
the sensation of climbing steeply 
Upwards through an endless 
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and gloomy cavern, barely lit 
from indistinguishable breaks 
in the towering cliffs above. 
The going, underfoot, is a 
series of ankle-wrenching jumps 
from rock to water-worn rock 
in the bed of a knee-deep 
torrent; and, be sure of this, 
let your transport be yaks—as 
mine were yaks—for no other 
known beast could or would 
tackle the five miles of acro- 
baties which the going involves. 

At the end you will come, 
as I came, quite suddenly out 
into blinding sunlight once 
more; and there, ahead and 
around, will stretch an open 
and friendly-looking valley 
trending right-handed and of 
easy going throughout. Go on, 
some six miles, and there halt 
by the stream-side. Face right, 
and cast your eye up and up the 
jumble of cliff and crag till it 
rests on an almost imper- 
ceptible snow-lined dip in the 
sky-line, say, four thousand feet 
above you, and nineteen thou- 
sand above sea-level. Common 
or garden dip? Yes; but 
when, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember each year, the grazing 
grows thin on the far side of the 
range, here, facing the south- 
ward sun, the grass grows lush 
under the snow-line. That gap, 
if you crossed it, would lead 
you straight down into Himis 
Nullah which you passed yester- 
day; and through that gap, 
every year, come the hoary, 
peaceful, unharried, heavy- 
headed, hand-fed burrhel of the 
Himis sanctuary who, leaving, 
all unconsciously, the protec- 
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tion of Buddhism, adventure 
forth into an area hitherto 
unknown to shikarring sahib- 
dom and grow fat on the 
knee-deep grazing of the south- 
ward crag-pastures ! 

In the nature of things the 
protected Himis herds must 
hold to-day, as they have 
probably always held, the re- 
cord burrhel head; and, for a 
beast that has cost as much 
white man’s strain and travail 
as ever did ibex or markhor, 
this is no small matter. Go, 
therefore, and seek. The direc- 
tions are clear, and I make 
you a present of them; but, 
twenty-five years ago, I was 
the first white man who had 
ever tried out the secret. 

To my Tibetan, and therefore 
Buddhist, following I said noth- 
ing. Lord knows, the poor 
devils were sufficiently fed-up 
by the time they had dragged 
and driven the tired-out yaks 
through the canyon and, with 
their last scrap of energy, on 
to the camp-ground of my 
choice. They had little enough 
conscience, as a rule, about my 
shooting, especially when it 
meant meat for all in camp; 
but I think even they would 
have boggled at my murdering 
the semi-sacred beasts of Himis; 
and, anyhow, tired-out men are 
hardly the most fruitful soil 
for religious controversy when 
there are hairs to be split. 
So that night I overhauled 
boots, gear and rifle; and 
turned in, well content. For of 
all things for which I hankered, 
big burrhel had loomed largest 


ever since I had seen Hayden 
hoary-headed trophy in 1904, 
Next morning, by starlight, I 
had munched a hasty breakfast, 
wiped the oil out of the rifle. 
barrel, and roused up Tsonam 
to carry my rucksack and keep 
me company. Long befor 
daylight we were clear of camp, 
and invisible among the crags 
above. Nor did I say a word 
to him of what I had in mind. 
The cliffs were heart-breaking, 
Tsonam had the rucksack, and 
I nothing more than my rifle; 
but even lightly laden, and in 
the hard condition of any 
habitual shikari, we were both 
of us at our last gasp when, 
finally, we drew level with, but 
out of sight of, the corrie with 
the grass patches which I had 
spotted from below the evening 
before. Tsonam I dumped 
among the rocks, with the most 
terrifying threats of instant 
death if he moved a muscle 
before I called. He grinned, 
curled himself into a more or 
less windless cranny, and pre- 
pared for sleep. Sure of not 
being interrupted by an in- 
cautious or inquisitive move 
from behind, I crawled with 
infinite care up to the rim of 
the knife-edged crag which sep- 
arated me from the corrie and, 
inch by fraction of inch, looked 
over. The dell was empty. 
There. in the sky-line high 
above and cutting the snow- 
line was the obvious gap into 
the Himis sanctuary. Here 
was the grazing—an almost 
Alpine pasture of unexpected 
clover, primula, vetch, trefoil 
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and lush grasses strange to see 
ina bitterly barren land. Here 
was bait, indeed; the island 
valley of Avilion, where falls 
nor hail nor snow nor any rain 
por ever wind blows loudly— 
put, search a8 I would, no 
burrhel. I laid the loaded 
rifle carefully along in a cleft 
as natural as almost to make a 
loophole; I took out the 
Zeiss and quartered pasture, 
diff and crag, from well below 
me to the highest sky-line. 
Back and forth, up and down, 
yard by yard. The place was 
empty of life. 

All day long I squatted— 
well hidden and, as near as 
man may be, motionless; and 
watched. Hour after hour, till 
the lengthening shadows warned 
me. I crept back, unloaded 
and unslung the rifle, roused up 
Tsonam, and by nightfall we 
were back in camp. 

Next morning, again by star- 
light, we set off once more. 
Though we now knew the way, 
the going was no easier. These 
conglomerate cliffs are the very 
devil, fantastic in shape and, 
for some infernal reason, con- 
stantly given to unexpected 
overhangs which cannot be 
circumvented but must be car- 
tied each time by frontal 
attack; and never mind the 
drop into aching nothingness 
behind you. Two very sorry 
men, we fetched up at our 
destination ; and we lay a full 
quarter of an hour before I 
Made the next move. Again 
Tsonam settled under his rock ; 
once more I crawled to the 


knife-edge and, even more 
cautiously than before, peered 
over. And, on the instant, I 
froze stiff. I hardly dared 
draw breath. 

There were twenty-five of 
them. 

Naturally, the full number 
did not leap to the eye at the 
outset. A group of five in the 
middle of the picture was obvi- 
ous, lying down in the pasture. 
But, by ones and twos, the 
remainder detached themselves 
from the rock background into 
which their natural blue-grey 
camouflage sank so readily— 
and I could count them all. 
It was obviously a family party. 
There were fifteen females rang- 
ing from the motherly to the 
flapper stage ; there were seven 
kids of the previous winter’s 
lambing; and, in a group to 
themselves, well away from 
bothersome family interference, 
squatted the three fathers of 
the show, sleepy and ruminant. 

Now, a head is a head all 
the world over. But those who 
know will recognise the quick 
intake of breath which comes 
with the sudden view of a really 
big head—the gasp, the half- 
breathed ‘“ Maa-aa-i word!” 
which was mine in that in- 
stant. Heavy of body, round 
of barrel, lumpy with that 
stallion lumpiness which comes 
to full-grown mountain sheep 
in their prime, their thick necks 
upheld heads the like of which 
never had I seen before, nor 
shall see again. The horns, 
smooth polished, rose from their 
foreheads in a clean upward 
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sweep, the true semicircular 
arch which is only reached in 
full development ; downwards, 
then outwards, and carrying 
that queer backward and up- 
ward tittup at the end which 
spells the extra two or three 
inches under the tape. There 
they lay, supremely unconscious 
of being watched; eyes half- 
closed ; lazily secure. Every 
now and then one would shake 
his head, or wipe the side of 
his face down the length of his 
extended foreleg, as the midges 
of the pasture worried him ; 
and I would get a new view of 
“ one more breath-taking curve 
of a massive trophy. The 
females lay bunched beyond, 
their kids among them. 

The herd must have come 
over at earliest daybreak, and 
have fed, as burrhel feed, for 
a couple of hours before lying 
down to the day-long drowse 
that precedes the evening fill- 
up and go. Of sentries, those 
maddening elderly females usu- 
ally perched and alert on some 
commanding rock, they had 
none. Here was a family party 
lying in complete carelessness 
of any danger; unwatching ; 
unsuspecting. That, if nothing 
else, marked them as from the 
Himis sanctuary. Yet I knew, 
as well I know now, that the 
least incautious movement of 
mine and they would be panic- 
alert, those great lumpy bodies 
tense as spring-steel and ready 
on the instant for the wild 
careering leaps up the most 
impossible rocks till, in a flash, 
the landscape would be empty. 


There were no liberties to be 
taken. 

There they lay. The nearest, 
I judged, were three hundred 
and fifty yards distant; the 
farthest, a hundred more. All 
of them safely out of shot. 
Moreover, they were u- 
approachable. The knife-edge 
behind which I lay rose straight 
from the open pasture, with 
not an inch of cover beyond. 
Above and below them, the 
corrie was as open as a billiard 
table; and, beyond them, a 
vertical cliff rose some hun- 
dreds of feet sheer, so that even 
if I had reached its top by 
a day-long détour, I should 
still have been out of shot. 
There was obviously only one 
thing to do—and that was to 
wait with what patience one 
might until, in the evening, 
they arose and recommenced 
feeding, whereupon, with any 
luck, they might edge over in 
my direction. I laid the loaded 
rifle in its chosen cleft. There 
was not a move in the herd. 
It was noon, and I had a long 
wait before me, but I settled 
down comfortably to the 
patience of a long watch. 

Now I want it clearly to be 
understood that, from the first 
glance up to that moment, 
there had not been an atom of 
hostility in my viewing of the 
herd. Curiosity there may have 
been, and admiration, after 
the first gasp of surprise at 
the size of the heads ; but the 
subconscious feeling, if it can 
be analysed, must have been 
that of eavesdropping—of spy- 
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ing on a family party—a sense, 
almost, of guilty intrusion. This 
gradually gave way to a 
thoroughly human amusement 
as two of the kids got up and 
had a playful but none the less 
vigorous butting-match out on 
the open sward. One of them 
got tired of it and went. off ; 
whereupon its companion went 
over and roused up another 
kid and turned him out for 
play—a kid that soon got the 
worst of it and fled to its 
mother, after getting an al- 
mighty thump in the ribs. 
And the mother, in as good and 
obvious as King’s English, told 
the kid to lie down and not 
be a nuisance. And so it 


went on, hour by hour; one 
small domestic scene after an- 
other, and yet never a general 
move by the herd. Three P.M., 


and two more hours before 
they could be expected to 
shift; and I was beginning to 
get cold and cramped. But 
as yet there was not an atom 
of murder in my whole make-up. 

Three-thirty and still not 
80 much movement in the herd, 
or in myself, as would have 
stirred a blade of grass. 

Now, for some reason which 
has never since been clear to 
me, I did not, on this occasion, 
indulge in any fantasy about 
‘calling.’ Possibly my faith 
in it had been weakened by 
the experience with the Ammon. 
Possibly the interest in the 
family doings had put it out 
of my head. But what I 
found next was a growing 
impatience, hardening into a 
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wonder whether I could risk a 
shot at 350—the distance of 
the paterfamilias group. I had 
always shot to kill—as wit- 
ness the absence of a bullet- 
pumping magazine—and I be- 
lieved, as I believe now, that 
if a man cannot make good 
with his first shot, he does not 
deserve a second; the second 
which, in any case, he so rarely 
gets. It was in the days 
before the high-powered, flat- 
trajectoried, small-bore  dis- 
tance annihilators of to-day, 
and the °303 held lots of 
margin for mistakes. So it 
came to a question of whether 
one, single, steady shot at 
the biggest head, at 350, would 
leave him planté la when the 
remaining twenty-four fled into 
the blue. 

Still quite motionless, I con- 
centrated on the decision. Now 
it was “No, don’t risk it. 
Better wait,” and then it was, 
“Can’t wait much longer. If 
we're caught by dark on those 
cliffs we'll never see camp. 
Better have a try!” 

And the moment I had de- 
cided, but while yet I had 
stirred neither hand nor rifle, 
what I might have foreseen 
happened. Simultaneously 
with the quick hardening of 
my resolution, the three males, 
in sudden unison, jumped to 
their feet. In an instant they 
were fully alert, and the re- 
mainder of the herd bunched 
together and huddled under 
the far cliff, twittering with 
fear. The males faced this way, 
that way, quick and wide- 
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awake, their sight and smell 
twitching to the danger they 
could feel but not see. Short, 


sharp turns of the head. A 


sudden stamp of the fore- 
foot and an indignant snort ; 
a little run forward, a short 
leap backward. Every sense 
twanging like a bowstring. The 
seven kids ‘maa-aa’d’ and 
bleated, and huddled closer 
to their tense still mothers. 

On the instant I saw my 
chance. One male was slightly 
above and beyond another, in 
such a way that the broad- 
sides doubled the area of the 
target. I had hardly to move 
the ready-laid rifle. In the 
moment’s pause that ensued, I 
got a careful sight, and with 
slow unhurried pressure... 

Even while the silence was 
still shattering to fragments, I 
knew I had missed. The whole 
herd seemed to leap simul- 
taneously in the air, but, to my 
astonishment, failed to jump 
into headlong flight. The entire 
corrie boomed and rattled with 
a noise like the Day of Judg- 
ment. The echoes of the shot 
reverberated up and around 
the crags in an indescribable 
din, and I saw in an instant a 
herd paralysed by bewildered 
uncertainty as to the point of 
danger. Then, as simultaneous 
as the flight of wheeling star- 
lings, the whole herd jumped 
to life and came pelting straight 
towards me! 

I saw in a flash what had 
happened. The biting crack of 
the shot was, to them, as noth- 
ing to the threat of the growling 





roar that echoed back from 
the cliff-face behind them, 
From that, overwhelmingly 
menacing, they fled in ep. 
centrated terror. Like a grey 
cascade, they poured over the 
open corrie straight towards 
me. 

The sheer luck of the thing! 

Still hidden, and hardly dar- 
ing to move more than 4 
finger, I reloaded on the instant, 
In a matter of seconds the 
whole herd had reduced the 
distance to a hundred and fifty 
yards, the three males well 
out in front. Suddenly they 
checked, wheeled and halted; 
quivering, terrified. The lead- 
ing male leapt out on toa 
projecting rock-tip and stood, 
all four feet bunched, and 
craning outwards and down- 
wards, as these sheep always 
will, searching the lower ground 
for the enemy. Broadside on, 
he gave a perfect chance. The 
bullet took him in the neck, 
and he collapsed. At the shot, 
the herd sprang once more to 
panic flight ; but, still unaware 
of me, fled scrambling across 
my front, going hard uphill 
for the gap in the sky-line. 
The two remaining males 
showed clear, and the rear- 
most collapsed as though he 
had collided with a brick wall. 
Then, indeed, at last did the 
whole family spot me, for they 
turned and fled straight away 
from me, the single surviving 
male, alas, making best time 
of it and leaving the harem 
to follow as best it might; 
he who, by all rights of chivalry, 
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should have been rearguard. 
He also crumpled up, and, in a 
matter of seconds, the corrie 
was empty of all but the echo 
of clattering stones and the 
memory of mass-panic. 

I unloaded, blew through the 
preech, and submitted to the 
greasy and congratulatory paw 
of Tsonam, who stroked my 
shoulder and purred with bub- 
bling delight at the three great 
grey carcases in the middle 
distance. 


We got down to camp some- 
how, though it was black night 
for a third of the scramble. 
The burrhel we left where they 
lay, and risked the wolves ; 
and next morning I sent the 
three yakmen up for the day- 
long task of retrieving and 
bringing in the heads and head- 
skins. The carcases, ungral- 
loched, had to lie ; no power on 
earth could have humped them 
down those cliffs. 


Now, say you, what about 


it? What’s all this about a 


gorgeous fluke and three easy 
shots at burrhel ? 

That, I suggest, is not the 
point. The point, to my mind, 
lies in the fact that here we 
had three absolutely unsuspect- 
ing beasts, deep in the drowsiest 
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point of a still afternoon, belly- 
full and lying in the midst 
of a safe and known har- 
bourage in company with an 
equally unsuspicious family ; 
beasts, moreover, in no fear 
of man, since they must have 
seen a many, and friendly, in 
the monk-ridden sanctuary 
where they were born and 
bred. Those beasts, for hours, 
had lain under the kindly, 
almost benevolent, and inter- 
ested attention of a strange 
human, and had been com- 
pletely unconscious of his 
proximity. And yet the in- 
stant his inmost thought had 
turned to murder, and before 
he had had time to move 
hand, head or rifle, they had 
sensed the danger, leapt sud- 
denly into alarm, and com- 
municated it to the herd; 
and, for a measurable space 
of time, had shown recognisable 
terror preceding the shot which 
had driven them to panic flight. 

As Foch used to say to 
Weygand, ‘“ Etudiez-moi ga, 
mon ami!” 

And again I say, if you want 
to see the three heads, they 
hang on the wall out on the 
landing, not three paces from 
where I sit writing, on this 
afternoon of 1931. They, 
among the others. 


Iil. 


Lest I should over-convince 
those who already believe, and 
further antagonise those who 
think the whole subject 


thoroughly unfortunate, I omit 
the details of a subsequent 
experiment in a different area. 
Though here again a herd of 
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burrhel was the corpus vile of snow-line, and is not aboy 
an experiment, when I lay making long journeys to mm 
flat and motionless as a stone the domestic flocks in the 
on an open braeside in full valleys below. But never dogg 
view of, and not a hundred he return to his kill for 
yards from, the unsuspecting second meal; the wolves ang 
herd; and so continued for a ravens would, in any case, haye 
full four hours while they made it a fruitless job for him, 
alternately grazed and lazed. There is not a scrap of jungle 
I had brought no rifle; they or of shrub-land to cover him; 
had no shootable head; so Nature has therefore given him 
kindly nature just wrapped us a coat which fades straight 
all about with a mantle of into his rocky or ice-bound 
indifference, and they suffered background, wherever he may 
neither shock nor curiosity. be. Living among the rocks, 
But I do take courage to he leaves few tracks. His 
venture another, and quite habits are almost uncanny in 
different, instance of the the completeness wherewith he 
peculiar ‘it,’ whatever it may gives no chances. No native 
be. shikari can tell you his where- 

If any Himalayan shikari abouts or how best to pursue 
were to be asked what beast, him, while many will tell stories 
of all the rare beasts, he bordering on the incredible or 
considers the most unattainable the frankly superstitious. One 


in all the wilderness of snow- white man, indeed, who knew: 


field, crag and glacier, he would the Himal like the lining of 
not, to my mind, hesitate a his hat—and who had, in many 
moment. Of all rare and prized successive seasons, kept snow- 
trophies, the snow-leopard is leopard in the forefront of his 
undoubtedly the rarest. He ambitions—told me a tale. He 
is quite above any charge of was the most unimaginative of 
being hostile or dangerous to men. I say was, because, to 
man. In all the years of my the lasting loss of the brother- 
shikar I have never heard of hood of shikaris, he died, with 
a single contretemps with any many of his hard-fighting moun- 
one of the species. But he tain battery, at Sheikh Sa’ad. 
seems to concentrate on un- I therefore forbear to put his 
cannily effective appearances name plainly in print. But 
and disappearances ; as elusive he told me once of how he 
as the grey smoke which, both had tracked a snow-leopard 
in colour and in behaviour, on some unusually accom- 
he so closely resembles. modating crags in the uplands 

No plans whatever can be of Spiti, where it had been 
made to circumvent him. He playing merry old hell with the 
takes hideous toll of all the ibex. The tracks approached, 
wild sheep and goats of the and eventually led straight out, 
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on to an open snowfield. Here 
they were as plain as print; a 
good leisurely stroll out on to 
crisp snow. For fifty yards 
he followed them, believing 
his enemy a gift at last. Left, 
right —left, right—on they 
went, plain and unmistakable ; 
good broad pug-marks. Sud- 
denly, in mid-stride, and with 
many hundreds of yards of 
open snowfield in all directions 
—pit!—they vanished. Thin 
air. Just like that, and he 
flipped his finger and thumb. 
Just as though, like Elijah, 
the beast had been caught up 
to heaven. No question of 
about-turn, or of recent snow 
obliterating further tracks. 


There had been no fresh snow 
for weeks. 

Many are the other tales 
told, and none less incredible 
than this. And when I say 


that these queer happenings 
are all in keeping with one’s 
knowledge of the beast, of 
how they fit what one would 
expect of the absolutely un- 
accountable in its habits, you 
will understand me when I say 
that the Himalayan snow- 
leopard is a beast imponderable, 
and one for whose demise no 
plans, however cunning, can 
successfully be laid. The silver- 
gtey wraith of the snowfields. 
See, then, deponent in the 
Rumpak nullah, about five 
miles up; the nullah which 
opens out into the main Leh 
valley, debouching opposite 
Spitak. The directions are 
dear. The date, an afternoon 
in October 1906. Tsonam once 
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more accompanying me; and 
the day fruitless and empty 
after a foozled stalk after shapu 
(another variety of crag-sheep, 
akin to the oorial of the Salt 
Range; no matter). I was in 
front carrying the °303, loaded, 
as was invariably the case; 
Tsonam plodding along some 
paces in rear. We were follow- 
ing a faint sheep-track, leading 
in the direction of camp in an 
adjacent valley; hidden, for 
the moment, by an intervening 
aréte of sharp up-ended rock- 
strata. I had, be it noted, no 
thought in my mind but that 
of supper and bed, and a 
vague plan for the morrow. 
But as my head and eyes 
topped the rock-edge I stopped 
dead, and Tsonam cannoned 
into me. For there, not a 
hundred yards off, and bang 
in the middle of the faint track 
which led onwards, lay a great 
grey cat making a leisurely 
toilet. 

He faced me, about three- 
quarters head-on; and, like 
any tabby of a household 
fireside, licked along the length 
of an outstretched foreleg and 
then rubbed it across behind 
his ear and over his face; and 
licked again. There he lay, 
close-furred, silver and pretty 
as paint in the full afternoon 
light, his great bottle-brushy 
tail laid out aft, and every 
sleek and silky movement of 
him slow and unhurried while 
he tidied his beautiful coat 
and washed his face. I have 
seen racehorses; I have seen 
world-known danseuses and 
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greyhounds, and the wind- 
whipped figure of gracious Eng- 
lish girl-youth climbing a Sussex 
Down; but never, before or 
since, have I seen living move- 
ment of such perfection of 
rhythm as was that of the 
snow-leopard. 

Still as a mouse, I stood and 
gazed ; one hand reached back 
and grabbing an outlying por- 
tion of grimy and odorous 
Tsonam, to keep him motion- 
less. The marvel was too good 
to be broken, by movement, by 
whisper. Stock-still. 

Then—and it may have been 
a full two minutes afterwards— 
the sudden thought flashed 
across me, “By gum !—what 
a chance!” and my grip 
tightened on the rifle-stock. In- 
stantly—simultaneously, rather, 
since no measurable time 
intervened—the leopard tight- 
ened and, with a _ hardly 
visible movement, was up on his 
feet. Tense, staring straight 
into my barely visible eyes, the 
tip of his great tail twitching. 
In a flash he would have been 
off. One fraction of a second 
too long did he stand. There 
was no time whatever to see 
the sights clearly, and I fired 
as one may fling a stone, by 
direction only. 

We came on him a hundred 
yards down the khud. The 
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expanding bullet had Caught 
him where neck joins shoulder 
and his heart was in ribbons; 
but he had managed a piece of 
ground that took us—and » 
were no chickens—a quarter of 
an hour’s hard work with grab. 
bing finger and searching boot 
tip to negotiate, before he 
dropped dead. 

Ve-ry well! Quite simpk, 
say you. You must hav 
moved, or made a@ sound, o 
attracted his attention some 
how. What’s all the soy 
about ? 

All right. Have it you 
own way. But there are only 
two entities who know that I 
made neither sound nor move 
ment, and that nothing but 
sudden murder-lust _ flicked 
between us in that immeasu- 
able fraction of time between 
his full peace and contentment, 
and the moment when he wa 
up and rigid and the bullet 
took him. One is myself; and 
the other is, or was, the great 
silver beast whose skull and 
glorious pelt to-day adom 4 
perfectly normal house in pro 
saic mid-Surrey aforesaid. 0 
he, most unfortunately, cannot 
corroborate ; but I have done 
my best to tell—and, for the 
rest... 

All right. 
way. 


Have it your own 


IV. 


Having, therefore, wound peccable evitlence and vivid 


myself up in a conviction based 


past memories ; and having, 


—to me, at any rate—on im- in the process, very probably 
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antagonised a fair proportion of 
my hard-headed fellow-men who 
may read this, let me try to 
summarise what I believe to 
be the case, and the instances 
on which such belief rests. 

Let me say, at the outset, 
that while I disclaim all truck 
with the supernatural, I adhere 
to the possibility of there being 
a super-normal—or, shall we 
say, preter-normal—in every- 
day life; and that the nearer 
we get to Nature, unspoilt and 
uncomplicated, the more ex- 
actly can we explore the forces 
which the veil of a complicated 
and mechanised civilisation 
hides from us. The incidents 
I have given by no means 
made up the sum-total of a 
varied shikarring life. In the 
case Of the antelope, burrhel, 
Ammon and snow-leopard, some 
thirty-five successful stalks took 
place in that one year’s leave, 
alone, into which nothing un- 
usual entered. In addition, 
unsuccessful stalks there were ; 
also flukes. Also more than 
one instance in which my 
accompanying  Tibetan—but 
never Tsonam—gave me away 
by injudicious action at a 
critical moment. These in- 
cidents, therefore, may be taken 
a spatchcocked into wider 
events, covering years; but, 
none the less, each, by itself, 
caities conviction to me, and, 
taken collectively, I believe the 
proof to be definite. 

Nor do the beasts enumerated 
make up the sum-total of those 
met. Instances multiply. Ibex, 
for instance, happened to be 
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outside the scope of prolonged 
watching and observation, or 
of any chance of ‘calling,’ 
since every one of these heads 
fell to common or garden stalk- 
ing. But bears—both the self- 
centred, very short-tempered 
and predatory black, and the 
somewhat idiotic and strictly 
vegetarian brown or ‘snow’ 
bear—I believe to be outside 
the influence, whatever it is. 
This, I take it, is due to a 
self-centred mentality shut out 
from any fear of, or love for, 
any other living thing, including 
humans. The bear is a self- 
absorbed, an utterly selfish 
animal; and just as he has 
no natural enemies, so he has 
no natural friends. His men- 
tality is, therefore, impervious. 
This same matter of animal 
selfishness prompts me to be- 
lieve that the—h’m, call it 
anything you will—will not 
work with the wild pig, with 
snakes, fish, or any kind of 
saurian; oor with (risum 
teneatis, amici?) porcupines. I 
have a considerable knowledge 
of all these; and I happen to 
know for certain, for I tried 
it on them, and tried hard, 
that in the case of the red 
and black bears of the Bashist, 
Hamta and Manauli nullahs of 
Kulu—all fairly typical of their 
kind—the thing does not work. 

Circumstances, unfortunate- 
ly, have prevented me from 
going to Gilgit or Astor; so I 
can say nothing of whether the 
thing operates with the mark- 
hor. But I should be sorry, in a 
way, if it were ever found to 
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work with him. The spectacle 
of what is acknowledged to be 
the King of Goats, led by the 
hoary beard and inveigled into 
impossible situations by a sahib 
outside fair rifle-shot, is not 
one, on the whole, to be 
contemplated dispassionately. 
Conflicting evidence exists in 
the case of the Persian gazelle. 
My experience of him on the 
desert plains bordering Southern 
Afghanistan is that he is amen- 
able to the influence. A fellow- 
investigator, however, is equally 
positive to the contrary. But 
here again the personal factor 
may operate. Anyhow, in this 


instance, the matter ranks as 
‘not proven.’ 

Of tigers, and the plains 
leopards, I know nothing. I 
never had a chance of chasing 
them. But I am inclined to 
think that many of the other- 


wise unaccountable failures 
registered by those who ‘sit up’ 
over a kill, to which the killer 
fails to turn up in spite of the 
most exact and careful bundo- 
bust, may be due to the in- 
tangible malaise telegraphed to 
the intended victim by the 
concentrated thinking of his 
would-be slayer; a malaise 
which has sometimes been noted 
as a ‘sixth sense,’ and which I 
have found to be not unusual 
in herds of chink4éra, cheetul 
and other deer which, for no 
apparent reason, when watched 
too intently from good cover, 
get restless and uneasy, and, 
in the end, quite definitely 
and decidedly ‘hook it’; in 
a quick walk which is less 
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fright than, almost laughably, 
indignation. 

Now I emphatically do ng 
wish to suggest that shikary 
should drift about, believing 
that they have a spook balanced 
on the foresight of their rifig— 
as it might be, a mascot ona 
radiator-cap. Still less do ] 
view with patience the po. 
sibility of ‘earnest inquirer’ 
among my brother-officers of 
the Indian Army taking 4 
holiday from the polities and 
personal preoccupations of 4 
vanishing Raj, and adventuring 
to the Himalaya to make the 
lives of several quite harmless 
beasts uncomfortable by spray- 
ing occult influences at them. 
But what I do mean to imply, 
from my own experiences which 
I have tried to describe, is 
that there is some hitherto 
unexplored connection between 
man and beast, some survival 
of atavistic instincts on both 
sides, which—when certain cir- 
cumstances of time, place and 
personality arise simultaneously 
—works in the most astonishing 
manner. 

As I said before, I disclaim 
all truck with the super 
natural. Quite humbly, but 
none the less vigorously and 
emphatically, do I disclaim any 
belief whatever in ghoulies and 
ghaisties and lang-leggity beas- 
ties ; orin banshees ; orin ther 
eerie congeners which the 
Italians—those typical Latins 
to whom the unseen is as vivid 
as the seen—call by the de 
lightfully creepy term of bis. 
bigliatori, ‘husky whisperer. 
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The influence known to the 
Barly Fathers and the hermits 
of the Thebaid, that grim 
negotium perambulans in tene- 
bris, is not for us, in this age 
of dimensional length, breadth 
and thickness. None the less 
am I not altogether in accord 
with the many who may think 
that, in this matter, I should 
adopt the attitude of the Yank- 
hating cinemaphobe who said 
that if he’d been Columbus 
and had discovered America, 
he’d have kept quiet about it ! 
And while having no use for 
either Tertullian’s thundering 
‘Credo, quia impossibile est.!’ 
or for the opposite extreme of 
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‘sheer, ruddy bunkum!’ I 
believe that it is just as 
well that the matter be ven- 
tilated. 

One thing, however, I stead- 
fastly refuse to do. Wild 
horses shall not drag from me 
my identity. I say this as 
much in the interests of ‘ Maga ’ 
as in those of my own scanty 
leisure, since her columns are 
no place in which to start an 
acrimonious controversy. I 
therefore heave the bone of 
contention into the arena, to 
be fought over by others. And, 
at the same time, I adhere 
to my convictions. 

What about it ? 




















SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


XIV. 


My Terrine OF Fork GRas. 


* WHAT in the name of ——” 
I heard myself exclaim as I 
entered my friend’s bedchamber 
littered with stacks of brand- 
new French novels in paper 
covers, illustrated in a daring 
and even outrageous fashion. 

“You may well ask that,” 
said she, as she raised herself 
slightly on her pillows and laid 
a@ novel on her powder-blue 
eiderdown ; and she continued, 
“T have never told you what 
Iam. But do sit down. 

“Yes,” she went on, “ after 
losing nearly £800 in that ter- 
rible ‘ Liberator ’ smash, follow- 
ing my publishers’ bankruptcy, 
I was hard put to it to keep 
Ermyntrude at Girton, so was 
casting about for some way of 
adding to my income, for a 
mother must do what she can, 
when I managed to get this 
Censorship.” 

“* Censorship ? ” 

“Yes, that is what I call it, 
though, at the rate the de- 
moralisation of my morals is 
proceeding, it is hardly the 
proper term for it.” 

* But I don’t understand.” 

“No? Then I had better 
tell you all about it. Just 
hand me my work, will you ? 
Yes, petticoats are going out 
at Girton. What is the time ? 


Oh, three o’clock—very well, 
Yes, I was at ——’s Library, 
changing my book, when | 
overheard a sharp verbal due 
proceeding between a lady and 
the head of the place. We 
women are curious by nature, 
and I, being no freak, listened 
with all my ears while I pre. 
tended to be busy searching 
through pages of the Catalogue. 
It came to this: the lady 
deeply resented the tone, to 
put it mildly, of the French 
novel she had just returned— 
unread, it must be presumed— 
and she said so, while the 
‘head ’ tried to establish that 
he, who knew no French, was 
blameless. Eventually, the 
lady said, ‘I think that, from 
what you yourself admit, you 
have no business to have French 
novels; naturally, I supposed 
those in your lists fit for decent 
people to read.’ She then 
walked off with her chin in the 
air. 
“T closed the Catalogue, and 
gently observed, ‘I want a 
good French novel; I can’t 
judge of them by their titles.’ 
“ The ‘ head ’ groaned. ‘ Ah, 
there you have me,’ said he. 
‘We are only supplied by the 
leading publishers of Paris, and 
have again and again asked 
them to send only such novels 
as are suitable for our sub- 
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seribers; but I get into such 
continual hot water with them 
that I am thinking of giving 
the department up—a pity, as 
it has always been one of our 
features. You will understand,’ 
he proceeded, ‘that until this 
so-called “‘ Naturalistic ’”’ school 
came along we had little trouble, 
but now every novel may be 
dangerous for us to circulate.’ 

“* You want a Censor,’ said I. 

“* Yes, that’s what we do 
want; but can we get the right 
man? He must be English, 
fo I am convinced that a 
Frenchman would be no good 
at all, the French taste being 
what it is.’ 

“* Yes, a cultivated English- 
man, with, of course, a good 
knowledge of French.’ 

“*That’s it, exactly.’ 

“*A reliable man in every 
way.’ 

“*But who? The work 
means @ lot of time given to 
it, and I can’t afford a big fee.’ 

“*What can you afford?’ 
I asked him. 

“* Well, say £50 a year, pay- 
able quarterly.’ 

“* Of course you would send 
the books, and collect them 
when read ? ’ 

“Yes, in London, 
ways.” 

“*Very well. I am willing 
to undertake the work.’ 

“The ‘head’ looked first sur- 
prised, then pleased. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘it never occurred to 
me to think of a lady; but why 
not? You, as the author of 

Phasbe’s Lovers ’ and of sev- 
eral other “ populars,” are just 
the person to whom to pass 


both 
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on correspondence with com- 
plaints.’ 

** * Complaints ? ’ 

“* Well, of course I should 
expect you to deal with them— 
in fact, I couldn’t do so.’ 

“* But what complaints ? ’ 

**T greatly hope that there 
would be none, but if there 
were, they would be referred to 
you.’ 

**Very well. You would 
refund postage and so forth.’ 

“ * Certainly, necessary actual 
disbursements at the end of 
each quarter,’ he agreed. 

“And so it was arranged, 
Mr Garnett. But, as you shall 
hear, I started badly. A week 
later, on the very evening that 
I was giving a small party for 
Ermentrude, who was ‘ down’ 
from Girton, a van drew up at 
the door. A man, as I heard 
later, came in and dumped 
down in the hall two huge piles 
of novels with no wrappings 
whatever. Just imagine how 
they looked, and what our de- 
parting guests must have 
thought of them! (I saw the 
local curate turn green.) Since 
then, on my requisition, the 
novels have always come in 
linen bags, like washing. The 
bags, on their arrival, are 
brought straight up here, and 
here they remain until their 
contents have been ‘ censored ’ 
or ‘approved.’ I put envelopes 
in at the mouth of the bags 
with the one word or the other 
written on them. But once, 
when in a frantic hurry, I made 
the most frightful mistake—I 
put the wrong envelope into 
each bag.” 
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** What happened ? ” 

** Nothing very dreadful, after 
all. A few letters of remon- 
strance filtered in, and I did 
the best I could with them ; 
but, most luckily, none of the 
novels I had ‘ approved,’ except 
one, happened to be of a very 
revolting character. Since then, 
owing to the great vogue in 
Paris of a certain work, they 
have got infinitely worse, but, 
alas ! I find myself ‘ approving ’ 
them.” 

“ce Why a 9 

“T am getting worse pari 
passu with the novels.” 

“I can’t believe that.” 

“Can’t you? It’s very 
simple. My morals are being 
rapidly corrupted.” 

“Say, rather, your standard 
of taste lowered.” 

“As you like. I only know 
that, although the novels are 
worse, the ‘ censored ’ bag now 
goes back half or two-thirds 
empty. I find it is hard not 
to think—this book is much 
less objectionable than any- 
thing already in the ‘ censored ’ 
bag. Yes, I find that to main- 
tain a decent standard of criti- 
cism is almost hopeless. More 
than several times have I felt 
prickly all over when, reading 
anything really decent, I have 
thought of what I had ‘ap- 
proved.’ One night, I remem- 
ber, I sat on the floor just over 
there shifting the books from 
bag to bag as I read ‘bits.’ 
In the morning I looked like 
nothing on earth! But, to 
keep Ermyntrude up at Girton, 
I had to go on with my job. 
The time! You mustn’t talk 
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so much, Mr Garnett, Look 
at the time ! ” 

“T see it; about a quarte 
to four.”’ 

** And she is due at four,” 

“Who is due ? ” 

** Why, she is.” 

** But who is ‘she’?” 

*“ Haven’t I told you?” 

“No.” 

“You got my telegram ?” 

“Yes, but it only said, 
‘Kindly call at three very 
urgent.’ ”’ 

“T thought it best not to go 
into any details, Mr Garnett.” 

“But sometimes they ar 
necessary, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, that is why I said 
‘ three.’ ” 

“Then what are the details?” 

** Well, as you know, I have 
a weak heart, so when that 
awful woman wrote insisting 
on calling, I simply wrote out 
the telegram, sent Betsy to the 
post-office with it, and then 
went straight to bed. So now 
you know.” 

**T know very little. Whois 
the ‘ awful woman’? ” 

“Why, surely you under 
stand. She sent the most 
violently expressed letter of 
complaint to the Library that 
I ever——”’ 

“ Complaint about what?” 

“Why, about her book.” 

“The book she had bor 
rowed ? ” 

“No, no! Really, Mr Gar- 
nett, this is hardly being like 
your usual bright self—the book 
she had written.” 

“Which you had censored.” 

“No, no! You are certainly 
far from being yourself to-day 
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—the one of which I had 
‘approved.’ And so, you had 
petter know, I wrote to her, 
and I even told her that, if 
possible, I would approve also 
her other works whether written 
or to be written.” 

“Very generous of you.” 

“But, in spite of my gener- 
osity, she to-day writes me an 
even worse note, requesting me 
to expect her here at four 
o'clock. Why, it’s nearly that 
now! Why do you insist on 
having such long explanations 
from me ? ” 

“Tam sorry. Then I'll be 
off.” 

“Be off ? ” 

“Yes, as it’s nearly four.” 

“But did you not hear? 
She is coming then.”’ 

“Are you going to see her 
here in your bed ? ” 

“Really, you must be crazy, 
I think.” 

“So do I.” 

“So do you?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Why, may I ask? ” 

“Because I am here.” 

“Now, Mr Garnett, that is 
avery ungallant speech. It is 
not every lady who would re- 
ceive you in her bedroom——”’ 

“Full of improper French 
novels.” 

“And give you the oppor- 
tunity of doing her a service, 
she being ill.” 

“Oh, you are ill, you say ? ” 

“Didn’t you know ? ” 

“You had not mentioned it.” 

“You haven’t given me the 
chance. You want so many 
explanations! But, of cowrse 
lam ill—with the grippe—and 
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my doctor, who is in close 
attendance, absolutely forbids 
me to transact any business. 
Is that clear ? ” 

“Very ; I will clear out.” 

* Clear out—what an elegant 
expression ! ” 

At that moment we heard a 
loud knock on the front door. 
I looked round for some cup- 
board in which to hide, while 
my friend buried herself under 
her bedclothes. 

Presently Betsy came in. 

“A lady to see you, mum,” 
she said. 

* What kind of a lady? ” we 
asked her in a breath. 

“Oh, a big one with a large 
hat full of cherries.” 

My friend sat up. 

“Now,” said she to me, 
** you are fond of fruit.” 

“Yes, but not when served 
in the hats of big foreign ladies. 
I’m off.” 

“Mr Garnett, if you run 
away from a woman, what will 
be thought of you? ” 

“That I am a wise man— 
adieu.” 

I hastened towards the door. 

“Betsy, stop him!” called 
my friend. Then she sobbed— 

“You forget that I am a 
widow and an orphan with an 
only daughter at Girton doing 
Natural Science.” 

“You forget to include your 
illness in your list of woes,” 
said I. ‘“‘ I'll see her,” I added. 

** Thanks.” 

** But on one condition.” 

ce What g 9 

“That you write her, the 
French lady, a note to be 
handed to her by Betsy at 


E 
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Here’s 
Now 


once before I see her. 
your pen and paper. 
write— 


“*DEAR MApDAME,—I am 
truly desolated at forfeiting the 
honour and pleasure of receiv- 
ing you, but am prevented 
from so doing by the grippe. 
Alas! madame, my medical 
man is keeping me in bed, he 
sitting by its side reiterating 
his advice with his finger on 
my pulse. By the rarest piece 
of good fortune, my man of 
confidence, Mr Garnett, is in 
the house also; it is to him 
that I have entrusted my fullest 
powers to enable an amicable 
understanding between you and 
myself to be reached. In this 
fervent hope, believe me, dear 
and honoured madame, yours, 
&e., &e.’ 


“Now sign and direct the 
envelope. That’s right. I will 
go down with Betsy, but I 
hope that the lady does not 
intend to throw any vitriol 
over me.” 

“Not on my carpet, at all 
events,” said my friend as I 
closed her door. 

Betsy and I went down to- 
gether. As we did so, I said 
to her— 

** Be so good as to hand this 
letter to the lady, and ask her 
to read it; add that Mr Gar- 
nett will be with her directly.” 

I then took a turn or two in 
the back garden (on which the 
drawing-room windows did not 
look). 

Then, slightly refreshed, I 
went into the drawing-room 
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preceded by Betsy, who, hay. 
ing thrown the door wide open, 
announced— 

“* Mr Garnett.” 

Bowing low, with my arm 
hanging by my side like pump. 
handles, I slowly advanced into 
the room towards the | 
lady,—for Betsy had exagge. 
ated nothing, I saw. 

“Madame, votre serviteur,” 
I said. 

“Oh, I speak the English 
very well,” she remarked, and 
she added, “‘ But you are very 
young to be the man of con- 
fidence of madame.” 

“I am all the more hon- 
oured,’’ I replied. ‘“‘ Further 
more, I have more year to 
my credit than perhaps ap- 
pears.” 

“Tt is of no consequence, 
I am pleased to confer with 
you. I will now expose my 
griefs. In the first place, I 
am a much acclaimed author 
and the personal friend of the 
great, the incomparable Rach- 
ilde, and of Gyp—M. de Man- 
passant also I know. In the 
second place, I am vewve and 
the mother of three daughters 
whom, by my toil and labor 
in the world of letters, I sup- 
port—very less well than I 
could wish, but what will you! 
Labour is long, life is short. 
Enfin, all is couleur de rose 1 
my little appartement, whet 
one day I find myself writing 
the word ‘ Fin.’ ‘ Le Gai He 
dron’ is wn fait accompli 
Equipping myself for the battle, 
I then take a carriage and drive 
to the rue Richelieu to negr 
tiate a contract with my pub 
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lisher, Monsieur Lecogq, resolved 
to gain the highest possible 
prime and percentages on sales. 
Manuscript in hand, I enter the 
room of M. Lecog. With one 
eye on the manuscript and the 
other on me, he make me many 
compliments, and reassures him- 
self respecting my health and 
that of my three daughters. 
Then, assuming an aspect of 
extreme douleur, he say, ‘ A 
bas les Anglais’ (excuse me, 
monsieur, I must relate the 
truth), and declares that as I 
am in favour with them I am 
‘suspect,’ and one whose works 
cam no longer be tolerated in 
France. Moreover, he consider 
that I am read in the ‘ Sunday 
Schools’ of Angleterre. Quwel 
malheur! Imagine to yourself, 
monsieur, my extreme indigna- 
tin. Recovering myself at 
last, I ask for his proofs, and 
he then give to me the copy 
of ‘Le Gaulois’’ which I now 
#k you to read in your turn. 
Voila!” 

Madame, having extracted a 
newspaper from her bag, handed 
it to me. 

“With your permission, 
madame,” I said, “‘ I will take 
it to the window.” 

I went to the window, and 
there read a trenchant and 
Witty exposure of the political 
perfidy of my countrymen, as 
also of the inconsistency of 
their literary canons. ‘Le 
Diable Boiteux,’ who dated his 
article from ‘Lester Squarr,’ 
had, he said, made a tour of 
investigation among the ‘ Cabi- 
nets de lecture de Londres’ in 
the course of which he had 
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discovered that the roman ‘ Les 
Délices d’un Jardin d’amour’ 
was a work approuvé. 

I turned to the lady. ‘“‘ Can 
you indeed be the celebrated 
author of ‘Les Délices’?” I 
asked her. 

* But yes, monsieur.”’ 

* Accept, I pray, my sincere 
felicitations. But, excuse me, 
I fail wholly to comprehend 
your griefs.”’ 

é Why 9 9? 

“Your roman has been ‘ ap- 
proved ’ in Angleterre, it would 
seem.” 

** Precisely.” 

ee Then)" 

“It is on that account, as 
I have tried to make you com- 
prehend, that M. Lecog tell me 
that consideration for his part- 
ners and the stability of his 
house of business as well as 
the necessity of making a suit- 
able dot for his daughter—for, 
say he, a father must do what 
he can—prevent him, greatly 
to his regret, from paying me 
any prime for my ‘Le Gai 
Escadron.’ Further, he say 
that he could only accept it 
out of his extreme considera- 
tion for me and my family. 
Attend. To sweeten the mix- 
ture, he add, ‘Go to Angle- 
terre, study the deplorable man- 
ners of that country and its 
perfidious inhabitants, write 
your ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage: 
& Londres” and translate at 
the same time “ La Maison de 
Halliwell,” by the greatest 
author of Angleterre — Mrs 
Henry Wood. By these means 
you will surely reconstitute 
yourself in the affections of 
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your own countrymen.’ An 
hour later, monsieur, after many 
grimaces and a thousand pro- 
testations, he advance me 1000 
francs. In a few days time I 
dismiss my bonne @ tout faire, 
having first let my appartement 
to a German artist who wishes 
to sketch the walls of Paris ; 
I take my daughters under my 
arms ; I pass the channel and, 
after many painful and costly 
researches, find a little pied a 
terre in the forest of Saint John. 
What will you, monsieur? A 
mother, also, must do what she 
can. One day I see the Cata- 
logue of a Cabinet de lecture, 
and, studying it, I find my 
‘ Délices,’ so much admired by 
Rachilde, a work approuvé! 
Figure to yourself my just 


indignation. I write to the 
Libraire, and here am I. 
Voila!” 


I reflected for some moments. 
Then I said— 

“IT am profoundly distressed 
by your recital, as also shocked, 
but may I presume to ask, 
madame, whether you have seen 
the daughter of M. Lecog ? ”’ 

** Mon Dieu, yes, monsieur.”’ 

*“* May I further ask whether 
she resembles your own daugh- 
ters in beauty and grace ? ” 

*“* Sacré Dieu, no, monsieur.”’ 

“The daughter of M. Lecoqg 
is not beautiful, not graceful ? ”’ 

*“ Beautiful ! Graceful! She! 
On the contrary, she is lame, 
with a crooked spine and a——”’ 

“That suffices, madame. 


You will understand that, as a 
man of confidence, I invite 
confidences, and you must ad- 
mit that without a dot, M. 
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Lecoq’s daughter. ... Buttg 
me, has he, that is, the lady, 
father, published your ‘ Le (jj 
Escadron ’? ” 

“ce No.” 

“You signed no agreement?” 

“A thousand times, no!” 

“Then, madame, permit m 
to felicitate you with all my 
heart. Learn that your cde. 
brated romance, ‘Les Délicg’ 
so far from being approved, 
was condemned by madam 
who is ill upstairs,—you unde. 
stand ?—condemned absolutely; 
it was by a printer’s erro 
une erreur de prote—that it 
was included in the Catalogue 
as approuvé.” 

“Oh, quel bonheur inespéré,” 
exclaimed madame, rising and 
extending her arms in ecstasy. 
*“O, mes filles, mes filles!” 

** And the proof,”’ I continued, 
“is that by the next courier! 
will despatch to Monsieur Lecoq 
a certificate in due form stamped 
as the law directs, and signed 
to the effect that, in truth, 
‘Les Délices’ is a work cm 
demned, much condemned by 
‘les Anglais.’ ” 

“Monsieur, by so doing you 
will repair a most unmerited 
injury, and will cause the 
bosoms of my daughters to 
bound with joy. Attend! 
Monsieur, but attend!” 

Slowly and mysteriously, 
while an enigmatic smile flick- 
ered on her face, she then drew 
from her bag a parcel, which, 
when at length opened, dis- 
closed to my delighted vision 4 
large terrine of foie gras. 

Then, with a smile which 
broke into effulgency, “ Wil 
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you do me the honour of accept- 
ing this too feeble testimony of 
my eternal reconnaissance ? ”’ 
she said. 

Bowing very low, and with 
my left hand on my heart, I 
took the proffered terrine. 

“TJ answer for it on my head 
that never will madame up- 
stairs ‘approve’ one of your 
romans,” | murmured. 

“Ah,” said she, “I who 
speak to you defy her to ap- 
prove my ‘Le Gai Escadron ’ ; 
oh, it is a ‘ roman gai.’ ” 

And, smiling triumphantly, 
she smoothed away the wrinkles 
in her mousquetaire gloves and 
glanced at herself in the mirror 
over the fireplace. 

Then, after giving a touch to 
her hat, she extended her hand. 

Yes! I kissed it. 

Then, with many mutual 
salutations and cordial expres- 
sions, I saw her off the premises, 
but not before, pointing to the 
hat (mine) on the hall table, 
she had said, ‘ And the chapeau 
of Monsieur le docteur—— ? ”’ 
It was clear to me that she did 
not believe in the presence of 
that gentleman, nor did she 
express a hope that my friend 
would have an early and good 
recovery from the grippe. 

Clasping the terrine to my 
bosom, I went upstairs. ‘‘ Come 
in,” called my friend in response 
to my knock, and I entered. 

_ Fully dressed, she was turn- 
ing from the window. 

“What a hat!” she ex- 
claimed, and she added, ‘“‘ Well, 
but what have you got there ? ” 

“ Foie gras.” 

“Oh, I love it!” 
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“Tt is mine.” 

cc Yours ? 29 

* Certainly.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“The French lady gave it 
to me.” 

“Now, Mr Garnett, you'll 
never get me to believe that.” 

‘“‘T am indifferent. It is the 
fact.”’ 

“But she didn’t know even 
that she was going to see you.” 

“No. And I suspect that 
she meant to bribe you with it 
to write to her publisher, but 
as you have the grippe, she 
gave the bribe to me.” 

“But I haven’t got the 
grippe.” 

“Nor the foie gras. No, it’s 
no use! Iam going to keep it.” 

My friend sighed. ‘‘ My dar- 
ling Ermyntrude is so fond of 
foie gras,” she said. ‘ Well, 
then, have you earned it? 
Have you arranged the matter ? 
I hope so for Ermyntrude’s sake, 
for if I lose my Censorship, 
she will have to leave Girton.” 

“Yes, I have arranged all.” 

ce How 9 9 

“Well, I explained to the 
lady that you never intended to 
‘approve ’ her roman.” 

** How did you guess that ? ” 

** Well, I did.” 

* Quite clever of you.” 

* You recollect its title ? ” 

** Yes, of course, ‘ Les Délices 
d’un Jardin d’amour ’—an atro- 
cious book. How could she 
write it?” 

“* A mother must do what 
she can,’ and she has three 
daughters to your one. But 
all will now be put right, with 
the exception, that is, of the 
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base calculations of M. Lecoq 
of the rue Richelieu.” 

“Who is M. Lecoq, pray ? ” 

“A publisher who, taking 
mean advantage of the fact that 
‘Les Délices’ has been approuvé 
in Angleterre, absolutely de- 
clines on that account to pay a 
reasonable sum for its author’s 
new novel, ‘Le Gai Escadron.’”’ 

“What an atrocious wretch 
the man must be! ” 

“It is greatly to be feared 
80, but he also has a daughter. 
Nevertheless, I must be hard- 
hearted. I am about to cook 
his goose. Lend me your pen, 
please.” And, taking it from 
her, I wrote as follows :— 


‘Monsieur Adolphe Lecogq, 

Messieurs Lecog Fréres et Cie, 

Editeurs, 
rue Richelieu, 
Paris. 

“ DEAR Siz,—As the man of 
confidence of Madame -——, 
the duly appointed censor of 

’s Library, London, I have 
the extreme honour to present 
my distinguished compliments, 
begging you at the same time 
to take due note of what now 
follows. I hereby certify that 
by une erreur de prote the 
roman ‘ Les Délices d’un Jardin 
d’amour ’ was included in the 
‘approved list’ of the afore- 
said Library. The error is 
deeply regretted, inasmuch as 
the romance in question was 
intended to be condemned as 
being wholly unsuitable for 
perusal in this country. Re- 
ceive, sir, my homages and dis- 
tinguished consideration, and 
believe me, sir, &c., &c. 

R. 8. GARNETT.” 
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It only remains for me to 
add that the most delicious fojg 
gras was devoured by me eyey 
to the last morsel. As for the 
terrine, it admirably well serves 
the function of a tobacco jar 
and, at the same time, ay 
article of vertu on my study 
mantelpiece. I may as wel 
now fill my pipe from its ¢on- 
tents, and, while smoking, read 
‘Les Délices,’ a copy of which 
recently turned up at a sale, 
“‘ Here, niece, hand that book 
over, if you’ve done with it.” 

“Can’t stodge through it, 
uncle, it’s so mouldy,” replies 
that young lady as she hands 
me the book ‘so much admired 
by Rachilde.’ 


A ‘Sport’ At AN AUCTION 
SALE. 


** And how’s the house?” I 
asked my friend Peter. “I’ve 
heard great things of it from 
my wife, but I haven't yet 
managed to call on yours.” 

“Well, I wish you would 
manage,’’ he replied ; “ in fact, 
I have been trying to screw my- 
self up to ask you to help us.” 

“Help you? Of course, but 
in what way ? ” 

“Well, Susie has bought a 
lot of books.” 

What do you call ‘alot’!” 

** Thousands of ’em.” 

“Oh!” 

“Spent over £200. Could 
you possibly ? You see, neither 
of us know if any are worth 
keeping. It may be, of course, 
that they ought to be 
sured.” 
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“Where are they ? ” 

“Tn her uncle’s bookcases. 
He left her his house, as you 
know, but not his books. So 
there were the empty cases.” 

“T understand. Let me see. 
Yes, I can call on Saturday 
afternoon.” 

“ Awfully good of you. Sorry 
can’t be there—Polo; but I'll 
tell Susie to expect you.” 

Peter, a newly married man, 
and I, who had been talking 
on the steps of Burlington 
House, then separated. 


“So I hear that you have 
been buying books,’ I said to 
the bright-eyed child - like 
Susie as I sat in her drawing- 
room trying to look as if I were 
not afraid of the huge green- 
and-yellow Chinese dragon 
which confronted me _ with 
widely opened jaws. ‘ Well, I 
rejoice for the sake of those of 
my friends who are authors, 
publishers or booksellers.” 

“But, Mr Garnett, it won’t 
do them any good.” 

“Why not ? ” 

“They are all old books ? ” 

“ But among my good friends 
are second-hand booksellers.” 

“Tam sorry, but I went to 
a sale.” 

“Where ? ” 

“In North Wales, among the 
mountains. I was motoring 
alone, for Peter had been called 
back to Lloyds, when I saw 
Several people turning off the 
_ Toad into a field. I slowed 
up, for I wondered where they 
were’going. Then, a little way 

er along, I saw several 
cars drawn up, so I left mine 
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and went after the people. 
Are you interested ? ” 

“Yes, I love sales—do tell 
me all about it.” 

“Well, then, the path across 
the field led to a gate in a 
hedge. On the other side I 
saw a garden with a marquee 
in it, and heard that a sale 
was going on there. I had never 
been to one, so I looked inside 
the place. I was astonished 
to see it fairly packed with 
people. Many of them were 
laughing at a funny man at the 
top end on a kind of platform 
of boards, the basis of which 
seemed to be a kitchen table. 
He was saying, ‘ Look at it— 
look at it!’ Porters were 
staggering in at his end with 
fenders, washing-stands, chairs. 
.. . A woman made room for 
me on a bench, and I sat 
down. Mr Garnett, it was 
most exciting. The funny man 
was marvellous. He knew most 
of the people, and he would 
say, ‘Now, Mrs Williams— 
here’s the set of bedroom ware 
you’ve been longing for—all 
complete. Look at it! And 
take my advice, don’t let it 
go to that dealer—the one 
with a squint—from Shrews- 
bury, or you'll have no sleep 
to-night.’ Everyone laughed, 
and Mrs Williams, after an 
embarrassed silence, bid an 
absurdly high price. Then the 
funny man said, ‘Mrs William 
John Williams is the most 
sensible woman in Llan——, 
for there’s no set of bedroom 
ware in all Wales that can 
equal that one.’ Even I, who 
was not bidding, got wrought 
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up, and found myself standing 
up to look at the lots. At last, 
during a dispute between three 
dealers from Shrewsbury, each 
of whom declared that a lot 
was his, the woman next me 
told me that the owner of all 
the things—a lady—had died, 
and such had been her good- 
ness to the villagers and farmers 
that they all wanted something 
which had been hers. Wasn’t 
it sweet of them? I must say 
that the funny man had great 
tact, for although he well knew 
the tender feeling which had 
brought the people together, 
he made no allusion whatever 
to the lady. I feel sure that 
any such would have offended 
them as being in poor taste— 
she was only to be thought 
about and remembered. But 
how he must have longed to 
say, ‘That was her favourite 
chair,’ ‘ This her own footstool.’ 
But no! though a joke of some 
kind accompanied his offer of 
each lot, he restrained himself. 
And, indeed, the bidding was 
wonderfully good and brisk. 
Do you know, I felt rather 
ashamed of myself? ” 

ee Why 1 > 

** Well, when first I went into 
that marquee the people looked 
so rough, the men so hairy and 
uncouth, and the women such 
weird shapes in funny old capes 
and shawls, that I inwardly 
smiled ; but very soon, sitting 
among them and studying their 
expressions—most of them kind 
and a few really sweet—I felt 
that I knew them, and that it 
was J—so unlike them—who 
was odd. It was a peculiar 


feeling. And I soon found on 
that although most of then 
were friends, who really ang 
truly disliked bidding againg 
each other, they did it becange 
it was the right thing. One 
a@ woman, disappointed that 
she did not get a pile of del 
plates, for which she had made 
several bids, showed it by 
shedding a few tears. I felt 
so sorry for her; but everyone 
else was most sporting, and 
often congratulated his sue. 
cessful rival. It was a delight- 
ful sale, but I could see nothing 
I could possibly buy, unforti- 
nately, so felt rather uncom- 
fortable as time went on and 
on. A funny thing happened— 
shall I tell you about it ?,” 

e“ Do.”’ 

“One of the porters—a tall, 
raw-boned, awkward fellow— 
whom the auctioneer often ‘ got 
at’ for making mistakes, fell 
down in the marquee with a 
table he was carrying in on top 
of him. The auctioneer said— 

““¢ Now, Taffy, get from under 
that table, or you'll lose you 
day’s pay. Quickly now!’ 

“ Taffy struggled to rise, but 
couldn’t. Each time he half 
rose the table fell on him and 
knocked him flat again. 

“Everyone in the marquee 
roared with laughter, and the 
auctioneer called out, ‘ Taffy, 
man, you're drunk.’ 

* At this Taffy did get on to 
his feet, but, swaying against 
the table, knocked it over. It 
fell on top of him again, and 
all we could see were his legs 
feebly kicking. It was funny. 

“ The auctioneer said, ‘ Now, 
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Taffy, you've lost your pay ; 
you'll not get a penny.’ 

“Byveryone rocked with 
laughter. But I felt so sorry 
for him. 

“ At last another porter came 
to Taffy’s assistance and re- 
leased him. Taffy’s nose was 
knocked crooked. Then sud- 
denly he smiled, and it was 
straight again. The people 
were so pleased with him that 
they bid even better than 
before. I think they felt that 
they had had a good time, and 
must show their appreciation. 
Soon after this the women got 
very excited, for the lots con- 
sisted of bedding and sheets 
and blankets, all of which seem 
to be scarce in North Wales, 
for each lot brought more by 
far than they would have done 
in London. You would not 
understand about that part of 
the sale, but I was so pleased 
with the women. Then, when I 
thought that everything must 
have been sold, I saw the 
porters staggering in under piles 
of books. That was the last 
straw! People got up, yawned, 
stretched themselves, and went 
out. I felt so angry with them. 
Why should they not buy 
books? It seemed so wrong. 
But, of course, I could say 
nothing. Presently the audi- 
ence consisted of three shabby- 
looking men and myself. The 
auctioneer made desperate 
efforts to get them to bid 
properly, but allin vain. Those 
horrid men had no idea of 
sport—they sat and only grudg- 
ingly offered shillings — six- 
pences even! I felt horribly 
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ashamed of them, and at last 
very angry when I thought of 
the dead lady. Suddenly I 
began to bid. The three 
wretches looked daggers at me 
and they bid against me; but, 
of course, I wasn’t going to 
let them have anything after 
the way they had behaved. 
I bid and bid. ... I confess 
that I did hope there weren’t 
many more books to come, but 
to my horror the porters came 
in and in with more and yet 
more piles of them. I kept 
on thinking of the lady who 
had read them. By this time 
I hadn’t any idea of what I 
had spent, but I had my cheque- 
book in my bag, and remem- 
bered uncle’s ‘emergency’ 
legacy of £200 ‘to be paid as 
soon as possible after my 
death.” So I thought this 
must be the ‘emergency’ he 
had thought of, so that the 
lady’s books should sell well. 
Fancy, Mr Garnett, those hor- 
rid men from Shrewsbury never 
thinking of her and spoiling the 
end of such a nice sale by 
being so thoughtless. I could 
see that the auctioneer was 
very glad that I was there. 
He said, in fact, that he had 
been very sure that the sale 
would attract a book lover, but 
that he had not dared to 
imagine a beautiful lady in 
that character. He really was 
a nice man. At the very end, 
when it did come at last, I 
said to him, ‘I do hope you 
won’t be hard on Taffy about 
his pay.’ Oh, how he laughed ! 
The tears ran down his cheeks, 
and Taffy laughed too. It was 
F 
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really extraordinary, Mr Gar- 
nett. 

“Then I went into the 
house,” she continued, “‘ nearly 
empty save for some heavy 
pieces of furniture which could 
not well have been carried into 
the marquee ; and feeling tired, 
sat on a huge old-fashioned 
sofa in the drawing-room. Soon 
I heard two voices talking. 
The people were in a bay 
window near me. A woman’s 
voice said— 

“*But you only gave £20, 
and you ask me £40.’ 

““* Yes,’ said a man’s voice. 

“* But that’s not fair.’ 

“*T must have my profit, 
lady.’ 

“* But not £20 profit.’ 

“*That’s what I want, lady.’ 

“*Oh no; I will give you 
£25, no more.’ 

“* “No, lady.’ 

“*Thirty, then; 
give you more.’ 

“No, lady.’ 

““* Oh, do let me have it for 
that.’ 

** * No—no—lady.’ 

““* Oh, do, please do!’ 

“I could bear to hear no 
more, Mr Garnett. I got up, 
walked into the bay, and, 
speaking to a villainous-looking 
man, said, ‘I know you. Take 
£25, or be given in charge.’ 
He turned green, and agreed 
at once to accept it. 

“The poor lady thanked me 
over and over again. (Later I 
saw her in a Rolls Royce.) 

“She showed me the carved 
oak buffet which the man had 
bought over her head. I won- 
der what he had done to be so 


I won’t 
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frightened by me, but evidently 


something very bad. I they 
went back to the marquee, 
where I wrote a cheque (after 
a lot of adding up), and later 
motored to the nearest town 
and interviewed a furniture 


remover. The books came in 
nice boxes.”’ 

“What kind are they 
chiefly ? ”’ 


“Oh, largely sets of maga- 
zines (well bound), travels, a 
great many novels and poetry. 
Evidently the lady was a great 
reader.” 

“What did you pay?” 

“Two hundred and _ five 
pounds for thousands of books. 
There must be thousands.” 

“* For which the three shabby 
men would have paid a shilling 
perhaps per dozen volumes.” 

*“* Yes — swindling — because 
Peter says that they had agreed 
between themselves not to com- 
pete against each other.” 

“Too bad! I think it was 
very ‘sporting ’ of you to buy.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you've 
said that. Peter seems a bit 
peeved about it, but he’s such 
@ stupid.” 

“Well, now,” said I, “as 
Peter is at Lloyds, you can 
perhaps give him a job and 
add the value of the books to 
that of the house and furniture. 
This Chinese dragon must be 
worth a lot, for instance.” 

“ No, I don’t want to insure.” 

“Not against fire, burglary 
and larceny ? ” 

“No. I really don't want 
to.” 

“TI expect that your uncle 
insured.” 
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“Yes. But he never had a 
fire or a burglary even.” 

“But his insurance pro- 
tected him all the time against 
the risks of having them.” 

“ Well, it seems to me stupid. 
Uncle ought to have been a 
‘sport’ and taken the risks. 
Why, if he were unlucky, 
should others suffer ? ” 

“But they wouldn’t suffer.” 

“Oh yes, they would! The 
money would have to come 
from someone’s money.” 

“Tue. From the funds 
made by the premiums, as also 
invested by the shareholders.” 

“Why should they invest? ” 

“To make money.” 

“Out of people’s fears of 
fires and burglars. No, no! 
it’s all wrong, it really is. 
Everyone should be sporting.” 

“But if insurance wasn’t a 


good idea, people would not 
have combined to make it pos- 
sible.” 

“T don’t see that. 
do heaps of things I don’t 
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like. Think of those three 
dealers from Shrewsbury. They 
combined with each other! 
But for me they would have 
spoilt that nice sale. No. 
And, besides, if I had a fire 
or a burglary, I should simply 
hate to be helped by people 
I didn’t know from Adam, and 
who had invested to make 
money. And how they would 
loathe me! No, I certainly 
won't insure, even with Peter.” 

“Very well; will you show 
me the books ? ” 

“Rather. Come into the 
library.” 

It was a long, lofty, rather 
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narrow room, with a window 
extending across its farther 
end. The right-hand wall was 
broken by the mantelpiece in 
its centre, but the left one— 
some twenty-five feet long— 
was entirely devoted to the 
bookcase. Made of oak, its 
upper and taller portion was 
fitted with glazed doors, while 
its lower was mysteriously hid- 
den behind curtains of figured 
silk. Susie had had her ‘ thou- 
sands of books’ placed in the 
upper portion of the case. She 
was opening one of the doors 
when she was called away to 
welcome another visitor. 

My delighted vision at once 
fell on a large collection of the 
novels of Mrs Oliphant in the 
original editions. What pleas- 
ant memories the titles recalled 
to me, and how vividly I 
seemed to hear my mother’s 
voice telling me of her visit 
to the author of ‘ The Chron- 
icles of Carlingford’ (a long 
series, to which, to my mind, 
the present generation should 
be given access in a new edition, 
for in fiction the Victorian era 
contains little superior). “‘ Mrs 
Oliphant,” said my mother, 
“laid down her pen as I 
entered, but very soon took up 
her knitting. She said, ‘ While 
I knit, my next chapter, often 
two or three of them, come to 
me, so that when I dip my pen 
in the ink again I have no 
trouble.’”” My mother soon 
found, I believe, that she re- 
membered the novels much 
better than their author did— 
in fact, Mrs Oliphant was al- 
most vague about them. The 
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next shelves I looked at were 
full of the novels of the author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
and I remembered how I, when 
a tiny boy, escaping from the 
dreadful slimy arms of a drip- 
ping bathing woman, had run 
up the beach stark naked to 
the novelist for protection. She 
threw a towel over me and 
cuddled me to her. Reminding 
her of this incident in later 
years, I said, “To have been 
rescued by the author of ‘ John 
Halifax ’ is my claim to fame.” 
She replied, ‘‘ My best novel is 
‘A Life for a Life’; but, for 
some reason which I have never 
understood, ‘John Halifax ’ is 
preferred to it.” Next I came 
on the novels of Walter Besant, 
and recalled meeting him on 
Hampstead Heath in the com- 
pany of the author of ‘ Trilby,’ 
though I think that that de- 
lightful book was only then 
about to be written. Then 
the utterly forgotten novels of 
Lady Duffus Hardy greeted me, 
and I saw her again as she 
stood in Park Street, Camden 
Town, with a badly wrapped 
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piece of steak in one hand a 
the MS. of her new nove} 
the other. “Sir Thomas,” 
she, ‘‘ adores steak, and as Ig 
going to conjure £50 out of m 
publisher for my manusering 
I have bought two pounds anf 
a half—two for Sir Thoms 
and the half for Iza—dear chil 
—and me.” How far distanp 
are those Bohemian but de 
lightful days! As far as J 
know, no lady novelist of mp 
acquaintance in these degenem 
ate times awards two pounds d 
rump steak to her husband ou 
of a total weight of two pound 
and a half. ‘ 
Well, I was lost, you seg 
among the Victorian novelist} 
as I went gradually along thal 
bookease. At its farther ené 
still stood on the floor a pil 
of older books in solid leather 
bindings. And there I ¥ 
greeted by ‘The Mysteries @ 
Udolpho.’ Sitting on the carpet 
I opened Vol. I1., and soon—= 
went to sleep. ; 
I was awakened by peals of 
laughter. Before me stood 
Peter and Susie, “ 


(To be continued.) 
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